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= boundaries of the ſtate of Virginia? 

Virginia is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Atlantic; on the North by a line of latitude, 
croſſing the Eaſtern! Shore through Watkins's 
Point, being about 379. 57 North latitnde; 
from thence by a ſtreight line to Cinquac, 
near the mouth of Patowmac ; thenee by the 
pPatovmac, which is o mon to Virginia and 
Maryland, to the firſt fountain of its northern 
branch; thence by a [meridian line, paſſing 
through that fountain till it interſects a line 
running Eaſt and Weſt, in latitude 39 4. 
42:44 which divides Maryland from Per 
ſylvania; and which was marked by Meſſrs. 
Maſon and Dixon; thence by that line, and 
a continuation of it veſtwardly to the com- 


pletion of ſve degrees of longitude from the erer 


Latieude and thence by à meridian line to 
the! Ohio: On the Weſt by the Ohio and | 
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Miſſiſſipi, to latitude 36%. 300. North: and 
on the South by the line of latitude laſt- 
mentioned. By admeaſurements through near- 
ly the whole of this laſt line, and ſupplying 
the unmeaſured parts from good data, the 
Atlantic and Miſhflipi, are found in this la- 
titude to be 758 miles diſtant, equal to 
13%. 39. of longitude, reckoning 55 miles 
and 3144 feet to the degree. This being our 
comprehenſion of longitude, that of our la- 
titude, taken between this and Maſon and 
Dixon's line, is 37. 13/.. 42.4”. equal to 223.3 
miles, ſuppoſing a degree of a great circle to 
be 69 m. 864 f. as computed by Caſſini, 
Theſe boundaries include an area ſomewhat 
triangular, of 121525, ſquare miles, whereot 
79650 lie weſtward: of the Allegany moun- 


tains, and 57034 weſtward of the meridian 


of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway. This 
ſtate is therefore one third larger than the 


iflands of Great Britain and Ireland, which 


are reckoned at 88357 ſquare mile. 

Theſe limits reſult from, 1. The antient 
charters from the crown of England. 2. 
The grant of Maryland to, the Lord Balti- 
more, and the ſubſequent determinations of 
the Britiſh court as to the extent of that 


31 
grant: 3. The grant of Pennſylvania to 
William Penn, and a compact between the 
general aſſemblies of the commonwealths 
of Virginia and Pennſylvania as to the ex- 
tent of that grant. 4. The grant of Caro- 
lina, and actual location of its northern boun- 
dary, by conſent of both parties. 5. The 


treaty of Paris of 1763. 6. The confirma- | 


tion. of the charters. of the neighbouring 
{ates by the convention of Virginia at the 
time of conſtituting their commonwealth, 
7. The ceſſion made by Virginia to Con- 
greſs of all the lands to which they had title 
on the North fide of the Ohio. | 
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A Notice of its rivers, rivulets F and how 
far they are navigable 
An inſpection of a map of Virginia, will 
give a better idea of the geography” of its 
rivers, than any deſcription in writing. 
Their navigation may be imperfectly noted. 
Roanoke, ſo far as it lies within this ſtate, 
is no where navigable, but for canoes, or 
| light batteaux ; and, even for theſe, in ſuch 
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detached parcels as to have prevented the 


inhabitants from availing bene of it 
at all. : FE" ] 


James River, and its waters, afford navi- 


gation as follows. ' far 0: $11 | 
The whole of Elizabeth River, the loweſt 


of thoſe which run into James River, is a 


harbour, and would contain upwards of 300 
ſps. The channel is from 150 to 200 fa- 


thom vide, and at common flood tide, af- 


fords 18 feet vater to Norfolk. The 
Strafford, .a 60 gun ſhip, went there, ligh- 
tening herſelf to croſs the bar at Sowell's 
point. The Fier Rodrigue, pierced ſor 64 
guns, and carrying 50, went there without 
lightening. Craney iſland, at the mouth of 
this river, commands its channel tolerably 
well. | 2 
Nanſemond River is navigable to Sleepy 


hole, for veſſels of 259 tons; to Suffolk, for 
| thoſe of 100 tons; and to Milner's, for hoſe 


of 25. | | 
Pagan Creek affords 8 or 10 and water to 
Smithfeild, which admits veſſels. of 20 ton. 
Chickahominy has at its mouth a bar, on 
which is only 12 feet water, at common 
flood tide, Veſſels paſſing that, may go 8 


171 
miles up the river; thoſe of 10 feet draught 
may go four miles further and thoſe of fire 
tons burthen, 20 aites Wucher. TS e 

Appamattox may” be ” navigated © as far 
as Broadways, by- any” veſſel which has 
eroſſed Harriſon's bar in James river; it 
keeps 8 or 9 feet water à mile or two 
higher up to Fiſher's bar, and 4 feet on that 
and upwards to r ns where _ _ 
gation ceaſes. 

James River itſelf afords bet for __ 
ſels of any ſize in Hampton Road, but not 
in ſafety through the whole vinter; and 
there is navigable water for them as far as 
Mulberry iſland. A 40 gun ſhip goes to 
James town, and, lightening herſelf, may paſs 

to Harri- 
ſon's bar, on which there is only 15 feet 
water. Veſſels of 250 tons may go to War- 
wick; thoſe of 125 go to Rocket's, a mile 
below Richmond; from thence is about 7 
feet water to Richmond; and about the 
center of the town, four feet and a half, 
where the navigation is interrupted by falls, 
Which in a courſe of fix miles, deſcend about 
80 feet perpendicular: above theſe it is re- 
ſumed in canoes and batteaux, and is pro- 
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ſecuted ſafely and advantageouſly to within 
10 miles of the Blue ridge; and even through 
the Blue ridge a ton weight has been brought; 
and the expence would not be great, when 
compared with its object, to open a tolerable 
navigation up Jackſon's river and Carpen- 
ter's creek, to within 25 miles of Howard's 
creek of Green briar, both of which have 
then water enough to float veſſels into the 
Great, Kanhaway. In ſome future ſtate of 
population, I think it poſſible, that its na- 
vigation may alſo be made ro interlock with 
that of the Patowmac, and through that to 
communicate by a ſhort portage with the 
Ohio. It is to be noted, that this river is 
called in the maps James River, only to its 
confluence th the Riyanna ; thengezts the 
Blue ridge it is called the Fluvanna; and 
thence to its ſource; Jackſon's river. But 
in common ſpeech, it is called James river 
to its ſource, | 

The Rivanna, a branch of James river, is 


navigable for canoes and batteaux to its 


interſection with the South Weſt mountains, 
which is about 22 miles; and may eaſily be 
opened to navigation through thoſe moun- 
tains to its fork above Charlotteſville, 
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' York River, at Vork town, affords the beſt 
harbour in the ſtate for veſſels of the largeſt 
ſize. The river there narrows to the width 
of a mile, and is contained within very high 
banks, cloſe under which the veſſels may 
ride, It holds 4 fathom water at high 
tide for 25 miles above York to the mouth 
of Poropotank, where the river is a mile 
and a half wide, and the channel only 75 
fathom, and paſling under a high bank. At 
the confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapony, 
it is reduced to 3 fathom depth, which con- 
tinues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where 
the width is 100 yards, and up Mattapo- 
ny to within two miles of Frazer's ferry, 
where it becomes 2 = fathom deep, and holds 
that about five miles, Pamunkey is then 
capable of navigation for loaded flats to 
Brockman's bridge, fifty mules above Han- 
over town, and Mattapony to Downer's 
bridge, 70 miles above its mouth. 

Piankatank, the little rivers making out 
of Mobjack bay and thoſe of the Eaſtern ſhore, 
receive only very ſmall veſſels, : and theſe 
can but enter them. 

Rappahanock affords 4 fathom water to 
Hobb's hole, and 2 fathom from thence to 
Fredericksburg. 
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- \Parowmac-1 is 74 miles vide at the Fe” x 19 


4 at Nomony 5 3 at Acquia; 1 , at 


Hallooing point; 1 f at Alexandria. Its 


ſoundings are, 7 fathom at the mouth; 5 at 


St. George's iſland; 4 f at Lower Matcho- 


dic; 3 at Swan's point, and thence up to 


Alexandria; thence. 10 feet water to the 
falls, which are 13 miles above Alexandria, 
Theſe falls are 15, miles in length, and of 


very great deſcent, 'and the navigation above 


them for batteaux and canoes, is ſo much 


interrupted as to be little uſed. - It is, how- 


ever, uſed in a ſmall degree up the Cohon- 
goronta branch as far as Fort Cumberland, 
which was at the mouth of Wills's creek: 
and is capable, at no great expence, of being 


rendered very practicable. The Shenandoah 


branch interlocks with James river about the 
Blue ridge, and may Perhaps in n be 
opened. . 
The Miſſifpi will be one of the mite 

channels of future commerce for the coun- 


try weſtward of the Alleghaney. From the 


mouth of this river to where it receives the 


Ohio, is 1000 miles by water, but only 300 


by land, paſſing through the Chickaſaw 
country. From the mouth of the Ohio to 
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that of the Miſſouri, is 230 miles by vater 
and 140 by land. From thence to the 
mouth of the Illinois; river, is;-abour /.25 
miles. The Miſſifipi, below the mouth of 
the Miſſouri, is always muddy, and abound- 
ing with ſand bars, which frequently change 
their places, However, it carries 15 feet 
water to the mouth of the Ohio, to 
which place it is from one and a half to 
two miles vide, and thence to Kaskaskia from 
one mile to a mile and a quarter wide. , Its 
current is ſo rapid, that it never can be 
ſtemmed by the force of the vind alone, 
acting on ſails. Any veſſel, however, na- 
vigated with oars, may come up at any 
time, and receive much aid from the wind. 
A batteaul paſſes from the mouth of Ohio 
to the mouth of Miſſiſipi in three veeks, 
and is from two to three months getting up 
again. During its floods, which are periodi- 
cal as thoſe of the Nile, the largeſt veſſels 
may paſs down it, if their ſteerage can be 
enſured. Theſe floods begin in April, and 
the river returns into its banks early iu Au- 
guſt. The inundation extends further on 
the veſtern than eaſtern fide, covering the 
lands in ſome Places for 50 miles from it's 
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9 ſuch a river as the Ohio, 


| like it clear, and gentle in its current, not 
quite ſo vide, the period of its floods nearly 
the ſame, but not riſing to ſo great a height. 


The ſtreets of the village at Cohoes are not 


more than 10 feet above the ordinary level 
of the vater, and yet vere never over- 


flowed. Its bed deepens every year. Cohoes, 


in the memory of many people now living, 
vas inſulated by every flood of the river. 


What was the Eaſtern channel has now be- 


come a lake, 9 miles in length and one in 


width, into which the river at this day ne- 


ver flows. This river yields turtle of a pe- 
culiar kind, perch, trout, gar, pike, mul- 
lets, herrings, carp, ſpatula fiſh of 50 lb. 


weight, cat fiſh of an hundred pounds weight, 
buffalo fiſh, and ſturgeon. Alligators or ero- 


codiles have been ſeen as high up as the | 
Acanſas. It alſo abounds in herons, cranes, | 


ducks, brant, geeſe, and ſwans, Its paſſage 
is commanded by a fort eſtabliſhed by this 
ſtate, five miles below the mouth of Ohio, 
and ten miles above the Carolina boundary, 

The Mifſouri, ſince the treaty of Paris, 
the Illinois and Northern branches of the 
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Ohio ſince the ceſſion to Congreſs, are no 
longer vithin our limits. Yet having been 
nels of extenſive communication vith the 
weſtern and north-weſtern n _ hall 
be noted in their order. * 

The Miſſouri is, in fact, the ptincipal river; 
contributing more to the common ſtream 
than does the Miſſiſipi, even after its junc- 
tion vith the IIlinois. It is remarkably 
cold, muddy and rapid. Its overflowings are 
conſiderable, They happen during the months 
of June and July. Their commencement be- 
ing ſo much later than thoſe of the Mifh- 
ſipi, would induce a belief that the ſources 
of the Miſſouri are northward of thoſe of 
the Miſſiſipi; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the cold 
increaſes again with the aſcent of the land 
from the Miſſiſipi weſtwardly. That this aſ- 
cent is great, is proved by the rapidity of 
the river. Six miles above the mouth it 
is brought within the compaſs of a quarter of a 
mile's width : yet the Spaniſh Merchants at 
Pancore, or St. Louis, ſay they go two thous» 
ſand miles up it. It heads far weſtward of 
the Rio Norte, or North River. There is, | 
in the villages of Kaskaskia, Cohoes and St. 


1 2 
Vincennes, no inconſideruble e 
plate, ſaid to have been plundered — the 


laſt war by the Indians from the "churches 


and private houſes of Santa Fe, on the North 
River, and brought to theſe villages for ſale. 
From the mouth of Ohio to Santa Fe" are 


forty days journey, or about 1000 miles. 
What is the ſhorteſt diſtance between the 


navigable waters of the Miſſouri, and thoſe 
of the North River, or how far this is navi- 
gable above Santa Fe, I could never learn. 
From Santa Fe to its mouth in the Gulph' of 
Mexico is about 1200 miles. The road from 


New Orleans to Mexico croſſes this river at 


the poſt of Rio Norte, 800 miles below Santa 


Fé: and from this poſt to New Orleans is 


about 1200 miles; thus making 2000 miles 
between Santa FE and New Orleans, paſſing 
down the North river, Red river and Miſſi- 
ſipi; whereas it is 2230 through the Miſ- 
ſouri and Miſſiſipi. From the ſame poſt of 


Rio Norte, paſſing near the mines of La 
Sierra and Laiguana, which are between the 


| North river and the river Salina to Sartilla, 
is 375 miles; and from thence, paſſing the 
mines of Charcas, Zaccatecas and Potoſi, to 


——_ a 


the city of Mexico is 375 miles; in all, 


| 1 51 a 

1550 miles from Santa ———— 
Mexico. From New Orleans to the city of 
Mexico is about 1950 miles: the roads, af- | 
ter ſetting out from the Red river near 
Natchitoches, keeping generally parallel with 
the coaſt, and about two hundred miles 
from it, till it enters the city of -Mexico. T4 

The Illinois, is a ſine river, clear, gentle, 
and without rapids; inſomuch that it is na- 
vigable for batteaux to its ſource. From 
thence is a portage of two miles only to the 
Chickago, vhich affords a batteau navigation 
of 16 miles to its entrance into lake Mi- 
chigan. The Illinois, about 10 miles above 
its mouth, is 300 Yards vide. 2 

- The Kaskaskia is 100 yards wide at its 
entrance into" the Miffſipi, and preſerves 
that breadth to the Buffalo plains, 70 miles 
above. So far alſo it is navigable for loaded 
batteaux, and pethaps much Nun It is 
not rapid. 
The Ohio is the moſt beautiful me on 
earth. Its current gentle, vaters clear, and 
boſom ſmooth and unbroken by rocks and 
rapids, a a ſingle inſtance only excepted. ' 

It is Z of a mile wide at Fort FINK: thr 


Tins 1 


500 Wu. the 3 Great Kan- 


are, 1 8 


1 mile and 25 1 5 at Loulbeile: . 
. & of a mile on the e four 


vides below Louiſville: 


: + a mill. where the low country begins 

which is 20 miles above Green river: 

Iz at the receipt of the Tanifſee : 

6 And a mile wide at the mouth. | 
Its length, as meaſured according to its 

meanders by Capt. h is as ann 


From Fort Pitt 
miles. 


To Log's town. 18> 


Big Beaver creek 104 


Little Beaver cr. 135 
Yellow creek II 4 


Two creeks 212 


Long reach 534 
End Long reach 162 
Muskingum 25% 
— LittleKanhaway 125 
Hockhocking 16 

Great Kanhaway 825 
 Guiandot 43+ 
Sandy. Creek 145 
Sow” 7 5-8 


f. 


Re: 


Fe. 1262 
| Ligking Creek 8 
Great Miami 264 


Big Bones 325 


Kentuckejʒ 442 


Rapids 77 
Low country I554 
Buffalo river 647 


Wabaſh, P97. 
Big cave, 425 
Shawanee river 527 


Cherokee river 13 
Maſſac , I I 
Miſſiſipi 46 
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In common vinter and ipring tides it af- 
fords 15 feet vater to Louiſville, 10 feet to 
La Tarte's rapids, 40 miles above the mouth 
of the great Kanhaway, and a ſufficiency. at 
all times for light batteaux and canoes. -1 
Fort Pitt. The rapids are in latitude. 387. 8. 
The inundations of this river begin ou 
the laſt of March, and ſubſide in July. Du- 

ring theſe a firſt. rate man of var may be 
carried from Louiſville to New Orleans, if 
the ſudden turns of the river and the ſtrength 
of its current will admit a ſafe ſteerage. The 
rapids at Louiſville deſeend about 30 feet in 
a length of a mile and a half. The bed of 
the river there is a ſolid rock, and is divi- 
ded by an iſland into two branches, the 
ſouthern of which is about 200 yards wide, 
and is dry four months in the year. The 
bed of the northern branch is vorn into 
channels by the conſtant courſe: of the wa- 
ter, and attrition of the pebble ſtones carried 
on with that, ſo as to be paſſable for ba- 
teaux through the greater part of the year. 
Yet it is thought that the ſouthern arm may 
be the moſt eaſily opened for conſtant navi- 
gation. The riſe of the waters in theſe ra- 
pids does not exceed 10 or 12 feet. A part 


ö 


of this iſland is fo s have been he - 
ver overflowed, and to command the ſettle- 


ment at Louiſville, which is oppoſite to it; 
The fort however is ſituated at the head of 
the falls. The ground on the South fide 
riſes very gradually. 


The Taniſſee, Cherokee or Hogolie ai 


is 600 yards wide at its mouth, 4 of à mile 

at the mouth of Holſton, and 200 vaude at 
Chotee, which is 20 miles above Holſton, 
and 300 miles above the mouth of the Ta- 
niſffee. This river croffes the ſouthern houn- 
dary of Virginia, 58 miles from the Miſfi- 
ſipi. Its current is moderate. It is navis 
gable for loaded boats of any burthen to the 
Muſcleſhoals, where the river paſſes through 
the Cumberland mountain. Theſe ſhoals are 
6 or 8 miles long, paſſable downwards for 
loaded canoes, but not upwards, unleſs 
there be a ſwell in the river. Above theſe 
the navigation for loaded canoes and 
batteaux eontinues to the Long iſland. This 
river has its inundations alſo. Above the 


Chickamogga towns is a whirlpool called the 


Sucking-pot, which takes in trunks of trees 
or boats, and throws them out again - half'a 


mile below. lt is avoided by keeping very 
cloſe 


wo. ang a - 


IL | 
cloſe; to the bank, on the South fide.” There 
are but a few miles portage between a branch 
of this tiver and the navigable vaters of the 
rivet n nel runs into N e 
Mexico. 9b 

— or erer river, nts 2 
the boundary between Virginia and North - 


Carolina 67 miles from the Miſſifipi, and ba 


again 198 miles from the ſame river, a lit- 
tle above the entrance of Obey's river into 
the Cumberland. Its clear fork crofles the 
ſame boundary about 300 miles from the 
Miſſiſipi. Cumberland is a very gentle 
ſtream, navigable for loaded batteaux 800 
miles, without interruption; then intervene 
ſome rapids of 15 miles in length, after 
which it is again navigable 70 miles upwards, 
which brings you within 10 miles of the 
Cumberland mountains. It is about 120 
yards wide through its vhole coutſe, from: 
the head of its navigation to its moutn. 
The Fabaſk is a very beautiful river, 
400 yards vide at the mouth, and 300 at 


St. Vincennes, vhich is a poſt 100 miles 
above the mouth, in a direct line. Within 
this ſpace there are two ſmall rapids, vhich 
give very little obſtruction to the navigation. 
=" 
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It is 400 yards vide at the mouth, and na- 
vigable 30 leagues upwards for canoes and 
ſmall boats. From the mouth of Maple river 
to that of Eel river is about 80 miles in a 
direct line, the river continuing navigable, 
and from one to two hundred yards in 
width. The Eel river is 150 yards vide, 
and affords at all times navigation for peria- 
guas, to vithin 18 miles of the Miami of 
the lake. The Wabaſh, from the mouth of 
Eel river to little river, a diſtance of 50 
miles direct, is interrupted with frequent ra- 
pids and ſhoals, which obſtruct the naviga- 
tion, except in a ſwell, Little river affords | 
navigation during a ſwell to within 3 miles 
of the Miami, which thence affords à ſimilar 
navigation into lake Erie, 100 miles diſtant 
in a direct line. The Wabaſh overflows pe- 
riodically in correſpondence vith the Ohio, 
and in ſome placts two. leagues from its 
banks. 

. Green River is pavigable for loaded bat- 
teaux at all times 50 miles upwards; but it 
is then interrupted by impaſſable rapids, 
above which the navigation again com- 
mences, and continues good 30 or 40 miles 
to the mouth of Barren river. 


30 yards; it is, nevertheleſs, navigable for 


„ 
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| Kentucky; tiver is 90 yards vide at the 
mouth, and alſo at Boonsborough, 80 miles 


above. It affords a navigation for loaded 
batteaux 180 miles in a direct _ . 
winter tides. | 

The Great Miami of the Ohio, is 260 
yards wide at the mouth. At the Piccawee 


loaded canoes. 50 miles above theſe towns. 
The portage from its weſtern branch into 
the Miami of Lake Erie, is 5 miles; that 
from its eaſtern W into pn Rn og Wy 


1s of 9 miles. 


Salt river is at Ml times navigable foo 
loaded batteaux 70 or 80 miles. It is 80 
yards vide at its mouth, and _ that 
width to its fork, 25 miles above. © 
The itcle Miami of the Ohio, is 0 5 
70 yards vide at its mouth, 60 miles to 
its ſource, and affords no navigation. 

The Sioto is 250 yards vide at its mouth, 
which is in latitude 387. 27. and at the 
Saltlick towns, 200 miles above the mouth, 
it is yet 100 yards vide. To theſe towns 
it is we. for loaded batteaux, and its 
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batteaux. 


| | 
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eaſtern branch affords navi 
its ſource. | | 


pitted, 
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Great Sandy river is about au eds bh 


wide, and nayigable ſixty — for loaded 


7 r road. 4 ; * 


- Guiandot is about the width ot the Meer 


laſt mentioned, but is more rapid. 2» may" 
be navigated by canoes fixty miles. 
The Great Kanhaway is a river of ton | 


fiderable note for the fertility of its lands, 


and ſtill more, as leading towards the head 
waters of James river. Nevertheleſs, it is 
doubtful whether its great and numerous 


rapids will admit a navigation,” but at an 


expence to which it will require ages to ren- 
der its inhabitants equal. The great obſta- 


cles begin at what are called the great falls, 
90 miles above the mouth, below which are 
only five or fix rapids, and theſe paſſable, 
with ſome difficulty, even at low water, 
From the falls to the mouth of Greenbriar is 
100 miles, and thence to the lead mines 120, 


It is 280 yards wide at its month. | 


Hock-hocking is 80 yards wide at its mouth, 
and yields navigation for loaded batteaux to 
the Preſs-place, 60 miles above its mouth, 


[ a ] 
The -Litele Kanhewayis:250 yards wideſat 
the mouth. It yields a navigation of 10 
miles only... Petaaniehnorthern branch, 
called Junius s creek, which intetlocks 


vith the - weſtern of Monongabiela may 


one day admit a mm po EIS 
latter into the Ohio. 0H 
The Muckingham'is'280 yards an its 
mouth, and 200 yards at the lower Indian 
towns, 150 miles upwards. It is navigable 
for ſmall batteaux to vithin one mile of a 
navigable part of nn m * runs 
into lake Erie. | n e, 
At Fort Pitt the river Ohio-loſes'i its name, 
| branching into the TRA and Al- 
legany. 1056 

\The Monongehela is 400 yds 4 at its 
mouth. From thence is 12 or 1 miles to the 
mouth of Vohoganey, where it is 300 yards 


miles, by land 30. Then to the mouth of 
Cheat river by vater 40 miles, by land 28, 
the width continuing at 300 yards, and the 
navigation good for boats. Thence the width 


miles higher, and the navigation frequently 


interrupted by rapids, which however with | 


vide. Thence to Redſtone by vater is 50 


is about 200 yards to the weſtern fork; 30 


* 
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a ſwell of two or three feet become very 
paſſable for boats; It then admits 
except in 2 65 miles further to 
the head of , preſenting: only 
ſome ſmall er Malls of one or two feet 
perpendicular, and leſſening in its width to 
20 yards, The Weſtern-fork is navigable in 

the winter 10 or 1 miles towards the nor- 
thern of the Little Kanhaway, and wilt admit 
a good vaggon road to it. The Yohoganey is 
the principal branch of this river! It paſſes 
through the Laurel mountain, about 30 miles 
from its mouth; is ſo far from 300 to 10 
yards vide, and the navigatien muell ob- 
ſtructed in dry weather by rapids and ſhoals. 
In its paſſage through the mountain it makes 
very great falls, admitting no navigation for 
ten miles to the Turkey: foot. Thenee to 
the great croſſing, about 20 miles, it is again 
| navigable, except in dry ſeaſons, and at this 
place is 200 yards wide. The ſources of 

this river are divided from thoſe of the Pa- 
towmac by the Alleganey mountain. From 
the falls where it interſects the Laurel moun- 
tain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the 
navigation on the Patowmac, is 40 miles of 
very mountainous road. Wills's ereek, at 


WT 2 
the mouth of Aa es ess bass 
30 or 40 yards vide, but affords. no nav 
gation as yet. Cheat river, another conſi- 
derable branch of the Monongahela, is 200 
yards wide at its mouth, and 100 yards at 
the Dunkard's ſettlement, 30 miles higher. 
It is navigable for boats, except in dry ſea- 
ſons. The boundary between Virginia and 
Pennſylvania croſſes it about three or a. 
miles above its mouth 

The Allegany river, wich a flight fell, 
affords navigation for light-batteaux to Ve- 
nango, at the mouth of French creek, where 
it is 200 yards wide; and it is practiſed even 
to Le Bœuf, from whence there is a portage 
of 15 miles to Preſque Iſle on Lake Erie. 

The country watered by the Miſſiſipi and 
its eaſtern branches, conſtitutes five-eighths 
of the United States, two of which five- 
eighths are occupied by the Ohio and its wa- 
ters: the reſiduary ſtreams which: run into 
the Gulph of Mexico, the Atlantie and the 
St. Laurence water the en "ow 
Before we. quit the ſubject of the ae 
Vaters ve will take a view of theit prineipal 
conneltives: vich the Atlantic. Theſe - are 
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three; ebe wrde a nene 


the Miſſiſipi itſelf, Down the laſt will paſs all 
heavy commodoties. But the navigation 


through the Gulph of Mexico is ſo dangerous, 


and that up the Miſſiſipi ſo difficult and te- 
dious, that it is thought probable that Euro- 


pean merchandize vill not return through 
that channel. It is moſt likely that flour, 
timber, and other heavy articles vill be 
floated on rafts, which will themſelves be an 
article for Sale as well as their loading, the 
navigators. returning by land or in light bat- 
teaux. There vill therefore be a competi- 
tion between the Hudſon and Patowmac ri- 
vers for the reſidue of the commerce of all 
the country veſtward of Lake Erie, on the 
waters of the lakes, of the Ohio, and up- 

per parts of the Miſſiſipi. To go to New- 

Vork, that part of the trade which comes 

from the lakes or their waters muſt firſt be 


brought into Lake Erie. Between Lake Su- 
perior and its waters and Huron are the rapids 


of St. Mary, which will permit boats to pads, 
but not larger veſſels. Lakes Huron and 

Michigan afford communication with Lake 
Erie by veſlels of 8 feet draught. That part 


of the trade which comes from the vaters of 
the Miſſiſipi muſt paſs from them through 


% 
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Big. & 

ds poi ies the waters of the likes; 
The 
vater of Michigan is of one mille ofily. From 
the 'Wabaſh,' Miami, Muskinghnm, or Alle 
ganey are portages into the vaters of Lake 
Erie, of from one to fifteen” miles. When 
the commodities are brought into, and have 
paſſed through lake Erie, here is berween that 
and Ontario an interruption by the falls of Nia- 
gara, where the pörtage is of 8 miles; and 


between Ontario and the Hudſon's river are 


portages at the falls of Onondago, à little 


above Oſwego, of à quarter of a mile; from 


Wood creek to the Mohawks' tiver two miles; 

at the little falls of the Mohawk's river half a 
mile, and from” ScheneQady to Albany 16 
miles. Beſides the increaſe of expence occa- 


fioned by frequent change of carriage, there 
is an increaſed risk of pillage produced by 


committing merchatidize to a greater number 
of hands ſucceſſively, The Patowmac offers 
itſelf under the following circumſtances, 


For the trade of the lakes and their waters 


weſtward of lake Erie, when it ſhall have 
entered that lake, it muſt coaſt along its fou- 
thern ſhore, on account” of the number and 


excellence of its harbours, the northern, 
though ſhorteſt, having few harbours, and 


porrage ſrom 'the Illinois river into 4 
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the firſt of which between Cayahoga | and 
Beaver may be removed by uniting the 
ſources of theſe vaters, which are lakes in 


vaters of Ohio to Patowmac vill be from 


1%] 


| proceed on. to | New-York it will have po | 


miles and five. portages: whereas it is but 


425 miles to Alexandria, its emporium on 
the Patowmac, if it turns into the Cayaboga, 
and paſſes through that, Bigheaver, Ohio, 
| Yohogania, (or Monongalia and Cheat) and 


Patowmac, and there are but two portages; 


the neighbourhood of. each other and in a 
champaign country; the other from the 


15 to 40 miles, according to the trouble 
which ſhall be taken to approach the two 
navigations. For the trade of the Ohio, 
or that which ſhall come into it from its own 


vaters or the Miffiſipi, it is nearer through 


the patowmac to / Alexandria than to News 


Tork by 580 miles, and it is interrupted by 


one portage only. There is another cireum+ 
ſtance of difference too. The lakes them- 
ſelves never freeze, but the communications 
between them freeze, and the Hudſon's river 
is itſelf mut up by the ice three months in 


the year; whereas the channel to the Cheſa · 
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peak leads 8 into a warmer climate. 
The ſouthern parts o E 
at all, and w 25 
{o near the ſources of the rivers, that wat 
— floods to vhieh they are there laublile 

break up the ice immediately, Io that veſ- 
ſets may paſs through the whole winter; fiib- 
ject only to accidental and ſhort. el, 
Add to all this, that in caſe of à war vith 
our neighbours the Anglo-American of tlie 
Indians, the route to New-York” becomes a 
frontier through almoſt its whole length, and 
all commerce through it eeaſes from that o- 
ment.—But the channel to New-Y ork is al- 
ready known: to practice; Wheteas the up- 
per waters of the Ohio and the Pate vmad, 
and the great falls of the latter arè yet tb 
be * their fined obſtriifticns! (i). 
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and how big are the veſſels they can receive? 

21 Having no ports but our rivers and ereeks, 
this Query has been anfered” under dhe 
preceeding one. 8g noi ati 


Mountains 


| ' tains. I muſt refer to Fry and Jefferſon's map 
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of Virginia: and to Evans's analyſis; of his 


map of America for a more philoſophical 
view of them than is to be found in any 
other work. It is worthy . notice,” that our 


mountains are not ſolitary and ſcattered con- 


fuſedly over the face of the country; but 
that they commence at about 1 50 miles from 
the ſea-coaſt, are diſpoſed in ridges one be- 
hind another, running nearly parallel with 
the ſea-coaſt, though rather approaching it 


as they advance north- eaſtwardly. To the 
ſouth-weſt, as the tract of country between 
the ſea-coaſt and the Miſſiſipi becomes nar- 


rower, the mountainsiconyerge into a ſingle 
ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulph of 
| Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and 

gives riſe to ſome of the vaters of that Gulph, 


and particularly to a river called the Apala- 


chicola, probably from the Apalachies, an 


Indian nation formerly reſiding on it. Hence 


ses Hog nn ECCORAaAMDS © 
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ſeen from its various parts, vere called the 


Apalachian mountains, being in fact the end 
or termination only of the great ridges paſſing 


through the continent. European geogra- 


phers however extended the name north- 


wardly as far as the mountains extended; 
ſome giving it, after their ſeparation into 
different ridges, to the Blue ridge, others to 


the North mountain, others to the Alleghaney, 
others to the Laurel ridge, as may be ſeen 
in their different maps. 


ther native or emigrant, but as they ſaw 
them ſo called in European maps. In the fame 
direction generally are the veins of lime- 


ſtone, coal and other minerals hitherto dif- 


coveted : and fo range the falls of our great 
rivers. But the courſes of the great rivers 


are at right angles with theſe. | James and 
Patowmac penetrate through all the ridges 


of mountains eaſtward of the Alleganey. 


That is broken by no watercourſe. It is in 


fat the ſpine of the country between the 


Atlantic on one fide, and the Miſſiſipi and 
St. Laurence on the other. The paſſage of 


the mountains giving riſe to that river, and 


But the fact I be- 
lieve is, that none of theſe ridges were ever 
known by that name to the inhabitants, ei- 


m | 


[ 9 | | 
the Patowmac through the Blue ridge is per- 


haps one of the moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in 


nature. You ſtand on à very high point 
of land. On your right comes up the She- 
nandoah, having ranged along the foot of 
the mountain an hundred miles to ſeek a vent. 
On your left approaches the Patowmac, in 
queſt of a paſſage alſo. In the moment of 
their junction they ruſh together againſt the 
mountain, rend it aſunder, and paſs off to 
the ſea, The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries 
our ſenſes into the opinion that this earth 


has been created in time, that the mountains 
were formed firſt, that the rivers began to 


flow afterwards, that in this'place particularly 
they have been dammed up by the Blue 
ridge of mountains, and have formed an 
ocean which filled the whole valley; that 
continuing to riſe they have at length broken 
over at this ſpoti and have torn the moun- 


tain down from its ſummit to its baſe. The 


piles of rock on each hand, but particularly 
on the Shenandoah, the evident marks 
of their diſrupture and avulſion from their 
beds by the moſt powerful agents of nature, 
corroborate the impreſſion. But the diſtant 
Finiſhing which nature has given to the-pic- 
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ture ĩs of a very different character. wide 


true contraſt to the fore-ground. It is as 


placid and delightful as that is vild and tre- 
mendous. For the mountain being cloven 
aſunder, ſhe preſents to your eye, through 
the cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue ho- 


rizon, at an infinite diſtance in the plain 


country, inviting you, as it were, from the 
riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs 
through the breach and participate of the 
calm below. Here the eye ultimately com- 
poſes itſelf; and that way too the road hap- 
pens actually to lead. You croſs the Pa- 
towmac above the junction, paſs along its 
ſide through the baſe of the mountain for 
three miles, its terrible precipices hanging in 
fragments over and within about 20 
miles reach Frederic town and the fine coun- 


try round that. This ſcene is worth a voyage 
acroſs the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the 


neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are peo- 
ple who have paſſed their lives within half 
a dozen miles, and have never been to ſur- 
vey theſe monuments of a war between ri- 
vers and mountains which muſt have ſhaken 
the earth itſelf to its center. (2).— The 
height of our mountains has not yet been 


[#1]: 


* with any degree of - exaftnefs, - 
The Alleghaney being the great ridge which 
divides the waters of the Atlantic from thoſe 

of the Miſſiſipi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more 


elevated above the ocean than that of any 


other mountain. But its relative height, 


compared with the baſe on which it ſtands, 
is not ſo great as that of ſome others, the 
country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges 


like the ſteps of ſtairs. The mountains of 
the Blue ridge, and of-theſe. the Peaks of Ot- 


ter, are thought to be of a greater height, 


meaſured from their baſe, than any others in 


our country, and perhaps in North America, 
From data, which may found a tolerable 
conjeQure, we ſuppoſe the higheſt peak to 
be about 4000 feet perpendicular, which is 
not a fifth part of the height of the moun- 
tains of South America, nor one third of the 
height which would be neceſſary in our 

latitude to preſerve ice in the open air un- 
melted through the year. The ridge of 
mountains next beyond the Blue ridge, cal- 
led by us the North mountain, is of the 


greateſt extent; for which reaſon they were 


named by the Indians the Endleſs moun- 
tains. , 


Aſub- 


[ 33) 1 

A ſubſtance ſuppoſed to be Pumice, 8 
floating on the Miſſinpi, has induced a 
conjecture, that there is a volcano on ſome 
of its waters: and as theſe are moſtly known to 
their ſources, except the Miflouri, our expec- 
tations of verifying the conjecture would of 
courſe be led to the mountains which divide. 
the waters of the Mexican Gulph from thoſe 
of the South ſea; but no volcano having 
ever yet been known at ſuch a diſtance from 
the ſea, we muſt rather ſuppoſe that this 
floating ſubſtance has been erroneouſly deem- 
ed FRED. 
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ITS Caſcades and Caverns ? 


The only remarkable Caſcade in this coun- Falling 
try, is that of the Falling Spring i in Auguſta, {pring. 


It is a water of James river, where it is called 
Jackſon's river, riſing in the warm ſpring 
mountains about twenfy miles South Weſt 
of the warm ſpring, and flowing into that val- 
ley. About three quarters of a mile from its 
ſource, it falls over a tock 200 feet into the 
valley below. The ſheet of water is broken 
C 


Madiſon's 
cave. 
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in its breadth by the rock in two or three 


places, but not at all in its height. Between 
the ſheet and rock, at the bottom, you may 
walk acroſs dry. This Cataract will bear no 
compariſon with that of Niagara, as to the 
quantity of water compoſing it ; the ſheet 
being only 12 or 15 feet wide above, and 
ſomewhat more ſpread below; but it is half 
as high again, the latter being only 156 feet, 
according to the menſuration made by or- 
der of M. Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, 
and 130 according to a more recent account. 
In the limeſtone country, there are many 
caverns of very conſiderable extent. The 
moſt noted is called Madiſon's Cave, and is 
on the North fide of the Blue ridge, near 
the interſection of the Rockingham and Au- 
guſta line with the South fork of the ſouthern 


river of Shenandoah. It is in a hill of about 


200 fect perpendicular height, the aſcent of 
which, on one ſide, is ſo ſteep, that you may 


pitch a biſcuit from its ſummit into the river 


which waſhes its baſe, The entrance of the 


cave is, in this fide, about two thirds of the 


way up. It extends into the earth about 300 
feet, branching into ſnbordinate caverns, 
ſometimes aſcending a little, but more gene- 


eee of Ma- 
diſon 5 cave, on a ſcale 
8 $0 feet to the inch. 

he. arrows Shew 
where it deſcends or 


aſcends, 
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rally deſcending, and at length terminates, in 
two different places, at baſons of vater of 
unknown extent, and which I ſhould judge 
to be nearly on a level with the water T 
the river; however, I do not think they ar 
formed by refluent water from that, 2 
they are never turbid; becauſe they do not 
riſe and fall in correſpondence with that in 
times of flood, or of drought ; and becauſe 
the water is always cool. It 1s probably 
one of the many reſervoirs with which the 
interior parts of the earth are ſuppoſed to 
abound, and which yield ſupplies to the foun- 
tains of water, diſtinguiſhed from others only 
by. its being acceſſible. The vault of this 
cave 1s of ſolid limeſtone, from 20 to 40 
or 50 feet high, through which water is con- 
tinually percolating. This, trickling down 
the ſides of the cave, has incruſted them 
over in the form of elegant drapery; and 
dripping from the top of the vault generates 
on that, and on the baſe below, ſtalactites 
of a conical form, ſome of which have met 
and formed maſſive columns. 

Another of theſe caves is near the North 
mountain, in the county of Frederick, on 
the lands of Mr. Zane. The entrance into 
this is on the top of an extenſive ridge. 


— 
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You deſcend 30 or 40. feet, as into a well, 
from whence the cave then extends, Beat 
horizontally, 400 feet into the earth, pre- 
ſerving a breadth of from 20 to 50 feet, 
and a height of from 5 to 12 feet. Af- 
ter entering this cave a few feet, the mercury, 
which in the open air was at 5o® . roſe to 57˙ 

of Farenheit's thermometer, af ering to 
115. of Reaumur's, and it continued ar thatt to . 
the remoteſt parts of the cave. The uni- 

form temperature of the cellars of the ob- 

ſervatory of Paris, which are 90 feet deep, 
and of all ſubterranean cavities of any depth, 
vhere no chymical agents may be ſuppoſed to 
produce a factitious heat, has been found to 

be 10%. of Reamur, equal to 54. of Faren- 

heit. The temperature of the cave above- 

mentioned fo nearly correſponds with this, 

that the difference may be aſcribed to a differ- 

ence of inſtruments. 

At the Panther gap, in the ridge which Blowing 

divides the waters of the Cow and the Calf e. 
_ Paſture, is what is called the Blowing cave. 

It is in the fide of a hill, is of about 100 
feet diameter, and emits conſtantly a current 

of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds 

proſtrate to the diſtance of twenty yards 
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before it. This current is ſtrongeſt in dry 
froſty weather, and in long ſpells of rain 
weakeſt, Regular inſpirations and expirations 
of air, by caverns and fiſſures, have been pro- 
bably enough accounted for, by ſuppoſing 
them combined with intermitting fountains; 
as they muſt of courſe inhale air while their 
reſervoirs are emptying themſelves, and again 
emit it while they are filling. But aconftant 
iſſue of air, only varying in its force as the 
weather is drier or damper, vill require a 
new hypotheſis. There is another blowing 
cave in the Cumberland mountain, about a 
mile from where it crofles the Carolina line. 
All we know of this is, that it is not conſtant, 
and that a fountain of water ifſues from it, 

The Natural bridge, the moſt ſublime of Na- 
ture's works, though not comprehended un- 
der the preſent head, muſt not be pretermit- 
ted, It is on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems 
to have been cloven through its length by 
ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at 
the bridge, is, by ſome admeaſurements, 270 
feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 
45 feet wide at the bottom, and 90 feet at 
the top; this of courſe determines the length 
of the bridge, and its height from the water, 
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Its breadth in the middle, is about 60 feet, 
but more at the ends, and the thickneſs of 
the maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 
feet. A part of this thickneſs is conſtituted 
by a coat of earth, which gives growth to 
many large trees. The reſidue, with the 
hill on both ſides, is one ſolid rock of lime- 
ſtone. The arch approaches the Semi-ellip- 
tical form; but the larger axis of the ellipſis, 
which would be the cord of the arch, is many 
times longer than the tranſverſe. Though the 
ſides of this bridge are provided in ſome parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men 
have reſolution to walk tc them and look over 
into the abyſs. You involuntarily. fall. on 
your hands and feet, creep to the parapet and 
peep over it. Looking down. from this 
height about a minute, gave me.a violent 
head ach. If the view from the top be pain- 
ful and intolerable, that from below is de- 
lightful in an equal extreme. It is impoſſible 
for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime to 
be felt beyond what they are here: ſo. beau- 
tiful an arch, ſo elevated, ſo light, and ſpring - 
ing -as it were up to heaven, the rapture of 
the ſpectator is really indeſcribable ! The fif- 
fure continuing narrow, deep, and ſtreight 
C 4 
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for a conſiderable diſtance above and. below 
the bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing 
view of the North mountain on one fide, 
and Blue ridge on the other, at the diſtance 
each of them of about five miles, This 
bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to 
which it has given name, and affords a public 
and commodious paſſage over a valley, which 
cannot be crofled elſewhere for a conſiderable 
diſtance, - The ſtream paſſing under it is 
called Cedar creek. It is a water of James 
river, and ſufficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to 

turn a griſt mill, though its fountain ig not 
more than two miles above.“ | 
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* Don Ulloa mentions a break, ſimilar to this, in 
the province of Angaraez, in South America. It is from 
16 to 22 feet wide, 11 feet deep, and of 1.3 miles 
continuance, English meaſures. Its breadth at top is not 
ſenſibly greater than at bottom. But the following 
fact is remarkable, and will furnish ſome light for 
conjecturing the probable origin of our natural 
bridge, * Eſta caxa, © cauce eſta cortada en pena viva 

con tanta preciſion, que las deſigualdades del un lado en- 
trantes, corre ſponden à las del otro lado ſalientes, como 
fi aquella altura ſe hubieſe abierto expreſamente, eon ſus 
hueltas y tortuoſidades, para dazle tranſito a los aguas por 
entre 
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A Notice of the mines and other 83 
neous riches; its trees, plants, fruits, &c. 

I knew a fingle inſtance of gold found in Gold. 
this ſtate. It was interſperſed in ſmall ſpecks 
through a lump of ore, of about four pounds 
weight, which yielded ſeventeen penny- 
veight of gold, on extraordinary ductility. 
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entre los dos murallones que la forman; ſiendo tal ſu 
igualdad, que fi llegaſen à juntarſe ſe endentarian uno 
eon otro ſin dexar hueco.” Not. Amer. II. f. io. Don 
Ulloa inclines to the opinion, that this channel has been 
effected by the wearing of the water which runs through 
ir, rather than that the mountain Should have been bro- 
ken open by any convulſion of nature. Bus if ir had been 
worn by the running of water, would not the rocks 
which form the ſides, have been worn plane ? or if, 
meeting in ſome parts with veins of harder ſtone, the 
water had left prominences on the one ſide, would not 
the ſame cauſe have ſometimes, or perhaps generally, 
occaſioned prominences on the other fide alſo? Vet Don 
Ulloa tells us, that on the other fide there are always 
correſponding cavities, and that ' theſe rally with the 
prominences ſo perfectiy, that, were the two tides to 

come 
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This ore was found on the North fide of Rap- 
pahanoc, about four miles below the falls. 1 


never heard of any other indication of gold 


in its neighbourhood. | 
On the Great Kanhaway, oppoſite to the 


month of Cripple creek, and about twenty- 


five miles from our ſouthern boundary, in 
the county of Montgomery, are mines of 


lead. The metal is mixed, ſometimes with 


earth, and ſometimes with rock, which re- 
quires the force of gunpowder to open it, 


and is accompanied vith a portion of filyer, 


ſmall to be worth ſeparation under an 


by Proceſs hitherto attempted there. The pro- 


— ee is from - . 80 lb. ee 


— 


come togethet, n in all their indentures, 
without leaving any void. I think that this does not 
reſemble tlie effect of ruuning water, but looks tather as 
if che two ſides had parted aſunder. The ſides of the 
break, over which is the Natural bridge of Virginia, 
conſiſting of a veiny rock which yields to time, the cot- 
reſpondence between the ſalient and re- entering inequa - 
lities, if it exiſted at all, has now diſappeared. This 
break has the advantage of the one deſcribed by Don 
Vlloa in its fineſt circumſtance; no portion in that in- 
Nance having held together, during the ſeparation of the 


other parts, ſo as to form a bridge over the Abyſs. 
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metal from 100 1b. of waſhed ore. The 
moſt common is that of 60 to the 100 lb. 
The veins are at ſometimes moſt flattering; 
at others they diſappear ſuddenly and totally. 
They enter the fide of the hill, and proceed 

horizontally, Two of them are wrought at 
preſent by the public, the beſt of which is 
100 yards under the hill. Theſe would em- 
ploy about 50 labourers to advantage. We 
have not, however, more than 30 generally, 
and theſe cultivare their own corn, They 


have prodnced 60 tons of lead in the year; nl awd 
but the general quantity is from 20 to- 


tons. The preſent furnace is a mile 


the ore-bank, and on the oppoſite ſide of the ri- . 


ver. The ore is firſt vaggoned to the river, 
a quarter of a mile, then laden on board of 
canoes and carried aeroſs the river, which is 
there about 200 yards vide, and then again 
taken into waggons and carried to the fur- 
nace. This mode was originally adopted, 
that they might avail themſelves of a good 
fituation on a creek, for a pounding mill: 
but it would be eafy to have the furnace and 
pounding mill on the fame fide of the river, 
which would yield water, without any dam, 
by a canal of about half a mile in length, 
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From the furnace the lead is tranſported 130 


miles along a good road, leading through the 
peaks of Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Winſton's, 
on James river, from whence it is carried by 
vater about the ſame diſtance to Weſthain, 


This land carriage may be greatly ſhorten- 


ed, by delivering the lead on James river, 
above the blue ridge, from whence a ton 
veight has been brought on two canoes. 
The Great Kanhaway has conſiderable falls 
in the neighbourhood of the mines. About 
ſeven miles below are three falls, of three 
or four feet perpendicular each; and three 
miles above is a rapid of three miles con- 
tinuance, which has been compared in its 
deſcent to the great fall of James river. Yet 
it is the opinion, that they may be laid open 
for uſeful navigation, ſo as to reduce very 
much the portage between the Kanhaway 
and James river. 

A valuable lead mine is ſaid to have been 


lately diſcovered in Cumberland, below the 


mouth of Red river. The greateſt, however, 
known in the weſtern country, are on the 


Miſſiſipi, extending from the mouth of Rock 


river 150 miles upwards. Theſe are not 
vrought, the lead uſed in that country being 
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from the banks on the Spaniſh fide of the 
Miſſifiph, oppoſite to Kaskaskia. 
A mine of copper vas once opened in the Copper. 
county of Amherſt, on the North ſide of James 
river, and another in the oppoſite country, 
on the South fide. However, either from bad 
management or the poverty of the veins, 
they were difcontinued. We are told of a 
rich mine of native copperon the Ouabache, 
below the upper Wiaw. 

The mines of iron worked at preſent, are Iron, 
Callaway” s, Roſs's and Ballendine's, on the 
South fide of James river; Old's on the North 
ſide, in Albemarle ; Miller's in Auguſta, and 

Zane's in Frederic. Theſe two laſt are in the 
valley between the Blue ridge and North 
mountain. Callaway's, Roſs's, Millar's, and 
Zane's, make about 150 tons of bar iron 
each, in the year. Roſs's makes alſo about 
1600 tons of pig iron annually ; Ballandine's 
1900; Callaway's, Millar's, and Zanes, about 
600 each, Beſides theſe, a forge of Mr. Hun- 
ter's, at Fredericksburgh, makes about 300 
tons a year of bar iron, from pigs imported 
from Maryland; and Taylor s forge on 
Neapſco of Patowmac, vorks in the ſame 
way, but to what extent I am not informed. 


Black lead. 
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The indications of iron in other places are 
numerous, and diſperſed through all the mid. 


dle country. The toughneſs of the caſt iron 
of Roſs's and Zane's furnaces is very remarks 
able. Pots and other utenfils, caſt thinner 
than uſual, of this iron, may be ſafely thrown 


into, or out of the waggons in which they 


are. tranſported, Salt-pans made of the 


fame, and no longer wanted for that purpoſe, 


cannot be broken up in order to be melted 
again, unleſs previouſly drilled in many parts. 
In the weſtern country, we are told ofiron 


mines between the Muskingham and Ohio; 


of others on Kentucky, between the Cum- 
berland and Barren rivers, between Cumber- 


land and Tannifſee, on Reedy creek near the 


Long iſland, and on Cheſnut creek, a branch 
of the great Kanhaway, near where it eroſſes 
the Carolina line. What are called the iron 
banks, on the Miſſiſipi, are believed, by a 
good judge, to have no iron in them. In 


general, from what is hitherto known of that 


country, it ſeems to want iron. | 
Conſiderable quantities of black lead are 
taken occaſionally for uſe from Winterham, 
in the county of Amelia, I am not able, 
however, to give a particular ſtate of the 
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mine. There is no work eſtabliſhed at it, 
thoſe who want going and procuring it for 
themſelves. 


The country on James river, * 15 to pit coal. 
20 miles above Richmond, and for ſeveral 


miles northward and ſouthward, is replete 
with mineral coal of a very excellent qua- 
lity. Being in the hands of many proprie- 
tors, pits have been opened, and before the 
interruption of our commerce, were worked 
to an extent equal to the demand. 

In the weſtern country coal is known . to 
be in ſo many places, as to have induced an 


opinion, that the whole tract between the 


Laurel mountain, Miflifipi and Ohio, yields 


coal. It is alſo known in many places on 
the North fide of the Ohio. The coal at 


Pittsburg is of very ſuperior quality. A bed 


of it at that place has been afire fince the 
year 1765. Another coal-hill on the Pike- 
run of Monongahela has been afire ten years; 
yet it has burnt away about twenty yards 
only. 


I have known one inſtance of an Emerald 8 


found in this country, Amethyſts have been ſtones. 


frequent, and chryſtals common; yet not in 
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Limeſtone, 


t#j 


ſuch numbers any of them as to be worth 
ſeeking. 

There is very good marble, and in a vary 
great abundance, on James river, at the mouth 
of Rockfiſh. The ſamples I have ſeen were 
ſome of them of a white as pure as one might 


expect to find on the ſurface of the earth: 


but moſt of them were variegated with 


red, blue, and purple. None of it has been 


ever worked. It forms a very large preci- 
pice, vhich hangs over a navigable part of 
the river. It is ſaid there is marble at 
Kentucky. 

But one vein of limeſtone is known | 
below the Blue ridge. Its / firſt appearance, 
in our country, is in Prince William, two 
miles below the Pignut ridge of mountains; 
thence it paſſes on nearly parallel with that 
and croſſes the Rivanna about five miles be- 
low it, where it is called the Souh-weſt ridge. 


It then croſſes Hardware, above the mouth 


of Hudſon's creek, James river at the mouth of 
Rockfiſh, at the marble quarry before ſpoken of, 


probably runs up that river to where it appears 


again at Roſs's iron-works, and fo paſſes off 
ſouth-weſtwardly by Flat creek of Otter river, 
It is never more than one hundred yards 

wide 
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wide, From the Blue ridge weſtwardly the 
whole country ſeems to be founded on a 


rock of limeſtone, beſides infinite quantities 


on the ſurface, both looſe and fixed. This 
is cut into beds, which range, as the moun- 
tains and ſea-coaſt do, from ſouth-weſt to 
north-eaſt, the lamina of each bed declining 


from the horizon towards a paralleliſm with 


the axis of the earth. Being ſtruck” with 
this obſervation, I made, with a quadrant, 
a great number of trials on the angles of their 
declination, and found them to vary from 
225. to 609, but averaging all my trials the 
reſult was within one third of a degree of 
the elevation of the pole or latitude of the 
place, and much the greateſt part of them 
taken ſeparately were little different: from 
that : by which it appears that theſe lamina 
are, in the main, parallel with the axis of the 
earth. In ſome inſtances, indeed, I found 
them perpendicular, and even reclining the 
other. way : but theſe were extremely” rare, 
and always attended with figns of convulſion, 
or other circumſtances of ſingularity, which 
admitted a poſſibility of removal from their 


original poſition. Theſe trials were made 


between Madiſon's cave and the Patowmac. 
D 
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We hear of lg bone on the Miſſiſipi and 


Ohio, and in all the mountainous country 
between the eaſtern and veſtern waters, not 
on the mountains themſelves, hut aceupying 
the yallies between them. 

Near the eaſtern foot of the North: moun- 
tain are immenſe bodies of Schiſt, containing 
_ impreſſions of ſhells in a variety of forms. 

I have received petrified ſhells of very diffe- 


rent kinds from the firſt ſources of the Ken 


tucky, which bear no reſemblance to any 
I have ever ſeen on the tide-waters. It is 
ſaid that ſhells are found in the Andes, in 
South-America, fifteen thouſand feet above 
the level of the ocean. This is conſidered 
by many, both of the learned and unlearned, 


as a proof of an univerſal deluge. To the 


many conſiderations oppoſing: this opinion, 
the following may be added. The atmoſphere, 
and all its contents; whether of water, air, 
or other matters, gravitate to the earth; 


that is to ſay, they have weight. Experience 


tells us, that the weight of all theſe together 
never exceeds that ofa column of mercury of 31 
inches height, which is equal to one of rain 
water of 35 feet high. If the whole con- 
tents of the atmoſphere then were water, 
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inſtead of what they are, it would cover the 
globe but 35 feet deep; but 3s. theſe wa- 
ters, as they fell, would run into the ſeas, 
the ſuperficial meaſure of which, is to that 
of the dry parts of the globe as two to one, 
the ſeas Would be raiſed only 52 4 feet above 
their preſent leyel, and of courſe yould 
overflaw the lands to that height only. Ia 
Virginia this would be a very ſmall pro- 
portion even of the champaign country, the 
banks of our tidewaters being frequently, if 
hot generally, of a greater height. Neluges 
beyond this extent then, as for inſtance to 
the North mountain or to Kentuckey, ſeem 
out of the laws of nature. But within it 
they may have taken place to a greater or 
leſs degree, in proportion to the comhina- 
tion of natural cauſes Which may be ſup- 
poſed to have produced them. Hiſtory ren» 
ders probable ſome inſtances of a partial de: 
luge in the country lying round the Me- 
diterranean ſea. It has often been * ſup- 
N and! is not e that that hs way , 


= 

once a lake. While ſuch, let us admit an 
extraordinary collection of the waters of the 
atmoſphere from the other parts of the globe 
to have been diſcharged over that aud the 
countries Whoſe waters run into it. That 
lake may thus have been ſo raiſed as to 
overflow the low | lands adjacent to it, as 

thoſe of Egypt and Armenia, which, according 
toa tradition of the Egyptians and Hebrews, 
were overfſowed about 2300 years before 
the Chriſtian aera; thoſe of Attica, ſaid to 
have been overflowed in the time of Ogyges, 
about 500 years later; and thoſe of Theſſaly, 
in the time of Deucalion, ſtill 300 years poſ- 
terior. But ſuch deluges as theſe, will not 
account for the ſhells found in the higher 
lands. Beſides the uſual proceſs for gene- 
rating ſhells by the elaboration of earth and 
vater in animal veſſels, may not nature have 
provided an equiyalent operation, by paſ- 
fing the ſame materials through the pores of 
calcareous earths and ſtones? As we ſee 
calcareous drop-ſtones generating every day 
by the percolation of water through lime- 
ſtone, and new marble. forming in the quar- 
ries from Which the old has been taken out, 
which is ſaid to be the caſe in the quarries 
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or Italy.” kit more - difficult for natnre to 


ſhoot the calcareous Juice into the form of 


a ſhell, than other Juices into thei forms of 


5 4+ 


chryſtals,” plants, animals, according to the 
conſtruction of the veſſels through which 


they paſs? There is,a Wonder ſomewhere. 


Is it greateſt on this branch of the dilem- 
ma, or on that which ſuppoſes the creation 
of ſuch a body of water, and its ſubſequent 
annihilation? Have not Naturaliſts already 
brought themſelves to believe much ſtranger 
things? Thus, they ſeriouſſy concur in the 
opinion that thoſe immenſe hills and plains 
of marble to be found in every quarter of 
the globe, nay the very foundation of the 
earth itſelf, which is of limeſtone in large 
tracts of this country, and probably of others, 
and has been found here to continue ſolid 
to the depth of 200 feet, farther than which 
ve have not penetrated, that theſe, I ſay, 
and all other "calcareous bodies, are animal 
remains. Monſieur de Voltaire, who ſeems 
firſt to have ſuſpected that ſhells might grow 
unconnected with animal bodies, ſpecifies an. 
inſtance in a particular place in France, 
which has never yet, as far as I have heard, 
been diſproved or denied. 
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Stone. There is great abundance (more e 
when you, approach the mountains) of ſtone, 
white, blue, brown, &c. fit for the the chiſſel, 

good milſtone, ſuch alſo as ſtands the fre, 

and flateſtone. We are told of flint, fit for 

gun flints, on the Meherrin in Brunſvic, on 

the Miffifipi between the mouth of Ohio and 
Kaskaskia, and on others of the weſtern Wa- 

ters. . or mica is in ſeveral Wee 


like the Sturbridge it in "Edgland,” Picks rs 
made which will reſiſt long t the. violent, ac- 
tion of fire, has been found on Tuckahoe 
creek of James rivet, and. no doubt will be 
found 1 in other places, Chalk is. ſaid to be 
in Botetourt and Bedford. In the latter eoun- 
ty is ſome earth, believed to be Cypſeous. 
Ochres are Lond in Various parts. «ted. 26 
In the limeſtone. country are many caves 
the earthy floors of which are impregnated 
with nitre. On Rich creek, a branch of the 
Great Kanhaway, about 60 miles below o the 
lead mines, is a very large one, about 20 
yards wide, and entering a hill a, quarter or 
half a mile. The vault is of rock, from 9 to 


Nitre. 
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15 or 20 feet above the floot. A Mr. Lynch, 
who gives me this acconnt, undertook to ex- 
tract the nitre. Beſides a cat o the ſalt which 
had formed on tlie vault and floor, he found 
the earth highly impregnated” to the depth 
of ſeven feet in ſome'places,:and generally of 
three, every buſhel yielding on an average 
three pounds of nitre. Mr. Lynch having made 
about 1000 lb. of the ſalt from it, conſigned 
it to ſome others, who have ſince made 10,000 
Ib. They have done this by purſuing the 
cave into the hill, never trying a ſecond time 
the earth they have once exhauſted, to ſee 
how far or ſoon it receives another impreg- 
nation. At leaft fifty. of - theſe caves are 1:;.;.; 
worked on the Greenbriatr. There are many 
of them known on Cumberland river. 0 
The country veſtward of the Alleghaney salt. 
abounds wich ſprings of common ſalt. The 
moſt remarkable we have heard of are at 
Bullets lick, the Big bones, the Blue licks, 
and on the North fork of Holſton. The area 
of Bullet's lick is of many acres. Digging 
the earth to the depth of three feet, the 
water begins to boil up, and the deeper 
you go, and the drier the Weather, the ſtrong- 
er is the brine.” A thonſand gallons of water 
D4 
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yield from abuſhel to a buſhel and a halfof 


Alt, arhich: i about 50 m ee notes 
1b. of ſalt; but of ſea water 25 Ib. yield 


one lb. of ſalt. So that ſea water is more 


than three times as ſtrong as that of theſe 


iprings. A ſalt ſpring has been lately diſ- 
covered at the Turkey foot on Lohogany, 
by which river it is overfloved, except at 
very low water. Its merit is not yet known. 
Duning's lick is alſo as yet unttied, but it is 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt on this ſide the Ohio. 


The ſalt ſprings on the margin of the Onon- 


Medicinal 
ſprings. 


dago lake are ſaid to give a n 1 to 
the waters of the lake. 

There are ſeveral Medicinal! rings — 
of which are indubitably efficacious, - while 
others ſeem to owe their reputation as much 
to fancy and change of air and regimen as 
to their real virtues. None of them having 


undergone a chemibal analyſis in skilful hands, 


nor been ſo far the ſubject of obſervations 
as to have produced a reduction into clafſes 


of the diſorders which they relie ve, it is in 
my power to give little more than an enu- 
meration of them. | d 

. The moſt efficacious of theſe are ewo fringe 
in Auguſta, near the firſt ſources of James 
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river vhere it is called Jackſon's river 
riſe near the foot of the ref — 


generally called the Warmſpring mountain 


but in the maps Jackſon's mountains The 
one is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Warm 


Warm ſpring iſſues vith a very bold ſtream, 
ſufficient to work a griſt-mill, and to keep 
the vaters of its baſon, vhich is 30 feet in 
diameter, at the vital warmth, iz. 96. of 
Farenheit's thermometer. The matter with 
which theſe waters are allied, is very volatile 

its ſmell indicates it to be ſulphureous, as alſo 
does the cireumſtance of its turning ſilver 
black. They relieve rheumatiſm; Other 
complaints alſo of very different natures 
have been removed or leſſened hy them. It 
rains here four or five days in every week. 


The Hot-ſpring is about ſix miles from the. 


Warm, is much ſmaller, and has been ſo hot 
as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its 
degree of heat to be leſſened. <It raiſes the 
mercury in Fatenheit's thermometer to 112 
degrees, which is fever heat. It ſometimes 
relieves vhere the Warmſpring fails. A faun 
tain of common vater, iſſuing vithin a few 
inches of its margin, gives it a: ſingular apy 
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ſpring, and the other of the Hot - ſpring. The 


1 
ce. OComparing the temperature of 
theſe th mat of the Hot-ſprings of Kanz 
ſchatka, of vhich Krachininnikow gives an 
account, the differende is very great, the lat. 
ter railing! the mercury 1410 100 which is 
vithin 12% of boiling vatet. Thbeſe ſprings 
are very much reſorted to in ſpite of a touil 
want of aecommodation fot: the ſick. Their 
vaters are ſtrongeſt in the hotteſt months, 
Which oceaſions — ed — 
and Auguſt priſcipallyx7. 
The Sveet-ſprings are in che" eaux ef 
Botetourt, at the eaſtern foot of the Allezha- 
ney, about 42 miles from the Warm-ſprings, 
They are ſtill leſs known. Having heen fbuad 
to relieve caſes in vhich the othem had been 
ineffetally tried, it is probable their com- 
poſition is different. They are different alſs 
in their temperature, being as cold as com- 
mon vater: which is not mentioned, however, 
as a proof of à diſtinct impregnution. This 
is among the firſt ſources of james river. 
on Pxtowmuc river, in Berkeley county, 
above the North mountain, art Medicinal 
ſprings much more frequented than thoſe of 
Auguſta. Their powers, however, are leſs, 
the waters weakly mineraliſed, and ſcarcely 
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varm. They are mote viſited, — 
ated in a fertile, plentiful, and populous coun 
try, better provided with aceommadationa, 
alvays ſafe from the Indians, and, genteſt to 
the more populous ſtares. 20-7395 

In Louiſa county, on the head vaters of 
the South Anna branch of Vork tiver, ate 
ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue. They are 
not much uſed; however. There is 4 Vea 
Chalybeate at Richmond; and many dthert 
in various parts of the country, vhich are of 
too little worth, or too little not, to dam 
merated after thoſe before - mentioned · 12 201 

Ve are told. of a Sulphur⸗ſpring on Hows 
ard's creek of Greenbriar, and. - another; at 
Boonsborough on Kentuckey.;. ;; -; 7 
In the low grounds of the Great: Kankas Burning 
Way, 7 miles above the mouth of Elk river; ſpring. 
and 67 above that of the KankgWay:: its 
ſelf, is a hole in the earth of the capacity 
of 30 or 40 gallons, from which iſſues gon! 
ſtantly a bituminous. vapour in: ſo from a 
current as to give to the ſand about. its oxiſies 
the motion which it has in a boiling: ſpring. 
On preſenting a lighted: candle or torch within, 
18 inches of the hole, it flames up in à co- 
lumn of 18 inches diameter and four or five fost 
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- height, Which ſometimes burns out within 20 
minutes,” ai at other times has been known 
to continue three days, and then has been 
left. ſtill burning. The flame is unſteady, "of 
the denſity of that of burning ſpirits, and 
ſmells like” burning pit coal. Water ſome⸗ 
times collects in the baſon, which is remarka- 
bly cold, and is kept in ebiillition by the 
vapour ifſuing through it. If the vapour be 
fired in that ſtate, the vater ſoon becomes is 
varm that the hand cannot bear it, and eva- 
porates wholly in a ſhort time. This, with 
the circumjacent lands, is the property of 
his Excellency General Waſhington and or Ge- 
neral Lewis. 1 

| There 1s a imilar one on Sandy river, the 
flame of which is a column of about 12 
inches diameter, and 3 feet high. General 
Clarke, ' who informs me of it; kindled the 

vapour, r about an NY and left it 
Burning I}, 10 OF 0 

Syphon The mention of uncommon ſprings leads 
fountains. me to that of Syphon fountains. There is 
one of theſe near the interſection of the Lord 

Fairfax s boundary with the North mountain, 
not far from Brock's gap, on the ſtream of 
vhich is a griſt-mill, vhich grinds two buſhels 
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of grain at every flood of the ſpting. Ano- 


ther, near the Cow-paſture river, a mile and 
a half below its confluence vith che Bull- 
paſture river, and 16 or 17. miles from the 
Hot-ſprings, which intermits once in every 


twelve hours. One alſo near the mouth of 
the North Holſton. 280.4 
After theſe may be e the Nana 
Pell on the lands of a Mr. Lewis in Frede- 
rick county. It is ſomewhat larger than a 
common vell; the vater riſes in it as near 
the ſurface of the earth as in the neighbour- 


ing artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet 


unknown. It is ſaid there is a current in it 
tending ſenſibly downwards. If this be true, 
it probably feeds ſome fountain, of which 
it is the natural reſervoir, diſtinguiſhed from 
others, like that of Madiſon's cave, by being 
acceſſible. It is uſed with a bucket. and 
windlaſs, as an ordinary well. 


+ complete catalogue of the trees, plants, W 
fruits, &c. is probably not defired. I will 


sketch out thoſe which. would principally at- 
tract notice, as being 1. Medicinal, 2. Eſcu- 
Tent, .3. Ornamental, or 4. Uſeful for fabri- 
cation; adding the Linnzan to the popular 
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names, as the latter might not convey pre- 
ciſe information to a foreigner. | I ſhall eon 
. myſelf too to native plants. 

1. Senna. Caſſia liguſtrina. | 
Y ep rn Polygonum Sagittatum. 
. Clivers or gooſegraſs. Galium purium. 
Lobelia of ſeveral ſpecies. | 
Palma chriſti. Ricinus, 
- (3): James-town weed. Datura Stramonium. 
Mallow. Malva rotundifolia.” 
: Syrian mallow. Hibiſcus So. k 
Ot Hibiſcus virginicus. 
Indian mallow. Sida rhombifolia. 
| Sida abutilon. 
= Virginia Marſhmallow. n hermaphre: 
dita. 


* 1 


Napæa dioica. 

Indian phyſic. Spiræa trifoliata. 
Euphorbia Ipecaeuanhæ. 
Pleuriſy root. Aſelepias decumbens. _ 
Virginia ſnake root. Ariſtolochia ſerpentatia 
Black ſnake root. Adæa racemoſa. 

Seneca rattleſnake root. Polygala ſenega. 
- Valerian. Valeriana locuſja cadiata. * 
\ Gentiang Saponaria, villoſa, & centaurium. 
- Ginſeng. Panax quinquefolium. 
Angelica. Angelica ſylveſtris. 


N 
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©" Caſſava. deep urens. 


2. Tuckahoe. co ble; 
- Jeruſalem artichoke. Helianthus tuberoſus. 
Long potatoes. Convolvulus batatas. 
Granadillas. Maycocks. er Paſſi- 
| flora incarnata. 
; Panic. Panicum of many ſpecies. © 
Indian millet. Holcus laxus. 
Holcus ſtrioſus. 
Wild oat. Zizania aquatica. 
Wild pea. Dolichos of Clayton. | 
Lupine. Lupinus perennis. 
Wild hop. Humulus lupulus. 
Wild cherry. Prunus virginiana. 
Cherokee plumb. Prunus 151 
veſtris fructu majori. 
Wild plumb. Prunus ſylveſtris n 
fructu minori. 
Wild crab apple. Pyrus coronaria. 
Red mulberry. Morus rubra. 
Perſimmon. Dioſpyros virginiana. 
Sugar maple. Acer ſaccharinum. 
Scaly bark hiccory. Juglans alba cortice 
ſquamoſo. Clayton. 
Common hiccory. Juglans alba, fructu mi- 
nore rancido, Clayton, 
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paccan or Illinois nut. Not deſeribed by 
Linnæus, Miller or Clayton. Were L to 
venture to deſeribe this, ſpeaking of £ the 


fruit from memory, and of "the leaf 


from plants of two years growth, I ſhould 
ſpecify it as the Juglans alba, foliolis 
lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſerratis, tomen- 
toſis, fructu minore, ovato, compreſſo, 
vix inſculpto, dulci, putamine tenerti- 
mo. It grows on the Illinois, Wabaſh, 
Ohio and Miſſiſipi. It is ſpoken of by 


Don Ulloa under the name of pacanos, 


in his Noticias Americanas. Entret. 6. 
Black walnut. Juglans nigra. 1 # 
White walnut. Juglans alba, 

Cheſnut, Fagus caſtanea. 

Chinquapin. Fagus pumila. . 

Hazlenut. Corylus avellana. | 

Grapes, Vitis. Various kinds, though only 
three deſcribed by Clayton. 

Scarlet Strawberries. Fragaria virginiana of 

Millar. 

Whortleberries. Vaccinium uliginoſum 1 
Wild gooſeberries. Ribes groſſularia. 
Cranberries. Vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Black raſpberries. Rubus occidentalis. 
Blackberries. Rubus fruticoſus. 
Dewberries, Rubus caeſius. Cloud- 


# 
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Qondhgrrins, Rubus 'chamimotus.' | 
pt 71 r 1 56 
3. n Platanus kenne. 
Poplar. Liriodendron talipiferi, | 

Populus 3 — 
Black poplar. Populus nl 
Aſpen. Populus tremula- | 
Linden or lime. Tilia Americana. 
Red flowering maple; Acer enbetii 
_ Horſercheſnutor Buck's eye. Azſeulus ns payia. | 
Catalpa. Bignonia catalpa. 5 
Umbrella! Magnolia tripetala. 
Swamp laurel.  Magrnilia"glanca. - 
 Cucimber-tree. Magnolia acuminata, 
Portugal bay. Laurus indica. * 
Red bay. Laurus borbonia. 2 
Dwart-roſe bay. Rhododendron maximum. 
Laurel of the weſtern country; Qu. ſpecies? 2 
Wild pimento. Laurus Denrdin. | 
Saſſafras. Laurus ſaſſafras. 
Locuſt. Robinia ran | 
Honey-locuſt: Gleditſia. 1. G6 
Dog wood. Coꝛ nus florida. 
Fringe or ane eee vir- 

ginica. | 
Barberry. Berberis l | 
Redbud or Judas-tree. Cercis cnnadindis 
E 
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_ Holly. Ulex aquifolium. S eee 
Cockſpur hawthorn. Cratægus coccines. 
Spindle- tree. Ruonymus Europæus. 
1 e en Awe- 
ricanus. Ai 
Itea Virginia.. . 
Elder. Sambucus nigra. 
Papaw. Annona triloh. 
Candleberry myrtle. dee 
Dwarf laurel. Wien . | 


folia | 
Lia ladies e930: 

Ivy. Hedara'quingueſtia. bl CUT 
Trumpet. th CA Lonicers fer 

virens. 
Upright 1 Ae nadifdrs. 
- Yellow: jaſmine, Bignonia e er 
Calycanthus florihs. 
American aloe. Agave virginica.. 
Sumach. Rhus. Qu. ſpecies > .::: -... 
Poke. Phytolacca decandea. 00 
Long moſs. Tillandſia Uſncoides 


11. Reed. Aae 


' - Vina hemp. Acnida cannabiaa, | F 
Flax. Linum virginianum. 
Black or r Piteh- fine. — IE 


, 27 ' - 


. 
White pine. Pinus iyobiis, S . 
Tellow pine. 'Pinus2vitginica, 
3 Piaus fonlis fngulardus. 


n 1 d,c019 Fo: 
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ſpruce ei. Pins canadenſis. 
Arbor vit. Thaya oeeidentalis.” 
Juniper. Juniperus 3 W cede 
_with-us,) clio 09060”, 
Cypreſs. Cupreſſus ae: W 
Blach oH Quereus nigra. b 
White oak. Quercus alba. 
Red oak. Quercus FUbra 
Willow oak. Quereus — SUSIE 
Cheſwarioak; Quereus prinus! 
Hack jack oak. drm enten. cx 
ton! Ouety :: F 
Ground 6ak One pin, Clayton. 
"Live oalæ. —— bow e Millar. 
e Man. Betula a” 18811 
40 ——— 5 „ « 
© Frauinus god angles. Mala. 
Ein. Ulmus americana. 
Willow. Salim. Query ſpecies:? 
Seer Gum. menen ſtyraciſſua. 
4700 az3i5nt” 5) 200 E22 3: 
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The following OP in Virginia when 
firſt viſited by the Engliſh ;"but-it is not ſaid 


whether'of ſpontaneous growth or by cultiva- 


tion only. Moſt probably they vere natives 
of more ſouthern. climates, and handed along 


the tontinent from one nation to nn of 


the ſavages. {7 an kA 
Tobacco. Nicotiana. (. 20 MI 
Maize. Zea mays. ited 8 
Round potatoes. Solanum . 3H. '* 
Pumpkins. Cucurbita pepo. 
Cymlings. Cucurbita . 
Squaſhes. Cucurbita melopepo- 5 polity 


There is an infinitude of other Sid 


flowers, for an enumeration and ſeientiſie de- 
ſcription of which I muſt refer tothe Flora 
Virginica of our great botaniſt Dr. Clayton, 
publiſhed! by Gronovius at Leyden, in 4762. 
This accurate obſerver vas a native and xe- 
ſident of this ſtate, paſſed a long life: in ex- 
ploring and deſcribing. it's plants, and is ſup- 
poſed to have enlarged the botanical cata- 
logue as much as I any man who has 


lived. ln ec ne 
Beſides theſe ads [hich are-native, our 


Farms produce wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buck wheat, broom corn, and Indian corn. 


1 5 
The climate ſuits rice'well enough wherever 
the lands do. Tobacco, hemp, flax and cot- 
ton are ſtaple commodities. - Indico yields 
two cuttings. The ſilk-worm is a native, 
and the * PO Wet its food, os 
kindly. 

We cultivate alſo potatoes, both the long 
and the round, turneps, carrots, ' parſneps, 
pumpkins and ground nurs (Arachis). Our 
graſſes are Lucerne, St. Foin, Burnet, Timo- 
thy, ray and orchard graſs, red, white and 
yellow cloyer, greenſwerd, blue graſs and 
crab graſs. - NY 

The gardens yield musk melons, water me- 

nas! tomatas, okra, pomegranates, figs, and 
the eſculent plants of Europe. 

The orchards produce apples, pears, cher⸗ 
ries, quinces, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
almonds, and plumbs, 

Our quadrupeds have been moſtly deſcribed Animals. 
by Linnzus and Monſ. de Buffon. Of theſe 
the Mammoth, or big buffalo as called by the 
Indians, muſt certainly have been the largeſt. 
Their -tradition is that he was carnivorous 
and till exiſts in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica. A delegation of warriors from the De- 
laware tribe having viſited the governor of 


[ww] 
Virginia, daring. the preſent revolution; en 
matters of buſineſs, after theſe bad boon d 
cuſſed and ſettled in council, the governo 
asked them ſome .queſtions relative to- their 
country, and among others, what they knew 
or had heard of the animal whoſe bones vert 
found at the Saltlicks, on the Ohio. Their 


chief ſpeaker. immediately put himſelf into 


an attitude of oratory, and with a pomp 
ſuited to what he conceiyed the elevation of 
his ſubject, informed him that it vas a tradi- 
tion handed down from their fathers, 4 That 


© in antient times a herd of theſe tremendous | 


animals came to the Big-hone' licks,” and 
began an univerſal deſtruction of the bear, 
© deer, elks, buffaloes, and other "ahimals 
* which had been created for the uſe of the 
© Indians: that the Great Man above, looking 


© down and ſeeing | this, was ſo enraged: that 


he ſeized his lightning, deſcended. on the 
« earth, ſeated himſelt on à neighbouring 
mountain, on a rock of which his ſeat and 
the print of his feet are ſtill to be ſeen, 


© and hurled his bolts among them till che 


© whole were ſlaughtered, except the big 
© bull, who preſenting his forehead to the 
* ſhafts ſhook them off as they fell; but miſ- 
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11 
fing one at length, it wotnded him in the” 
« fide; whereon, (pringing round, he bounded 
. over the Ohio, over the Wabache, the II- 
© nois, and finally over the great lakes, where - 
« he is living at this day.“ It is well known 
that on the Ohio, and in many parts of 
America further north, tusks, grinders, and 
Skeletons of unparalleled magnitude are found 
in great numbers, ſome lying on the ſurface 
of the earth, and ſome a little below it. A 
Mr. Stanley, taken priſoner by the Indians 
near the mouth of rhe Taniffee, relates that, 


after being transferred through ſeveral tribes, 


from one to another, he was at length car- 


riedover the mountains weſt of the Miſſouri to 


ariver which runs weſtwardly; that theſe bones 


abounded-there ; and that the natives deſeri- 


bed to him the animal to which they belonged 
as ſtill exiſting in the northern parts of their 
country; from which deſcription he judged 
it to be an elephant. Bones of the ſame kind 
heve been lately found, ſome feet below the 
ſurface of the earth, in falines opened on the 


North Holſton, a branch of the Tanifſee, 


about the latitude of 367 North. From 
the accounts publiſhed in Europe, I ſuppoſe 
it to be deeided that theſe are of the fame 


3”. Wo.” 


kind with thoſe 2 in Siberia.» lnſtances 
are mentioned of like animal remains found in 
the more ſouthern climates. of both hemiſ· 
pheres; but they are either ſo looſely men- 
tioned as to leave a doubt of the fact, fo in- 
accurately deſcribed as not to authorize the 
clafling them with: the great northern bones, 
or ſo rare as to found a ſuſpicion that they have 
been carried thither as curioſities from more 
northern regions. So that on the whole there 
ſeem to be no certain veſtiges of the exiſtence 


of this animal further South than the ſalines' 


laſt mentioned. It is remarkable that the 
tusks and skeletons have been aſcribed by 
the naturaliſts of Europe to the elephant, 
while the grinders have been given to the 
hippopotamus, or river horſe. Vet it is ac“ 
knowledged that the tusks and skeletons are? 
much larger than thoſe of the elephant, and 
the grinders many times greater than thoſe of 
the hippopotamus, and eſſentially different in 
form. Wherever theſe grinders are found, 


there alſo ve find the tusks and skeleton; 


but no skeleton of the hippopotamus nor 
grinders of the elephant. It vill not be ſaid 
that the hippopotamus and elephant came al- 
vays to the ſame ** the former to depoſit 
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depoſited. there? We muſt. agree” then that 


theſe remains belong to each other, chat they 
are of one and the ſame animal, that this 


vas not a hippopotamus, becauſe the hippo- | 
tamus had.no tusks nor ſuch a frame, and 
| ecauſe. the grinders differ in. their fize as well 


as, in the number and form of their points. 
That it was not an elephant I think aſcer- 


tained by proofs equally deciſive. I will 
not avail myſelf of the authority of the ce- 


lebrated anatomiſt who, from an examina: 


tign of the form and ſtructure of the tusks, 


has declared they were eſſentially different 


from thoſe of the elephant; becauſe another & 


| anatomiſt, equally celebrated, has declared; 
on. a like examination, that they are-preciſely 


the, ſame. - Between two ſuch authorities I 
will ſuppoſe this circumſtance equivocal. But, 


I, The skeleton of the Mammoth (for fo the 


incognitum has been called) beſpeaks an ani 


mal of five or ſix times the cubic volume of 
the elephant, as Monſ. de Buffon has ad- 
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his . grigders;. and the. latter his tusks and 
keleron.,,., For what became of the parts not 
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terre has divitoh&Braba; vitdbr of in oh 
phant being fuimed ee Fr 


elephant he edu ee ee in 1 
regions where che remüins of che mammot! 
have been found: The elephant is a native 
only of the torrid*2one And its vieinities: 
if, with theaffiftarice of wit apartments an 
warm cloatiüng, he Heis been referved in life 
in the - temperate himates of Eitrope, 1 
only been for a ſhift 7 eee 
have deen bis natural period, und no = 


of his multiplication' th them ' has ever, 
known. But no bobs of the mam 

have before obiervell, have been 5 5 
further ſouth man the ſalines of the Holſton, 
and they have been found as far north as the 


Arctic circle. Thoſe therefore who are ot 
2 chat the elephant and mammoth are 


„ 
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— s that Exiſt and ! multiply in the 
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once have urid übe regiohs and fince 
abandoned them, of which however theylobe 
exhibits no deal indications ; of, 
3. That the obliquiry- of che celiptic;” when. 
theſe elephants lived; was o great as to 1. 
clade - within the tropics all choſe regions in 
which the bones ure found; the tropics being, 
as is before obſerved; the natural limits of 
habitation for the elephant. But if it be ad- 
mitted that this obliquity has really decreaſed, 
and we adopt the higheſt rate of decreaſe 
yer pretended, chat is, of one, minute in 
century, to transfer the northern tropic to 
the Arctic circle, would carry the exiftence 


of theſe ſuppoſed elephants 256,000 years : 


back a period far beyond out conception 
of the duration of animal bones left expoſed 
to the open air, us theſe are in many in- 
ſtances. Befides, though theſe regions would 
then be ſuppoſed: within the . tropics, yet 
their winters would have been too fevere 
Hr the ſenſibility of the elephant. They 
vould have had too but one day and one night 
in the year, a circumſtance to which ve 


have no reaſon to ſuppoſe the nature of the 


elephant fitted. However it has been demon- 
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| erstellt A vision ef ks in 


the Ecliptie takes pls i all, it is vibratory? 
andnever exceeds thb limitSofgdegrees, which 


is not ſufficient tc bting diele bones within tie 


tropics. One of theſehyp8theles, or ſome other 
equally. voluntary and ina dimiſſible to cautlouꝭ 


philoſophy, m maſt be adopted to ſupport the 


opinion chat theſe are the bones of he 
elephant. For my own part, 1 Grid it eas 
ſier to believe that an animal may have 


exiſted, reſembling the elephant in his tusks, 


and general anatomy, while his nature was 
in other reſpects extremely different; From 
che zoth degree of South latitude to the:3oth 
of North, are nearly the litnits which nature 
has fixed for the exiſtence and multiplication 
of the elephant known tö us. Proceeding 
thence northwardly to 362 degrees, ve enter 
thoſe aſſigned to the Mammoth. The fur- 
ther we. adyance North, the more their veſs 
tiges multiply as far as the earth has 'been 
explored in that direction; and it is as probe 
ble as otherwiſe, that this progreſſion conti- 
nues to the pole itſelf, if land extends ſo 
far. The center of the Frozen zone then 


may be the Achme of their vigour, as that 


of the Torrid is of the elephant. Thus na- 
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tion . between theſe tx ttememions animals, — ob abe 


rhoſe breadth.indged is, net preciſely: known, 

though-at preſent g ppoſe-it! about 
6 degrees of ;latifydeg;/te\ e to 
the;.elephant: the regions South of rhele con. 
Gnes, and! thoſe, North, to EAR by Ai 
founding the .conſtitutipn of the one in het 
extreme of heat and that of the, ocher in 
the extreme; of cold. When the Creator has 
therefore ſeparated their naturs as far as the 
extent of the ſcale e allowed. 
0 ghis. planet would, permit ir Seems Per. 
verſe tes declate ir the ſame, from 155 partial 
reſemblance gf their tysks OO; But 


TH 
ie. certgin lich 2, gan bay- HOOP in Ame. 
corrſtial beings; a ould haye aged to 


mmoſphere.; it breathed, from: the ; impuration 
at impotence in the: conception) and) nouriſh, 
ment of animal life on i large ſealer to have 
ſifled, i in its birth; the opinion of a vriter, 
the moſt learned too! of. all others in the 


ſcience een ee — 
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19 
© La. nature vivante eſt beaucoup moins aziſ- 

2- ſante, beaucoup moins ſorte 2 that nature id 
leſs ative; leſs- energetic on one ſide of the 
globe than ſue is on the other. As if both 
ſides were: not varmed by: the ſame geniab 
ſuns, asf a ſoil of the ſame chemical cm. 
ſition, vas lefs; capable of elabordtion into 
animal nutriment z as ii the fruits and gramm 
from that ſdil and ſun, yielded a lefs rich 
chyle, gave lefs entenſion to the ſolids and 
fluids of: the body, or produced ſooner in 
the eartilages, membranes and fibres thas ri- 
gidity- which reſtrains all further extenſion 
aud terminates animal growth. The truth 
is that a Pigmy and a: Patagonian, a Mouſe: 
and a Mammoth, derive: their dimenſions 
from. the ſame nutriti ve juicas. The: differs: 
ence. of incretnent depends on circumſtances 
unſearchable to beings with our capacities, 
Every race of animals ſeems to have receiv - 
ed from their makes ' certain: laws of enten - 
ſion at the time of their formation. Their 
elaborative organs were fomed to produce: 
this, while proper obſtacles were oppoſed te 
its further: progreſs, Below theſe limits the 
cannot fall, nor riſe above them. What 
intermediate ſtation they ſhall take may de · 


| yu of the Manizzoth. = 2 4 20 n 7 7 


latter. 4 That wolte peculiar 66 dhe new, 
are ohn ſmaller ſbals 3. That thofe which 
lave been domeſticated in both, have dege- 
aerated in America: and 4. That on the 
whole is exinbits. fewer ſpecies.” / And the 
reaſon he thinks i that the heat of Ame- 
tica are le; het" more waters. are: ſpread 
over its ſurface hy nature, and fewer of theſe 
drained off by the hand of man- In other 
words, that oat is Friendby., and. moiffure 
adverſe do the produftion and d 


of large 'quadrupeds, © I will not meet this 


wypothebs onitsfcltloubtia Dk 


the climate uf America be comparmively more 
ind? Becauſe' ve are not furniſhed" with 
obſervations. tufficient to detide this queſtion. 
And though, till it be decided, ve are as free 
wo deny, as orhers are 10 aſſium tlie fat, yet 
tor en moment let it be ſuppoſed.” The hy 
* after” this fuppoſition, proteeds 80 


eller h the manna of | 
yi would neut fits the Mouſe to the 


cee e Connt de xvili, 10 


co \ 
421 die 
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to us by reaſ6nings a priori. Natute has hid- 

den from us her modus agendi. Our only 
-1.4::z appeal dn ſuch queſtions is to experience; 
e and I think that experience is againſt the 
ſuppoſition. It is by the aſſiſtance of heut 
and / moiſture that vegetables are elaborated 
from the elements of earth, air, water, and 
fire. We accordingly ſee the more humid cli- 
mates produce the greater quantity of vege· 
tables. /, Vegetables are mediately or imnie- 


proportion to the quantity of food, we'ſee 
animals not only multiplied in their numbers 


laws of their nature vilb admit. Of this opi- 

nion is the De N r 

$3. 134. ther part of his work: . en general il paroit 

. que les pays un peu froids conviennent mieux 
à nos boeufs. que les pays chauds, et qu ils 

ſont d' autant plus gros et plus grands que le 


Podolie, de Ukraine et de la Tartarie qutha» 
bitent les Calmouques ſont les plus grands de 
tous. Here then a race of animals, and one 

of 


another 3 that moiſture is unfriendly to to U- 
wal growth. The truth of this is inſerutablle 


diately the food of every animal: and in 


but - improved: in their bulk, as far as the 


| elimat eſt plus humide et plus abondans en f 
2 paturages. Les boeufs de Danemarck, de Ia 


14 
of the largeſt too, has been inereaſed in its : 
dimenſions by cold and moiſture, in direct op- 
poſition to the hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes 
that theſe two circumſtances diminiſſr animal 
bulk, and that it is their contraries heat 
and dryneſs which enlarge it. But when we 
appeal to experience, ve are not tô reſt ſa- 
tisfied with a ſingle fact. Let us therefore 
try our queſtion on more general ground. 

Let us take two portions of the earth, Eu- 
rope and America for inſtance, ſufficiently 
extenſive to give operation to general cauſes; 
let us conſider the circumſtances peculiar to 
each, and obſerve their effect on animal na- 
ture. America, running through the torrid as 
well as temperate zone, has more heat, col- 
lectively taken, than Europe. But Europe, 
according to our hypotheſis, is the dryeſt. 
They are equally: adapted then to animal : # 
productions; each being endowed with one 
of thoſe cauſes which befriend animal growth, 
and with one which oppoſes it. I it be 
thought unequal to compare Europe with 
America, which is ſo much larger, Lanſwer, 
not more ſo than to compare America with 
the whole world. - Beſides, the purpoſe of the 
. compariſon is to try an hypotheſis, which 
: F 4 


IL 


makes the fize of animals depend on the heat 
and -moyſture of climate. - If therefore ve take 


a region, ſo extenſive as to comprehend a 
ſenſible diſtinction of climate, and ſo exten- 


five too as that local accidents, Or the iu - 


tercourſe of animals on its borders, may not 
terior parts, we ſhall comply with thoſe, con- 
ditions which the hypotheſis may reaſonably 
demand. The objection would be the weaker 
in the preſent caſe, becauſe any intercourſe 
of animals which may take place on the 
confines of Europe and Aſia, is to the ad- 
vantage of the former, Aſia producing cer- 
tainly larger animals than Europe. Let us 
then take a comparative view of the Qua- 
drupeds of Europe and America, preſenting 
them to the eye in three different tables, in 
one of which ſhall be enumerated thoſe found 
in both countries; in a ſecond thoſe. found 
in one. only; in a third thoſe which have 
been domeſticated in both. To facilitate 
the. compariſon, let thofe of each table be 
arranged in gradation according to their fizes, 
from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, fo far as 
their fizes can be conjectured. The weights 
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of the large animals ſhall - be. expreſſed in 
the Engliſh avoirdupoiſe pound and its deci- 
mals: thoſe of the ſmaller in the ounce and 
its decimals. Thoſe which are marked thus, 
are actual weights of particular ſubjeQs, 3 
ed among the largeſt of their ſpecies. Thoſe 
marked thus , are furniſhed by judicious 
perſons, well acquainted with the ſpecies, and. 
ſaying, from conjeQure only, what the largeſt 
individual they had ſeen would probably 
have weighed. The other weights are taken 
from Meſlts. Buffon and Daubenton, and are 
of ſuch ſubjects as came caſually to their 
hands for diſſection. This circumſtance muſt 
be remembered where their weights and mine 
ſtand oppoſed: the latter being ſtated, not 
to produce a concluſion in favour of the Ame» 


opinion until we are better informed, and 
a ſuſpicion in the mean time that there is no 
uniform difference in favour of either; : wi”en 
iS all I pretend, 


7. 


rican ſpecles, but to juſtify a ſuſpenſion of 
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A comparative View of the Quadruped 
of Europe and of W 1 


; 
| 
| 


1. Aboriginal of both. 19 23 
Europe, America, 
WR . 
Mammoth e | * 8 1 
Buffalo. Biſon 1 | *1800 
White bear. Ours blanc PS Henn 
Caribou. Rnne | "DO 
Bear. Ours _ 1153-7: | *410 
Elk, Elan. Orignal, palmated 3 
Red deer. Cerf 1 288.8 273 
Fallow deer. Daim 1167.8 | 
Wolf. Loup PIR 69.8 * 
Roe. Chevreuil | 1.567 | 


Glutton. Glouton. 9 * r 
Wild cat. Chat ſau vage 130 


Lynx. Loup cervier:: 257. 
Beaver. Caſtor 18.5 45 
Badger. Blaireau 1 13.6 
| Red Fox. Renard  ' | 13.5 
Grey Fox. a ,, | 4. 
. 
Monax. Marmotte r 
* Viſon. Fouine 2.81 
| - Hedgehog. Heriſſon 2.2 +. . 
Martin. Marte 1.9 76 
OZ, | 
Water rat. Rat d'eau 7.5 
Weſel. Belette 2.2” } oz. 


Flying ſquirrel. Polatouche 2.2 T4 
Shrew mouſe. Muſaraigne CA 


EUROP E. — J. 
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II. Aboriginals & ont only. 


— 


Sanglier; Wild boar 


Mouflon, Wild sheep] 
ouquetin. Wildgoat | 


®* « 3 
© 
C 


Lieyre. Hare 

Lapin. Rabbet 
Putois. Polecat 
Genette  - © 
Deſman. Mixkrar 


Ecureuil, Squirrel a 


Hermine. Ermin 
Rat. Rat 
Loirs. 


Lerot. Dotmouſe | 1. 


Taupe. Mole 
Hamſter 

Ziſel 
Leming N 
Souris, Mouſe 


« 
2 


"ſl 


lb. 
1280. 
56. 


7. 6 
344 


— Tamandua 


5:1 
O. 
12. 
3. * 
7.3 
3,1 
1. 8 
1˙2 
* 


6 


kKincajou 
Urſon. Urchin. 


Tapir 
Eik. round horned 


Cougar of N. Amer. 
Cou pgotS.America 
Ocelot. 
Pecari 
et 
Alco 
Lama 
Paco 
Paca 
Serval 
Sloth. Unau. 


Saricovienne 


1 


Tatou Kabaſſou 


Raccoon. Raton 
Coati 

Coe ndou 

Sloth. Ai 
Sapajou Ouarini 
Sapajou Coaita 
Tatou Encuberr 
Tatou Apar 


Tatou Cachica 


| I Little Coendou 


- JOpoſſum, Sarigue 


F 3 


AMERICA. 
lb. 


534» 
7450 


218. 
109. 


1109, 


65.4 
75. 
$94 


46.3 
43-6 


* 
- 
| 
q | 4 
= 
N 1 


IL. TABLE. continued. 
TVROPE: | AMERTCA 


EE 


Ca #46 W 


* 


| „ 
Wy" oh M ay ; . 
| Fug Crablel - 
2 | F - [Agouti 1 4.1 
| | Sapajou Sai {Jig 
=" | 5 Tatou Cirquingon + 
* N Tatou Tatouate 3.3 
- | -  |Mouffette Squash 

| MS” Ns — Chinche 
| | BE ad | Mouffette Conepare, | 
| | +4 Seanks 4 
4 Mouffette. Zorilla. 

| . | Whabus, Hare. Rab- 
bet | 
Aperea 

| 8 Akouchi 
| | Ondatra. Muskrat ; 
| 1 

| | Great grey ſquirr 1.7 

Fox ſquirrel of Vir- T2. 625 


- 
_ — atm. Ai 2 
a > 
% 
* . 


1 
: 
4 
| 
g 
J 
| 


{Mink tz. 
* Sajou 1.8 
4 mY n ig. Cochon 1.6 


d' Inde 


| 5 Sapajou. Saimiri 1.5 
| 1 Phalanger ' 2, 
| | | C 

| | Leſſer grey ſquirrel 1.5 
Black . 11.5 
| Red ſquirrel | | 10. ox. 


880 a. oa ta 1 


B ˙ 0 Az 


24 — 
— — — 
* 


- Py — 5 0 * 
—̃ä —e . —— 


— 


# 4 + 
* % - - 
& 4 Fay 


EUROPE. a 
2ůĩů———— 1 EIA AAR $476 i, 
| Sagoin Pinche. Eb 
2 Sagoin Tamarin O oz. 

* Sagoin Ouiſtiti f 4 4.4 
Sagoin Mico 
Cayopollin | A... O84 . 
Fourmilier | | | 
Marmoſe TP | 
Sarigue of Cayenne 
Tucan 


Red mole -1 ox. , 
1 5 


III. Domeſticated .in both. "8 


Europe. America. 
lb. Ib. 
Cow - | 763- |*2500 E 


[ 8. ] 

I have not inſerted in the, firſt table the 

* Phoca not leather-winged bat, becauſe the 
one living half the year in the vater, and 
the other being a vinged animal, the indivi- 
duals of each ſpecies may viſit both continents. 
Of the animals in the Iſt table Monſ. 
de Buffon himſelf informs us, [XXVII. 
130. XXX. 213.] that the beaver, the ot- 
ter, and ſnrew moule, though of the n 


— — ** ” 


This ſhould therefore have corrected the ge- 
rality of his expreſſions XVIII. 145. and elſe- 
where, that the animals common to the two 
countries, are conſiderably leſs in America 
than in Europe, & cela fans aucune ex- 
ception. He tells us too, [Quadrup. VIII. 
334. edn. Paris, 1777]. that on examining a 
bear from Ainerics,"l he remarked no differ- 


* 


* „ 


987 7 
4 


* It is aid that this . is ſeldom fon: above 30 
miles from shore, or beyond the 56th degree of latitude. 
The interjacent iſlands between Aſia and America ad- 
mir his paſſing from one continent to the other withour 
exceeding theſe bounds. And, in fact, trayellers tell 
us that theſe iſlands are places of principal reſort for 


them, and eſpecially in the ſcaſon of bringing forth 
their young. 


— — — — 
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5 ence, | «© dans la forme de cet ours d Amerique 
comparè a celui d Europe. But adds from 
Bartram's journal, that an American bear 

weighed 400 1b. Engliſh, equal to 367 lb. 

French: whereas ve find the European bear 
examined by Monſ. Daubenton, [XVII. 82.1 

weighed but 141 lb. French. That the pal- 
mated Elk is larger in America than Europe 4 
we are informed by Kalm, a Naturaliſt who J. Mw L 
viſited the former by public appointment for * 
the expreſs purpoſe of examining the ſubjects 

of Natural hiſtory. In this fact Pennant con- 

curs with him. [Barrington's Miſcellanies.] 

The ſame Kalm tells us that the Black ib. 233. 
Mooſe, or Renne of America, is as high as 

a tall horſe; and Catesby, that it is about I. xxvũ. 
the bigneſs of a middle fized ox. The ſame 

account of their ſize has been given me by 

many who have ſeen them. But Monſieur -- 
Daubenton ſays that the Renne of Europe XXI. 16. 


is but about the ſize of a Red-deer. T be. 8 


Weſel is larger in America than in Europe, 


2 may be ſeen by comparing its dimen- 


ſions as reported by Monſ. Daubenton and xy, 42. 
Kalm. The latter tells us that the Lynx J. 35. 
badger, Red fox, and Flying ſquirrel, are 1. 48. 221. 
the /ame in America as in Europe: by 251.1l. 52. 


[ 90) } 

which expreſſion I underſtand, they are the 
fame in all material circumſtances, in ſize as 
well as others: for if they were ſmaller, 

they would differ from the European. Our 
II. 78. grey fox is, by Catesby's account, little dif 
ferent in ſize and ſhape from the European 
fox, I preſume he means the red fox of 
I. 220, Europe, as does Kalm, where he ſays that 
in ſize © they do not quite come up to our 
foxes.” For, proceeding next to the red fox 
of America, he ſays they are entirely the 
fame with the European ſort.” Which ſhews 

he had in view one European ſort only, 
which was the red. So that the refult of 
their teſtimony is, that the American grey 

fox is ſomewhat leſs than the European red; 

which is equally true of the grey fox of 
Europe, as may be ſeen by comparing the 

XXVII. 63. meaſures of the Count de Buffon and Monſ. 
XIV. 119. Daubenton. The white bear of America is 
Harris. II. as large as that of Europe. The bones of 
387.Buffon, the Mammoth which have been found in 
Quad IX.1. America, are as large as thoſe found in the 
old world. It may be asked, why I inſert 

the Mammoth, as if it ſtill exiſted? I ask in 
return, why I ſhould omit it, as if it did not 
exiſt ? Such is the ceconomy of nature, that 


1 or ] 
no inſtance can be produced of her having 
permitted any one race of her animals to 
become extinct; of her having formed any 
link in her great work ſo weak as to be bro- 
ken. To add to this the traditionary teſti- 
mony of the Indians, that this animal full 
exiſts in the northern and weſtern parts 
of America, vould be adding the light of a 
taper to that of the meridian ſun. Thoſe 
parts ſtill remain in their aboriginal ſtate, 
unexplored and undiſturbed by us, or by 
others for us. He may as well exiſt there 
now, as he did formerly where we find his 
bones. If he be a carmivorous animal, as 
ſome Anatomiſts have conjeQured, and the' 
Indians affirm, his early retirement may be 
accounted for from the general deſtruction 
of the wild game by the Indians, which com- 
mences in the firſt inſtant of their connec- 
tion with us, for the purpoſe of purchaſing 
8 matchcoats, hatchets, and fire locks, with 
—_— their skins. There remain then the buffalo, 

red deer, fallow deer, wolf, roe, glutton, 
wild cat, monax, viſon, hedge hog, martin, 
and water rat, of the comparative fizes of 
which we have not ſufficient teſtimony, It 
does not appear that Meſſrs. de Buffon and 


| 
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| 
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Daubenton at meaſured, weighed, or Teen: 
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thoſe of America. It is ſaid of ſome of 
them, by ſome travellers, that they are 
ſmaller than the European. But who were 


theſe travellers? Have they not been men- 


of a very different deſcription from thoſe 


' who have laid open to us the other three 


quarters of the world? Was natural hiſtory 


the object of their travels? Did they 


meaſure or weigh the animals they ſpeak: 
of? or did they not judge of them by fight, 
or perhaps even from report only? Were 
they acquainted with the animals of their 
own country, with which they undertake 


to compare them? Have they not been ſo 


ignorant as oſten to miſtake the ſpecies? 


A true anſwer to theſe queſtions would pro- . 


bably lighten their authority, ſo as to ren- 


der it inſufficient for the foundation of an 


hypotheſis. How unripe we yet are for an 


accurate compariſon of the animals of the 


two countries, will appear from the work of 
Monſ. de Buffon. The ideas we ſhould have 


formed of the ſizes of ſome animals, from 


the information he had received at his firſt 
publications concerning them, are very dif- 


ge 


1 : 
ferent from what his ſubſequent eommunica- 

tions give us. And indeed his candour in 

this can never be too much praiſed. One 
ſentence of his book muſt do him immortal 

honour. Jaime autant une perſonne qui me Quadt. Ix 
releve dune erreur, qu une autre qui m'ap- 156. 
prend une veritè, parce qu en effet une er- 

reur corrigee eſt une verite.” He ſeems to 

have th6ught the Cabiai he firſt examined 

_ wanted little of its full growth. II n'etoit xxv. 184. 
pas encore tout-a-fait adulte. Vet he weigh- 

ed but 46 lb. and he found afterwards, that Ouadr. X. 
theſe animals, when full grown, weigh 100 13% - 
Ib. He had ſuppoſed, from the examination xrx, 2. 
of a jaguar, ſaid to be two years old, which 

weighed but 16 Ib. 1207. that, when he ſhould 

have acquired his full growth, he would not 

be larger than a middle fized dog. But a 
ſubſequent: account raiſes his weight ro 200 2 _ 
Ib. Further information vill, doubtleſs, pro- 


duce further corrections. The wonder is, 


not that there is yet ſomething in this great 
work to correct, but that there is ſo little. 
The reſult of this view then is, that of 26 
quadrupeds common to both countries," 7 
are ſaid to be larger in America, 7 of equal 


„rr 
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ſue, and 12 not ſufficiently examined. 80 il 
that the firſt table impeaches the firſt mem» iſ 
ber of the aſſertion, that, of the animals 
common to both countries, the American are 


| ſmalleſt, et cela ſans aucune exception. It 


ſhews it not juſt, in all the latitude in which 
its author has advanced it, and probably not 
to ſuch a degree as to found a —_—_ 
between the two countries. 

Proceeding to the ſecond table, which ar- 


ranges the animals found in one of the two 


countries only, Monſ. de Buffon obſer ves 


_- that the tapir, the elephant of America, is 
but of the ſize of a ſmall cow. To preſerve 


our compariſon, I will add that the wild 
boar, the elephant of Europe, is little more 
than half that ſize, I have made an elk 
with round or cylindrical horns, an animal 


of America, and peculiar to it; becauſe I 
have ſeen many of them myſelf, and more 


of their horns ; and becauſe I can ſay, from b 


the beſt information, that, in Virginia, this 
kind of elk has abounded much, and till 
exiſts in ſmaller numbers; and I could never 
learn that the palmated kind had been ſeen 


here at all, I ſuppoſe this confined to the 
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more Northern latitudes.* I have made our 


_—_— ___— le. i. —_— A... _— 
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* The. deſcriptions of Theodat, Denys and La Hontan, 
cited by Monſ. de Buffon under the article Elan, autho- 
rize the ſuppoſition that the fat-horned elk is found in 
the northern parts of America. It has not however 
ertended to our latitudes. On the other hand, I could 


the former elk in its general character, being, like that, 
when compared with a deer, very much larger, its 
ears longer, broader, and thicker in proportion, its 
hair much longer, neck and tail shorter, having a dew- 
lap before the breaſt (caruncula gutturalis Linnaei) a white 
ſpot often, if not always, of a foot diameter, on the 
hinder part of the butrocks round the tail; its gate a 
trot, and attended with a rattling of the hoofs : bur 

ished from that deciſively by its horns, which 
are not palmated, but round and pointed, This is the 
animal deſcribed by Catesby as the Ceryus major Ame- 
ricanus, the Stag of America, le Cerf de FAmerique. 
But it differs from the Cervus as totally, as does the 
palmated elk from the dama. And in fact it ſeems to 
ſtand in the ſame relation to the palmated elk, as the 
red deer does to the fallow, It has abounded in Vir- 
ginia, has been ſeen, within my knowledge, on the 
Eaſtern fide of the Blue ridge ſince the year 1765, is 
now common beyond thoſe mountains, has been. often 


broughe 
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hare or rabbet peculiar, believing it to be 


never learn that the round horned elk has been ſeen. 
farther North than the Hudſon's river. This agrees with 
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1 different from beth the European animalr of 
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n to us and W and their borns are in the 


hands of many. I should deſignate it as the Alces 


Americanus cornibus teretibus. It were to be wished 
that Naturaliſts, who are acquainted with the Renne 
and Elk of Europe, and who may hereafter viſit the 
northern parts of America, would examine well the ani- 
mals called there by the names of grey and black mooſe, 
caribou, orignal, and elk. Monſ. de Buffon has done 
what could be done from the materials in his hands 
towards clearing up the confuſion introduced by. the 
looſe application of che le names .among the animals 
they are meant to deſignate, He reduces the whole 
to the Renne and flat-horned elk. From all the informa» 
tion I have been able to colle&, I ſtrongly ſuſpect they 
will be found to cover three, if not four diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of animals. I have ſeen skins of a mooſe, and of 
the caribou: they differ more from each other, and 
from that of the round-horned elk, than I ever ſaw 
two skins differ which belonged to different individuals 
of any wild ſpecies. Theſe differences ate in the colour, 
length and coarſeneſs of the hair, and in the ſize, tex- 
ture, and marks of che skin. Perhaps it will be found 
that there is 1. the mooſe, black and grey, the formet 


being ſaid to be the male and the latter the female. 42 


2. The caribou or renne. 3. The flat-horned elk. or 
orignal. 4.. The round | horned elk. Should this laſt, 
though poſſeſling ſo nearly the characters of the elk, 
be found to be the ſame with the Cerf d'Ardennes or 
Brandhirtz of Germany, ſtill there will remain the three 
ſpecics firſt enumerated. 

thoſe 


1 

; thoſe denoidinations and calling it therefore 

by its. Algonquin name, Whabus, to keep 

it diſtinct from theſe. Kalm is of the ſame Kaim II. 
opinion. I have enumerated the ſquirrels 34** ** _ 
according to our own knowledge, derived 

from daily fight of them, becauſe I am not 

able to reconcile with that the European ap- 

pellations and deſcriptions. -I have heard of 

other ſpecies, but they have never come 

within my own notice. Theſe, I think, are 

the only inſtances in which I have departed 

from the authority of Monſ. de Buffon in 

the conſtruction 'of this table. I take him 

for my ground work, becauſe I think him 

the beſt informed of any Naturaliſt who 

has ever written, The reſult 1s, that there 

are 18. quadrupeds peculiar to Europe; more 

than four times as many, to wit 74, peculiar 

to America; that the * firſt of theſe 74 weighs 
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** The Tapir is the largeſt of the animals peculiar 
ro America, I collect his weight thus. Monſ. de 
Buffon ſays, XXIII. 274. that he is of the ſize of a 
Zebu, or a ſmall cow. He gives us the meaſures of 
a Zebu, ib. 94. as taken by himſelf, viz. 5 feet 7 
inches from the muzzle to the root of the tail, and 5 
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more than the whole column of Europeans; 


and conſequently this ſecond table diſproves 


the ſecond member of the aſſertion, that the _ 


animals peculiar to the new world - ate on 
a ſmaller ſcale, ſo far as that aſſertion relied 
on European animals for ſupport :| and it is 
in full oppoſition to the theory which makes 
the animal volume to depend on the cir- 
eumſtances of hear and moiſture. 

The IIId. table comprehends thoſe n 
peds only which are domeſtic in both coun- 
tries. That ſome of theſe, in ſome parts of 
America, have become leſs than their original 
ſtock, is doubtleſs true; and the reaſon is 
very obvious. In a thinly, peopled country, 
the ſpontaneous productions of the foreſts 
and waſte fields are ſufficient to ſupport indif- 
ferently the domeſtic animals of the farmer, 
with a very little aid from him in the ſe- 
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feet 1 inch circumference behind the fore legs. A bull, 
meaſuring in the ſame way 6 feet 9 inches and 5 feet 
2 inches, weighed 600 Ib. VIII. 153. The Zebu then, 
and of courſe the Tapir, would weigh about 500 Ib. 
But one individual of every ſpecies of European pecu- 
liars would probably weigh leſs than 400 lb. Theſe 
are French meaſures and weights, 
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vereſt and ſcarceſt ſeaſon, He therefore finds 
it more convenient to receive them from 
the hand of nature in that indifferent ſtate, 
than to keep up their fize by a care and nou- 
riſhment which would coſt him much labour. 
If, on this low fare, theſe animals dwindle, it 
is no more than they do in thoſe parts of Eu- 
rope Where the poverty of the foil, or po- 
verty of the owner, reduces them to the 
ſame ſcanty ſubſiſtance. It is the uniform ef- 
fect of one and the ſame cauſe, whether act- 
ing on this or that ſide of the globe. It 
would be erring therefore againſt that rule 
of philoſophy, which teaches us to aſcribe 
like effects to like cauſes, ſhould we impute - 
this diminution of fize in America to any im- 
becility or want of uniformity in the ope- 
rations of nature. It may be affirmed with 
truth that, in thoſe countries, and with thoſe 
individuals of America, where neceflity or 
curioſity has produced equal attention as in 
Europe to the nouriſhment of animals, the 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs of the one con- 
finent are as large as thoſe of the other. 
There are particular inſtances, well atteſted, 
where individuals of this country have im- 


ported good breeders from England, and have 
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improved their fize by care in the courſe of 


ſome years. To make a fair compariſon be- 
tween the two countries, it will not anſwer: 
to bring together animals of what might be 
deemed the middle or ordinary ſize of their 
ſpecies ; becauſe an error in judging of that 


middle or ordinary ſize would vary the re- 


ſult of the compariſon. - Thus Monſieur d Au- 


benton conſiders a horſe of 4 feet 5 inches 


high and 400 Ib. weight French, equal to 4 


feet 8.6 inches and 436 lb. Engliſh, as a mid? 


VII. 474. 


dle {ized horſe. Such a one is deemed a ſmall 
horſe in America, The extremes muſt there- 
fore be reſorted to. The ſame anatomiſt 


diſſected a horſe of 5 feet 9 inches height, 


French meaſure, equal to 6 feet 1.7 Engliſh. 
This 1s near 6 inches higher than any horſe 
I have ſeen: and could it be ſuppoſed that 
I had ſeen the largeſt horſes in America, the 
concluſion would be, that ours have dimi- 
niſhed, or that we have bred from a ſmaller 


ſtock. In Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland, 
' where the climate is favorable to the pro- 


duction of graſs, bullocks have been-ſlaugh- 
tered which weighed 2500, 2200, and 2100 


Ib. nett; and thoſe of 1800 lb. have been 


1 
frequent. I have ſeen a hog weigh 1050 lb. 
after the blood, bowels, and hair had been 
taken from him. Before he was killed an 
attempt was made to weigh him with a pair 
of ſteel-yards, graduated to 1200 lb. but he 
weighed more. Yet this hog was probably 
not vithin fifty generations of the European 
ſtock. I am well informed of another which 
weighed 1100 lb. groſs. Aſſes have been ſtill 
more neglected than any other domeſtic ani- 
mal in America, They are neither fed nor 
houſed in the moſt rigourous ſeaſon of the 
year. Yet they are larger than thoſe mea- 
ſured by. Monſ. Daubenton, of 3 feet 72 VIII. 48. 
inches, 3 feet 4 inches, and 3 feet 22 inches, 55+ 6. 
the latter weighing only 215.8 Ib. Theſe 
ſizes I ſuppoſe have been produced by the 
ſame negligence in Europe, which has pro- 
duced a hke diminution here. Where care 
has been taken of them on that fide of the 
water, they have been raiſed to a fize bor- 
dering on that of the horſe; not by the 
heat and dryneſs of the climate, but by good 
food and ſhelter. Goats have been alſo much 
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* In Williamsburg, April, 1769. 
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neglected in America. Yet they are very 
prolific here, bearing twice or three times a 


year, and from one to five kids at a birth. 


XVIII. 96. 


IX, 41. 


Monſ. de Buffon has been ſenſible of a dif- 
ference in this circumſtance in favour of Ame- 
rica. But what are their greateſt weights 1 
cannot ſay. A large ſheep here weighs 
100 lb. I obſerve Monſ. Daubenton calls a 
ram of 62 lb. one of the middle fize. But 
to ſay what are the extremes of growth in 
theſe and the other domeſtic animals of Ame- 
rica, would require information of which 
no one individual 1s poſſeſſed. The weights 
actually known and ſtated in the third table 
preceding will ſuffice to ſhew that we may 
conclude, on probable grounds, that, with 


equal food and care, the climate of America 


will preſerve the races of domeſtic animals 
as large as the European ſtock from which 
they are derived; and conſequently that the 


third member of Monſ. de Buffon's aſſertion, 


that the domeſtic animals are ſubject to dege- 
neration from the climate of America, is as 
probably wrong as the firſt and ſecond were 


certainly ſo. 


affirms that the ſpecies of American quadru- 


That the laſt part of it is erroneous, which 
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peds are comparatively few, is evident from 
the tables taken all together. By theſe it 
appears that there are an hundred ſpecies ab- 
original of America, Monſ. de Buffon ſuppo- xxx. rg. 
ſes about double that number exiſting on the 
whole earth. Of theſe Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa furniſh ſuppoſe 126; that is, the 26 
common to Europe and America, and about 
100 which are not in America at all. The Ame - 
rican ſpecies then are to thoſe of the reſt of 
the earth, as 100 to 126, or 4 to 5. But the 
reſidue of the earth being double the extent 
of America, the exact proportion would have 
been but as 4 to 8. 

Hitherto I have conſidered. this hypotheſis 
as applied to brute animals only, and not in 
its extention to the man of America, whe- 
ther aboriginal or tranſplanted. It is the 
opinion of Monſ. de Buffon that the former 
furniſhes no exception to it. Quoique le xXy1ll.146 
ſauvage du nouveau monde ſoit a-peu-pres 
de meme ſtature que homme de notre mon- 
de, cela ne ſuffit pas pour qu'il puiſſe faire une 
exception au fait general du rapetiſſement 
de la nature vivante dans tout ce continent: 
le ſauvage eſt foible & petit par les organes 
de la generation; il na ni poil, ni barbe, & 
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nulle ardeur pour ſa femelle; quoique plus 


leger que TEuropeen parce qu'il a plus 
d'habitude a courir, il eſt cependant beau- 
coup moins fort de corps; il eſt auſſi bien 
moins ſenſible, & cependant plus eraintif & 
plus lache; il n'a nulle vivacité, nulle acti- 
vite dans l'ame; celle du corps | eſt moins un 


exercice, un mouvement volontaire qu'une ne- 


ceſſitè d action cauſèe par le beſoin; otez lui 

faim & la foif, vous detruirez en meme temps le 
principe actif de tous ſes mouvemens; il demeu- 
rera ſtupidement en repos ſur ſes jambes ou 
couche pendant des jours entiers. Il ne faut 
pas aller chercher plus loin la cauſe de la vie 
diſperſèe des ſauvages & de leur eloignement 
pour la ſociete: la plus precieuſe Etincelle 


du feu de la nature leur a ererefuſce ; ils man- 


quent d'ardeur pour leur femelle, & par con- 
ſequent d'amour pour leurs ſemblables: ne 
connoiſſant pas l'attachement le plus vif, le 


plus tendre de tous, leurs autres ſentimens 


de ce genre ſont froids & languiſſans; ils ai- 
ment foiblement leurs pères & leurs enfans; 
la focicte la plus intime de toutes, celle de 
la meme famille, n'a donc chez eux que de 
foibles liens; la ſociétè d'une famille a Lau- 
tre n'en a point du tout: des lors nulle rèu- 
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„A 
nion, nulle r&publique, nulle état ſocial. LA 
phyſique de amour fait chez eux le moral 
des mœurs; leur cœur eſt glace, leur ſociëté 
froide, & leur empire dur. Ils ne regardent 
leurs femmes que comme des ſervantes de 
peine ou des betes de ſomme qu ils chargent, 
ſans menagement, du fardeau de leur chaſſe, 
& qu'ils forcent. ſans pitie, ſans reconnoiſ- 
ſance, a des ouvrages qui ſouvent ſont au- 
deſſus de leurs forces: ils n ont que peu d'en- 
fans; ils en ont peu de ſoin; tout ſe reſſent 
de leur premier defaut ; ils ſont indifferents 
parce qu'ils ſont peu puiſſans, & cgtte indif- 
ference pour le ſexe eſt la tache originelle 
qui flétrit la nature, qui l' empèche de sepa- 
nouir, & qui detruiſant les germes de la vie, 
coupe en meme temps la racine de la ſocièté. 
L'homme ne fait donc point d' exception ici. 
La nature en lui refuſant les puiſſances de 
Tamour Va plus maltraitè & plus rapetiſſè 
qu aucun des animaux. An afflicting picture 
indeed, which, for the honor of human na- 
ture, I am glad to believe has no original. 
Of the Indian of South America I know no- 
thing; for I would not honor with the ap- 
pellation of knowledge what I derive from 
the fables publiſhed of them. Theſe I believe 
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£0 be juſt as true as the fables of Aiop. 


This belief is founded on what I have ſeen 
of man, white, red, and black, and what 
has been written of him by authors, en- 
lightened themſelves, and writing amidſt an 
enlightened people. The Indian of North 
America being more within our reach, I 
can ſpeak of him ſomewhat from my own 
knowledge, but more from the information 
of others better acquainted with him, and 


on Whoſe truth and judgment I can rely. 


From theſe ſources I am able to ſay, in con- 


tradiction to this repreſentation, * that he is 


neither more defective in ardor, nor more 


impotent with his female, than the white re- 


duced to the ſame diet and exerciſe: that he 


is brave, when an enterprize depends on bra- 


very; education With him making the point 
of honor conſiſt in the deſtruction of an ene- 
my by ſtratagem, and in the preſervation of 
his own perſon free from injury; or per- 
haps this is nature; while it is education 
which teaches us to * honor force more than 


—_—. 
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* Sol Rodomonte ſprexza di venire 
Se non, dove la via meno è ſicura. Arioſto. 14. 117. 
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fineſſe : that he will defend himſelf againſt 


an hoſt of enemies, always chuſing to be 


killed, rather than to F ſurrender, though it 


+ In ſo judicious an author as Don Ulloa, and one 
to whom we are indebted for the moſt preciſe informa- 
tion we have of South America, 1 did not expect to 
find ſuch aſſertions as the following. Los Indios 
vencidos ſon los mas cobardes y puſilanimes que ſe pue- 
den ver :---ſe hacen inocentes, ſe humillan haſta el 
deſprecio, diſculpan ſu inconſiderado arrojo, y con las 
ſuplicas y los ruegos dan ſeguras pruebas de ſu puſila- 
nimidad,---6 lo que refieren las hiſtorias de la Conquiſta, 
ſobre ſys grandes acciones, es en un ſentido figurado, 6 
el caracter de eſtas gentes no es ahora ſegun era en- 
tonees; pero lo que no tiene duda es, que las Naciones 
de la parte Septentrional ſubſiſten en la miſma libertad 
que ſiempre han tenido, ſin haber ſido ſojuzgados por 
algun Principe extrago, y que viven ſegun ſu r&gimen 
y coſtumbres de roda la vida, fin que haya habido mo- 


tivo para que 'muden de caracter; y en eſtos ſe ve lo 


miſmo, que ſucede en los del Peru, y de toda la America 
Meridional, reducidos, y que nunca lo han eſtado. 
Noticias Americanas. Entretenimiento XVIII. $.1. Don 
Ulloa here admits, that the authors who have deſcribed 
the Indians of South America, before they were enſlaved, 
had repreſented them as a brave people, and therefore 
ſeems to have ſuſpected that the cowardice which he 
had obſerved in thoſe of the preſent race might be the 
eſſect of ſubjugation, But, ſuppoſing the Indians of 
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be to the whites, who he knows will treat 
him well: that in other ſituations alſo he 
meets death with more deliberation and en- 
dures tortures with a firmneſs unknown al- 


ke 
moſt to religious enthuſiaſm with us: that on 
he is affectionate to his children, careful of ra 
them, and indulgent in the extreme: that his hi 
affections comprehend his other connections, 
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North America to be cowards alſo, he concludes the an- 
ceſtors of thoſe of South America to have been ſo too, 
and therefore that thoſe authors have given fiftions for 
truths, He was probably not acquainted himſelf with 
the Indians of North America, and had formed his 
opinion of them from hear-ſay. Great numbers of 
French, of English, and of Americans, are perfectly ac- 
quainted with theſe people. Had he had an opportunity 
of enquiring of any of theſe, they would have told him. 
that there never was an inſtance known of an Indian beg- 
ging hislife when in the power of his enemies: on the con- 
trary, that he courts death by every poſſible inſult and 
provocation. His reaſoning then would have been re- 
verſed thus. Since the preſent Indian of North Ame- 
rica is brave, and authors tell us that the anceſtors of 
thoſe of South America were brave alſo; it muſt fol- 
low, that the cowardice of their deſcendants is the ef- 
fect of ſubjugation and il] treatment. For he obſerves, 
ib §. 27. that los obrages los aniquilan por la inhn- 
manidad con que ſe les trata. 
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E . 
weakening, as with us, from circle to circle, 
as they recede from the center : that his 
friendſhips are ſtrong and faithful to the ut- 
termoſt * extremity : that his ſenſibility is 
keen, even the warriors weeping moſt bitterly 
on the loſs of their children, though in gene- 
ral they endeayour to appear ſuperior to 
human events: that his vivacity and activity 
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ä A remarkable inſtance of this appeared in the caſe 
of the late Col. Byrd, who was ſent to the Cherokee na- 
tion to tranſact ſome buſineſs with them. It happened 


that ſome of our diſorderly people had juſt killed one or 


two of that nation. It was therefore propoſed in the 


council of the Cherokees that Col. Byrd should be put to 


death in revenge for the loſs of their countrymen. Among 
them was a chicſ called Silouce, who on ſome. former 
occaſion had contracted an acquaintance and friendship 
with Col. Byrd. He came to him every night in his 
tent and told him not to be afraid, they should not kill 
him. After many days deliberation, however, the de- 
termination was, contrary to Silouce's expectation, that 
Byrd should be put to death, and ſome warriors were 
diſpatched as executioners. Silouce attended them, and 
when they entered the tent he threw himſelf between them 
and Byrd, and ſaid to the warriors, © this man is my 
friend: before you get at him you muſt kill me. On 
which they returned, and the council reſpected the priu- 
ciple ſo much as to recede from their determination; | .- 


L no. | 


of mind is equal to ours in the ſame ſitua- 


tion, hence his eagerneſs for hunting and for 
games of chance. The women' are ſubmitted 
to unjuſt drudgery. This I believe is the 
caſe with every barbarous people. With 
ſuch, force is law. The ſtronger ſex there- 
fore impoſes on the weaker. It is civiliza- 
tion alone which replaces women in the en- 
joyment of their natural equality, That firſt 
teaches us to ſubdue the ſelfiſh paſſions, and 
to reſpe& thoſe rights in others which we 
value in ourſelves. Were ve in equal bar- 
bariſm our females would be equal drudges, 
The man with them is leſs ſtrong than with 
us, but their woman ſtronger than ours; and 
both for the ſame obvious reaſon ; becauſe 
our man and their woman is habituated to 
labour and formed by it. With both races 
the ſex which is indulged with eaſe is leaſt 
athletic, An Indian man is ſmall in the hand 
and wriſt for the ſame reaſon for which a fai- 
lor is large and ſtrong 1 in the arms and ſhoul- 
ders, and a porter in the legs and thighs, 
— They raiſe fewer children than ve do. The 
cauſes of this are to be found, not in a dif 
ference of nature, but of circumſtance. The 
women very frequently attending the men in 
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n 
their parties of war and of hunting, child- 
bearing becomes extremely inconvenient to 
them. It is ſaid therefore that they have 
learnt the practice of procuring abortion by 
the uſe of ſome vegetable; and that it even 


extends to prevent conception for a conſide- 


rable time after. During theſe parties they 
are expoſed to numerous hazards, to ex- 
ceſſive exertions, to the greateſt extremities 
of hunger. Even at their homes the nation 
depends for food, through a certain part of 
every year, on the gleanings of the foreſt: that 


is, they experience a famine once in every 


year. With all animals, if the female be illy fed, 
or not fed at all, her young periſh: and if 


both male and female be reduced to like - 


want, generation becomes leſs active, leſs 
productive. To the obſtacles then of want 
and hazard, which nature has oppoſed to 
the multiplication of wild animals, for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining their numbers within 
certain bounds, thoſe of labour and of yolunta- 
ry abortion are added with the Indian. No 
wonder then if they multiply leſs than we do. 
Where food is regularly ſupplied, a fingle 
farm will ſhew more of cattle, than a whole 
country of foreſts can of buffaloes. The 
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in 
ſame Indian women, when married to white 
traders, who feed them and their children 
plentifully and regularly, who' exempt them 
from exceſſive drudgery, who keep them 
ſtationary and unexpoſed to accident, pro- 
duce and raiſe as many children as the white 
women. Inſtances are known, under. theſe 
circumſtances, of their rearing a dozen chil 
dren. An inhuman practice once prevailed 
in this country of making ſlaves of the In- 
dians. It is a fact well known with us that 
the Indian women ſo enſlaved produced and 
raiſed as numerous families as either the 
whites or blacks among whom they lived. 
It has been ſaid that Indians have leſs hair 
than the whites, except on the head. But 
this is a fact of which fair proof can ſcarcely 
be had. With them it is diſgraceful to be 
hairy on the body. They ſay it likens them 
to ho gs. They therefore pluck the hair as 
faſt as it appears. But the traders who mar- 
ry their women, and prevail on them to 
diſcontinue this practice, ſay that nature is 
the ſame with them as with the whites: 
Nor, if the fact be true, is the conſequence 
neceſſary which has been drawn from it. Ne- 
groes have notoriouſly leſs hair than the 
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whites; yet they are more ardent. But if 
cold and moiſture be the agents of nature 
for diminiſhing the races of animals, how 
comes "ſhe all at once to ſuſpend their ope- 
ration as to the phyſical man of the new 
world, whom the Count acknowledges to 
be © a peu pres de meme ſtature que I homme 
de notre monde, and to let looſe their influ- 
ence on his moral faculties? How has this 
combination of the elements and other phy- xy1m.:,5 
ſical cauſes, ſo contrary to the enlargement 
of animal nature in this new world, theſe ob- 
ſtacles to the developement and formation 
of great germs, been arreſted and ſuſpended 


ſo as to permit the human body to acquire 


its juſt dimenſions, and by what inconcery- 
able proceſs has their action been directed on 
his mind alone? To judge of the truth of 
this, to form a juſt eſtimate of their genius 
and mental powers, more facts are vanting, 


and great allowance to be made for thoſe 


circumſtances of their men which call 
for a diſplay of particular talents only. This 
done, we ſhall probably find that they are 
formed in mind as well as in body, on the ſame 
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module with the * Homo ſapiens Europaeus. 
The principles of their ſociety forbidding all 
compulſion, they are to be led to duty and 
to enterprize by perſonal influence and per- 
ſuaſion. Hence eloquence in council, brave- 
ry and addreſs in var, become the founda- 
tions of all conſequence with them. To 
theſe acquirements all their faculties are di- 
rected. Of their bravery and addreſs in war 

ve have multiplied proofs, becauſe we have 
been the ſubjects on which they were ex- 
erciſed. Of their eminence in oratory we 
have fewer examples, becauſe it is diſplay- 
ed chiefly in their own councils. Some how- 
ever we have of very ſuperior luſtre. I may 
challenge the whole orations of Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent ora- 
tor, if Europe has furniſhed more eminent, to 
produce a ſingle paſſage, ſuperior to the ſpeech 
of Logan, a Mingo chief, to Lord Dunmore 
when governor of this ſtate. And as a teſ- 
timony of their talents in this line, L beg 
leave to introduce it, firſt ſtating the inci- 
dents neceſſary for underſtanding it. In the 
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3 115 1. 
* of the year 177 4 robbery. and umg. 
der were committed on an inhabitant of the 
frontiers of Virginia, by two Indians of the 
Shawanee tribe. The neighbouring whites, AC- 
cording to their cuſtom, undertook. to puniſh 
this outrage in a ſummary way. Cob Cre- 
ſap, a man infamous for the many murders : 
he had committed on thoſe much in jured 


people, collected a party and proceeded dovn 


the Kahhaway in queſt of vengeance, Un- 
fortunately a canoe of vomen and children, 
vith one man only, vas ſeen coming from 
the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpect- 
ing an hoſtile attack from the whites. Cre- 
fap and his party concealed themſelves © on the 
bank of the river, and the moment the ca- 
noe reached the ſhore, fingled out their ob- 
ect, and, at one fire, killed every perſon 
in it. This happened to be the amily of 
Logan, who had long been Aſtinguilhed - as a 
friend of the whites. This unworthy return 

provoked his vengeance. He accordingly 
fignalized himſelf in the war which enſued, 
In the autumn of the ſame year, a deciſive 
battle was fought at the mouth of the Great 
Kanhaway, between the collected forces of 
the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, and 
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a detachment. of the Virginia militia... The, 
Indians were defeated, and ſued for peace. 
Logan however diſdained to be ſeen among 
the ſuppliants. But leſt the ſincerity of a 
treaty . ſhould be diſtruſted, from which ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent 
by a meſſenger the following ſpeech to be de- 
livered to Lord Dunmore. 

II appeal to any whiteman to lays. , 
ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, 1 


he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 


and naked, and he cloathed him not. Dw- 
ring the courſe of the lat long and bloody 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin an 


advocate for peace. Such, was my love for 


the whites, that my countrymen pointed as 
they paſſed and ſaid © Logan is the friend of 
white men.” I had even, thought. to have 


lived with you, but for the injuries of one 


man. Col. Creſap, the laſt ſpring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the 
relations of Logan, not ſparing even my vo- 
men and children. There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any living erea- 
ture. This called on me for revenge. 1 


have ſought it: I have killed many: I have 


fully IG my veng eance. For my coun- 


* 117 1 ä 
try, 1 rejoice at the beams of peace. But 
do not harbour a thought that mine is the 
joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will, 
not turn on his heel to ſave his life. I 
is there to mourn for Logan Not one. 

Before we condemn the Indians of this 
continent as wanting genius, we mult « con- 


ſider that letters have not yet been intro- 


duced among them. Were ve to compare 


them in their preſent ſtate vith the Euro- 
peans North of the Alps, when the Roman 
arms and arts firſt crofſed thoſe mountains, 
the compariſon would be unequal, becauſe, 
at that time, thoſe parts of. Europe were, 


ſwarming with numbers; becauſe numbers x 


produce emulation, and multiply the chances. 
of improvement, and one improvement begets 
another. Tet I may ſafely ask, How many 
good poets, how many able mathematicians, 
how many great inventors in arts or ſciences. 
had Europe North of the Alps then produced?., 
And it was ſixteen centuries after this before 
a Newton could be formed. I do not mean, 
to deny, that there are varieties in the race 
of man, diſtinguiſhed by their powers both 
of "oe and mind. I beheve there are, as 
* 


I ſee to be the caſe in 1 races of other 
animals. I only mean to ſuggeſt a doubt, 
whether the bulk and faculties of animals 
depend on the fide of the Atlantic on which 
their food happens to grow, or which fur- 
niſhes the elements of which they ate com- 
pourided ? Whether nature has enliſted her- 
ſelf as a Cis-' or Trans-Atlantic partiſan ? 1 
am induced to ſuſpelt there has been more 
1 eloquence than ſound reaſoning diſplayedi in 
mpport of this theory; that it is one of thoſe 
+ caſes where the judgment has been ſeduced. 
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48 A glowing pen: and whilſt I render eve- 
+5 ry tribute of honour and eſteem to the ce- 
_— lebrated Zoologiſt who has added, and is ſtill 
0:9 | adding, ſo many precious things to the trea- 


1 ſures of ſcience; I muſt doubt whether in this 

inſtance he has not cheriſhed error alſo, by 
lending her for a moment his vivid! imagina- 
tion and bewitching language. (4). 

S0 far the Count de Buffon 3 Fried 
this new theory of the tendeney of nature to 
belittle her productions on this ſ ſide the Atlan- 
tic. Its application to the race of whites, tranſ- 
planted from Europe, remained for the Abb& 

4 | Raynal.*On doit etre etonnè (he ſays) que A- 
merique n ait pas encore produit un bon potte, 
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un habile mathematicien, un homme de genie 
dans un ſeul art, ou une ſeule ſcience.” 7. 

Hiſt. Philoſ. pa. 92. edn Maeſtricht. 1774. 
America has not yet produced one good 
poet. When ve ſhall have exiſted as à peo- 
ple as long as the Greeks did before the 7 
produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the 
French a Racine and Voltaire, the Engliſh a 
Shakeſpeare and Milton, ſhould this reproach 
be ſtill true, we will enquire from what un- 
friendly cauſes it has proceeded, that the 
other countries of Europe -and quarters of 
the earth ſhall not have inſcribed any name 
in the roll of poets.“ But' neither has'Ame- - 
ric produced one able-mathematician, one 
man of genius in a ſingle art or a ſingle ſci- 
ence. In war we have produced a Waſh- 
ington, whoſe memory will be adored while 


* * 
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* Has Fl world as yet WIR more than two 
poets, acknowledged to be ſuch by all nations? An En, 
glichman, only, reads Milton with delight, an Italian 

Taſſo, a Frenchman the Henriade, a Portugueſe Ca- 
mouens : but Homer and Virgil have been the rapture of 
every age and nation: they ate read with eatbuſialin, 
in their originals by thoſe who can read the originals, and 
in tranſlations by thoſe who cannot. | 2 
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- liberty ſhall have votaries, whoſe name wilt - 
triumph over time, and will in future ages 
aſſume its juſt ſtation among the moſt cele 

brated worthies of the world, when that 
wretched philoſophy ſhall be forgotten which 
would have arranged him among the dege- 
nexacies of nature, In Phyſics we have pro- 
duced a Franklin, than whom no one of the 
preſent age has made more important diſco- 
veries, nor has enriched philoſophy with more, 
or more ingenious ſalutions of the pheno- 
mena of nature. We have ſuppoſed Mr. 
Rittenhouſe ſecond to no Aſtronomer lving: 
that in genius he muſt be the firſt, becauſe 
he is ſelf-taught. - As an artiſt he has exhi- 
bited as great a proof of mechanical genius 

as the world has ever produced. He has 
not indeed made a world; but he has by 
imitation approached nearer its maker than 
any man who has ved from the creation 
_ this 5 As in philoſophy and war, 


— ä — ——— — n 
* There are various ways of keeping truth out of ſight. 
Mr. Rittenhoufe's model of the planeta ry ſyſtem has the 
plagiary appellation of an Orrery; and the quadrant f in- 
vented by Godfrey, an American alſo, and with the aid of 


which the European nations traverſe the globe, is called 
Hadley's quadrant, 


11 1 
ſo in government, in oratory, in painting, in 
the plaſtic art, ve might ſhew that America, 
though but a child of yeſterday, has already 
given hopeful proofs of genius, as vell of 
the nobler kinds which arouſe the beſt feel- 
ings of man, which call him into action, 
vhich ſubſtantiate his freedom, and conduct 
him to happineſs, as of the ſubordinate, vhich 
ſerve to amuſe him only. We therefore ſup- 
poſe that this reproach is as unjuſt as it is 
unkind ; and that, of the geniuſes which 
adorn the preſent age, America- contributes 
its full ſhare. For comparing it with thoſe 

countries, where genius is moſt cultivated, 
where are the moſt excellent models for art, 
and ſcaffoldings for the attainment of ſcience, 
as France and England for inſtance, we cal- 
culate thus. The United States contain three 
millions of inhabitants; France twenty mil- 
lions; and the Britiſh iſlands ten. We pro- 
duce a Waſhington, a Franklin, a Rittenhouſe. 
France then ſhould have half a dozen in each 
of theſe lines, and Great Britain half that 
number, equally eminent. It may be true, 
that France has: ve are hut juſt becoming 
acquainted with her, and our acquaintance 


L 122; I 
ſo far gives us high ideas of the genius öf 
her inhabitants. It vould be injuring! too 
many of them to name particularly a Vol- 
taire, a-Buffon, the conſtellation of Bley lo- 
pediſts, the Abbe Raynal himſelf, Rd &c. 
We therefore have reaſon to believe ſhe can 
produce her full quota-of genius. The pre- 
| ſent war having ſo long cut off all com- 
munication with Great Britain, we are not 
able to make a fair eſtimate of the ſtate of 
ſcience in that country. The ſpirit in which 
ſhe wages war is the only ſample before our 
eyes, and that does not ſeem the legitimate 
offspring either of ſcience or of civiliſation, 
The ſun of her glory is faſtdeſcending to the 
horizon, Her philoſophy has croſſed the 
Channel, .her freedom the Atlantic, and her- 
ſelf ſeems paſſing to that awful diffohition 
whoſe iſſue is not reew” human foreſight to 
ſcan.“ #* 


* 
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* In a later edition of the Abbe Raynal's work, he has 
withdrawn his cenſure from that part of the new world 
inhabited by the Federo-Americans; but has left it ſtill on 


the other parts, North America has always been more 
acceſſible 


* 
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Having given a sketch of our minerals, 


vegetables, and quadrupeds, and being led 


by a proud theory to make a compariſon of 


the latter with thoſe of Europe, and to ex- 
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acceſſible to cies) than South. If he was miſtaken 
then as to the former, he may be ſo as to the latter. The 
glimmerings which reach us, fiom South America enable 
us only to ſee that its inhabitants are held under the accu- 
mulated preſſure of ſlavery, ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
Whenever they shall be able to riſe under this weight, 
and to shew themſelves to the reſt of the world, they will 
probably shew they are like the reſt of the world. We 
have not yet ſufficient evidence that there are more lakes 
and fogs in South America than in other parts of the earth. 
As little do we know what would be their operation on the 
mind of man. That country has been viſited by Spaniards 
and Portugueſe chiefly, and almoſt excluſively. Theſe, 
going from a country of the old world remarkably dry 
in its ſoil and climate, fancied there were more lakes and 
fogs in South America than in Europe. An inhabitant 
of Ireland, Sweden or Finland would have formed the 
contrary opinion. Had South America then been diſco- 
vered and ſeated by a people from a fenny country, it 
would probably have been repreſented as much drier 
than the old world. A patient purſuit of facts, and cau- 


tious combination and compariſon of them, is the drud- 


gery to which man is ſubjected by his maker, if he wishes 


to attain ſure knowledge. 


I 
tend it to the 4 of America, both abb- 
riginal and emigrant, I vill proceed to the 
remaining articles ties under * 
preſent query. x 

Between ninety and an hundred of x our 
birds have been deſcribed by Catesby. His 


drawings are better as to form and attitude 
than colouring, which is generally goo: high,” 
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Beſides theſe, we have 


The Royſton crow. Corvus 
© cornix 
Crane. 

denſis 
Houſe ſwallow. Hirun- 
do ruſtica 


Ground ſwallow, Hi- 


rundo riparia 


Greateſt grey eagle 
Smaller rurkey-buzzard 


Vith a feathered 
head 
Greateſt owl, or night 


w | 
Wet hawk, which feeds 
Raven 9 
Water Pelican of the 
Miſſiſipi whoſe pouch 
holds a peck 
Swan 
Loon 
Cormorant 


And doubtleſs many others which have not 
yet been deſcribed and claſſed. 23 2 
To this catalogue of our indigenous ani- 
mals, I will add a ſhort account of an ano- 
maly of nature, taking place ſometimes in 
the race of negroes brought from Africa, 
who, though black themſelves, have in rare 
inſtances white children, called Albinos. 1 
have known four of theſe myſelf, and haye 
faithful accounts of three others. The cir- 


Ardea Cana-| - 


The 


Yellow | 


| Water-pheaſant 


Whiſtling ployer 


| 
* 
Duck and Mallar a | 
Widgeon 
Sheldrach, or Canvas 
back 25 
Black head » 


ter-witch _ -- 


Mow-bird 

Blue peter | 
Water wagtail 
d ſnipe 
Squatting ſnipe 


Small plover 


Woodcock 7 

Red bird, with black 
head, wings and tail 
Wren . 85 
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eumſtances in which all the individuals agree 
are theſe. They are of a pallid cadaverous 
white, untinged with red, without” any colour- 
ed ſpots or ſeams, their hair of the ſame 
kind of white, ſhort, coarſe, and curled as is 

that of the negro; all of them well formed, 
ſtrong, healthy, perfect in their ſenſes, 
cept that of fight, and born of parents who 
had no mixture of white blood. Three of 
theſe Albinos were ſiſters, having two other 
full fiſters who were black. The youngeſt of 
the three was killed by lightning at twelye 
years of age. The eldeſt died at about :7 years 
of age, in child bed, with her ſecond child. 
The middle one is now alive in health, and 
has iſſue, as the eldeſt had, by a black man, 
which iſſue was black. They are uncom- 
monly ſhrewd, quick in their apprehenſions 
and in reply. Their eyes are in a perpetual 
tremulous vibration, very veak, and much 
affected by the ſun: but they ſee better in 
the night than ve do. They are of the pro- 
perty of Col. Skipwith, of Cumberland. The 
fourth is a negro woman, Whoſe parents came 
from Guinea, and had three other children 
who vere of their own colour. She is freck- 
led, her eye fight ſo weak that ſhe is obliged 
I 2 , 


| m 

to vear a bonnet in the ſummer; but it is 
better in the night than day. She had an 
Albino child by a black man. It died at the 
age of a few weeks. Theſe vere the pro- 
perty of Col. Carter of Albemarle. A fixth 
inſtance is a Woman of the property of a 
Mr. Butler, near Petersburgh. She is ſtout 
and robuſt, has iſſue a daughter, jet black, 
by a black man. I am not informed as to 


her eye ſight. The ſeventh inſtance is of a 


male belonging to a Mr. Lee of Cumberland: 
His eyes are tremulous and weak. He is tall 
of ſtature, and now advanced in.years. He 
is the only male of the Albinos which have 


come within my information. Whatever be 


the cauſe of the diſeaſe in the Skin, or in 
its colouring matter, which produces this 


change, it ſeems more incident to the female 


than male ſex. To theſe I may add the men- 
tion of a negro man within my own mo 
ledge, born black, and of black parents; 


whoſe chin, when a boy, a white ſpot hoy 


peared. This continued to increaſe till he 
became a man, by which time it had extend- 
ed over his chin, lips, one cheek, the un- 
der jaw and neck on that fide, It is of the 
Albino white, without any mixture of red, 
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and has for Teveral years been ſtationary. 
He is robuſt and healthy, and the change of 
colour was not accompanied with any fen- 
ſible diſeaſe, either general or topical. | 

Of our fiſh and iniects there has been no- 
thing like a full deſcription or collection. 
More of them are deſcribed in Catesby than 


in any other work. Many alſo are to be 


found in Sir Hans Sloane's Jamaica, as being 
common to that and this country. The ho- 
ney-bee is not a native of our continent. 
Marcgrave indeed mentions a ſpecies of ho- 
ney bee in Braſil. But this has no ſting, and 
is therefore different from the one we have, 
which reſembles perfectly that of Europe. 
The Indians concur with us in the tradition 
that it vas brought from Europe; but when, 
and by whom, we know not. The bees have 
generally extended themſelves into the, coun- 
try, a little in advance of the white ſettlers. 
The Indians therefore call them the white 
man's fly, and conſider their approach as in- 
dicating the approach of the ſettlements of 
the whites. A queſtion here occurs, How 
far northwardly have theſe inſects been found? 
That they are unknown in Lapland, I infer 
from Scheffer's information, that the Lapland- 


13 
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greſs of human knowledge? 


1 34 ] 
ers eat the pine bark, prepared in a certain 
way, inſtead of thoſe things ſweerened with 
ſugar. * Hoc comedunt pro rebus ſaccharo 
conditis,' Scheff. Lapp. c. 18. Certainly, if 
they had honey, it would be a better ſub- 
ſtitute for ſugar than any preparation of the 
pine bark. Kalm tells us the honey bee can- 
not live through the winter in Canada. They 
furniſh then an additional proof of the re- 
markable fact firſt obſerved by the Count de 
Buffon, and which has thrown ſuch a blaze 
of light on the field of natural hiſtory, that 
no animals are found in both continents, 
but thoſe which are able to bear the cold 
of thoſe regions where they probably join. 


A bi oo T 


pb ovary 
A Notice of all what can increaſe the pro- 


Under the latirude of this query, I will 
preſume it not improper nor unacceptable 
to furniſh ſome data for eſtimating the cli-- 
mate of Virginia, Journals of obſervations 
on the quantity of rain, and degree of heat, 
being lengthy, confuſed, and too minute to 
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produce general and diſtinct ideas, I have 
taken five years obſervations, to wit from 
1772 to 1777, made in Williamsburgh and 
its neighbourhood, have reduced them to an 
average for every month in the year, 
and ſtated thoſe averages in the following 
table, adding an Analytical view of.the winds 
during the fame period. 


% 
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The rains of every month, (as of Janus“ 


ry for inſtance) through the whole period of 


years, were added ſeparately, and an ave- 


rage drawn from them, The cooleſt and 


warmeſt point of the ſame day in each year 
of the period were added ſeparately, and 
an average of the greateſt cold and greateſt 
heat of that day, was formed. From the aver- 
ages of every day in the month, a general 
average for the whole month was formed, 
The point from which the wind bley wag 
obſerved two or three times in every day. 


Theſe obſervations, in the month of January 


for inſtance, through the vhole period, 
amounted to 337. At 73 of theſe, he wind 
was from the North; at 47, from the North- 


eaſt, &c. So that it will be eaſy to ſee in 


what proportion each wind uſually prevails 
in each month: or, taking the whole year, 
the total of obſervations through the whole 


period having been 3698, it will be ob- 
ferved that 611 of them were from the North, 


778 from the North-eaſt, &c. 
Though by this table it appears we have 


on an average 47 inches of rain annually, . 


which is conſiderably more than uſually 
falls in Europe, yet from the information 1 
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have collected, 1 2 ve have a pony 
greater proportion of ſunſhine here 220 there. 
Perhaps it will be found there are * twice as 
many cloudy days in the middle parts of Eu- 
rope, as in the United States of America. 
I mention the middle parts of Europe, becauſe 
my information does not extend to its northern 
or ſouthern parts. 

In an extenſive country, it will of courſe 
be expected that the climate is not the ſame 
in all its parts. It is remarkable that, pro- 
ceeding on the ſame parallel of latitude weſt- 
wardly, the climate becomes colder in like 
manner as when you proceed northwardly. 
This continues to be the caſe till you at- 
tain the ſummit of the Alleghaney, which is 
the higheſt land between the ocean and the 
_ Miſhfipi. From thence, deſcending in the ſame 
latitude to the Miſſiſipi, the change reverſes; 
_ and, if we may believe travellers, it becomes 
warmer there than it 1s .in the ſame latitude 
on the ſea fide, Their teſtimony is ſtrengthen- 
ed by the vegetables and animals which 


* .Sce a Note at the end of the Work. 
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ſubſiſt and multiply there naturally, and do 
not on our ſea coaſt. Thus Catalpas grow 
ſpontaneouſly on the Miſlifipi, as far as the 
latitude of 37%. and reeds as fur as 38 b. 
Perroquets even winter on the Sioto, in the 


- 39th degree of latitude. In the ſummer of 


1779, when the thermometer was at 90. 
at Monticello, and 96 at Williamsburgh, it 

vas 110%. at Kaskaskia. Perhaps the moun- 
tain, vhich overhangs this village on the North 
ſide, may, by its reflexion, have contributed 
ſomewhat to produce this heat. The difference 
oſ temperature of the air at the ſea coaſt, or on 
Cheſapeak bay, and at the Alleghaney, has 
not been aſcertained; but cotemporary ob- 
ſervations, made at Williamsburg, or in its 
neighbourhood, and at Monticello, which is 
on the moſt eaſtern ridge of mountains, called 
the South Weſt, where they are interſected 
by the Rivanna, have furniſhed a ratio by 
which that difference may in ſome degree be 
conjectured. Theſe obſervations make the 
difference between Williamsburgand the near- 
eſt mountains, at the poſition before men- 
tioned, to be on an average 6 degrees of 
Farenheit's thermometer. "hs allowance 


however is to be made for the difference of 


( 16 ] 
latitude hetween theſe two places, the latter 
being 382. &. 19%. which is 52/, 22%. North 
of the former. By cotemporary obſervations 
of between five and fix weeks, the averaged 
arid almoſt unvaried difference of the height 
of mereury in the barometer, at thoſe two 
places, was 784 of an inch, the atmoſphere 
at Monticello being ſo much the lighteſt; 
that is ſo ſay about = of its whole weight: 
It ſhould be obſerved, however, that the hill 
of Monticello is of 500 feet perpendicular 
height above the river which waſhes its 
baſe. This poſition being nearly central be- 
tween our northern and ſouthern boundaries, 
and between the bay and Alleghaney, may 
be conſidered as furniſhing the beſt average 
of the temperature of our climate. Wil- 
liamsburgh is much too near the South eaſtern 
eorner to give a fair idea of our general tem- 


perature. 


Aut a more r difference is in the 
winds which prevail in the different parts of 


the country. The following table exhibits 


a comparative view of the winds prevailing 
at Williamgburg, and at Monticello. It is 
formed by reducing nine months obſervations 
at Monticello to four principal points, to wit, 
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North-· veſt; theſe points being perpendicu- 
lar to, or parallel with our coaſt, mountains 
and rivers: and by reducing, in like man- 
ner, an equal number of obſervations, 'to/ 
wit, 421. from the preceding table of winds 


at Williamsburg, taking _— n 


from every point. 
I. Bit. IA Taal 
| Villiamsburg 122 5 132 EI " OS. 
Monricello | 32 | 9r | 126| 172 | 4a 


By this it may be ſeen that the Sourh-weſk 
wind prevails equally at both places ; that 
the North-eaſt is, next to this, the principal 
wind towards the ſea coaſt, and the North- 
veſt is the predominant wind at the moun- 
fains. The difference between theſe two winds 


to ſenſation, and in fact, is very great. The 


North-eaſt is loaded with vapour, inſomuch 
that the ſalt makers have found that their 
chryſtals would not ſhoot while that blows ; 
it brings a diſtreſſing chill, is heavy and op- 
preſſive to the ſpirits: the Northweſt is 
dry, cooling, elaſtic and animating, The 
eaſtern and South-eaſtern breezes come on 
generally in the Afternoon. They have ad- 


the North-eaſt, South-eaſt, South-well, and 
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vanced into the country very ſenſibly within 
the memory of people now living. They 
formerly did not penetrate far above Wil- 
liamsburg. They are now frequent at Rich- 
mond, and every now and then reach the 
mountains. They depoſit moſt of their moiſ- 
ture however before they: get that far. As 
the lands become more cleared, it is proba- 
ble they vill extend ſtill further weſtward. 

Going out into the open air, in the tem- 
perate, and in the warm months of the year, 
we often meet with bodies of Warm air, 

which, paſſing by us in two or three ſeconds, 
do not afford time to the moſt ſenſible ther- 
mometer to ſeize their temperature. Judging 
from my feelings only, I think they approach 
the ordinary heat of the human body. Some 
of them perhaps go a little beyond it. They 
are of about 20 or 30 feet diameter hori- 
zontally. Of thgir height we have no ex- 
perience; but probably they are globular 
volumes wafted or rolled along with the wind. 
But whence taken, where found, or how ge- 
nerated? They are not to be aſcribed to Vol- 
canos, becauſe we have none. They do not 
happen in the winter when the farmers kin- 
dle large fires in clearing up their grounds, 
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They are not confined to the ſpring ſeaſon,, 
when we have fires which traverſe whole 
countſies, conſuming the leaves Which have 


fallen from the trees. And they are too 


frequent and general to be aſeribed to acci- 


dental fires. I am perſuaded their cauſe muſt 
be ſought for in the atmoſphere itſelf, to aid 
us in Which I know but of theſe conſtant 
circumſtances; a dry air; a temperature as 
warm at leaſt as that of the ſpring or autumn; 3 


and a moderate current of wind, They are 
moſt frequent about ſun-ſet ; rare in the mid- 
dle parts of the day; and I do not recolle& 


having ever met with them in the morning. 
The variation in the weight of our atmoſ- 


phere, as indicated by the barometer, is not 
equal to two inches of mercury. During 


the extremes were 29, and 30. 86 inches, the 
difference being 1.86 of an inch: and in nine 
months, during which the height of the mer- 
cury was noted at Monticello, the extremes. 
vere 28.48 and 29.69 inches, the variation 
being 1.21 of an inch, A gentleman, 1 who has 
obſerved his barometer many years, aſſures me 
it has never varied two inches. Cotemporary ob- 


—— made at Monticello and Williams- 


twelve months obſervation at Williamsburg, 


( 1 | 
burg, proveg the variations in the weight 
of air to be fimultaneous and correlpapatng 
in theſe two places. 

Our changes from heat to cold, and cold 
to heat, are very ſudden and great. The 
mercury in Farenheit's thermometer has been 
known to deſcend from 92%, to 47% in thir- 
teen hours. 

it is taken for granted, that the Et 
table of averaged heat will not give a falſe 
idea on this ſubje&, as it propoſes to ſtate 

only the ordinary heat and cold of each 
month, and not thoſe which are extraordi- 
nary. At Williamsburgh | in Auguſt 1766, 
the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer was 
at 98. correſponding with 29 + of Reatmur. 
At the ſame place in N 1780, it vas 
at 60. correſponding with 11 f below o. of 
Reaumur. I believe * theſe may be conſidered 
to be nearly the extremes of heat and | cold 
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* At Paris in 1753 the mercury in Reaumur's thermo- 
meter was at 30; above o, and in 1776 it was at 16 be- 
low O. The extremities of heat and cold therefore at Pa- 


As, are greater than at Williamsburg, which * 
kotreſt pan of Virginia, | 


in 
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in that part of the country. The latter may 
moſt certainly, as, at that time, Vork river, 
at York town, was frozen over, fo that peo- 
ple walked acroſs it ; a circumſtance which 
proves it to have been colder than the winter 
of 1740, 1741, uſually called the cold vinter, ; 
when Fork river did not freeze over at that 
place. In the ſame ſeaſon of 1780, Cheſa- 
peak bay was ſolid, from its head to rhe 
mouth of Patowmac. At Annapolis, where 
it is 5 miles over between the neareſt 
points of land, the ice was from 5 to 7 inches 
thick quite acroſs, ſo that loaded carriages 
went over on it. Thoſe, our extremes of 
heat and cold, of 6. and 98*®. were indeed 
very diſtreſſing to us, and were thought to 
put the extent of the human conſtitution to 
conſiderable trial. Yet a Siberian would 
have conſidered them as ſcarcely a ſenſible 
variation, At Jenniſeitz in that country, in 
latitude 58. 2. we are told that the cold 
in 1735 ſunk the mercury by Farenheit's 
ſcale to 126. below nothing; and the inha- 
bitants of the ſame country uſe ſtove rooms 
two or three times a week, in which they ſtay 
two hours at a time, the atmoſphere of which 
raiſes the mercury to 135?. above nothing. 

| K 
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Late experiments ſhew that the human body 


will exiſt in rooms heated to 140*. of Reau- 2 
mur, equal to 34. of Farenheit, and 1359. b * 
above boiling vater. The hotteſt point of fru 

the 24 hours is about four o'clock, P. M. try 

and the dawn of day the coldeſt. fo 

The acceſs of froſt in autumn, and its re- * 
ceſs in the ſpring, do not ſeem to depend off 
merely on the degree of cold; much leſs on 


the air's being at the freezing point, White 
froſts are frequent when the thermometer is at 
479. have killed young plants of Indian corn 
at 48. and have been knownat 54% Black 
froſt, and even ice, have been produced at 
385 £*,- which is 6+ degrees above the freez- 
ing point. That other circumſtances muſt 
be combined with the cold to produce froſt, 
is evident from this alfo, that on the higher 
parts of mountains, where it is abſolutely 
colder than in the plains on which they ſtand, 
froſts do not appear ſo early by a conſider- 
able ſpace of , time in autymn, and go off 
ſooner in the ſpring, than in the plains. I 
ur known froſts ſo ſeyere as to kill the 
iccory trees round about Monticello, and 
yet not injure the tender fruit bloſſoms then 
in bloom on mY and higher parts of the 
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mountain; and in the courſe of 40 years, 
during which it has been ſettled, there have 
been but two inſtances of a general loſs of 
fruit on it: while, in the circumjacent coun- 


try, the fruit has eſeaped but twice in the laſt 


ſeven years. The plants of tobacco, which grow 
from the roots of thoſe which have been cut 
off in the ſummer, are frequently green here 
at Chriſtmas, This privilege againft the froff 


is undoubtedly combined with the want of 


dew on the mountains. That the dew is ve- 
ry rare on their higher parts, F may fay with 
certainty, from 12 years obſervations, hav- 
ing ſcarcely ever, during that time, ſeen an 
unequivocal proof of its exiſtence on them 
at all during ſummer. Severe frofts in the 
depth of winter prove that the region of 
dews extends higher in that ſeaſon than the 
tops of the mountains: but certainly, in the 
ſummer ſeafon, the vapours, by the time they 


| attain that height, are become ſo attenuated 


as not to ſubſide and form a x dew when che 
ſun retires. 


The weavil has not yet aſcended the high 

mountains. 
A more ſatisfactory eſtimate of onr climate 
to ſome, may perhaps be formed; by noting 
Ka 


\ 
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the plants which grow here, ſubject however 
to be killed by our ſevereſt colds. Theſe 
are the fig, pomegranate, artichoke, and Eu- 
ropean walnut. In mild winters, lettuce and 
endive require no ſhelter; but generally 
they need a flight covering. I do not know 
that the want of long moſs, reed, myrtle, 
ſwamp laurel, holly and cypreſs, in the up- 
per country, proceeds from a greater degree 
of cold, nor that they were ever killed with 
any degree of cold in the lower country, 
The aloe lived in Williamsburg in the- open 
air through the ſevere winter of 1779, 1780. 

A change in our climate however is taking 
place very ſenſibly. Both heats and colds 
are become much more moderate within the 
memory even of the middle aged. Snows 
are leſs frequent and leſs deep. They do not 
often lie, below the mountains, more than 
one, two, or three days, and very rarely a 
week. They are remembered to have been 
formerly frequent, deep, and of long conti- 
nuance. The elderly inform me the earth 
uſed to be covered with ſnow about three 
months in every year. The rivers, which 
then ſeldom failed to freeze over in the courſe 
of the winter, ſcarcely ever do ſo now. This 
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change has produced an unfortunate fluctua- 
tion between heat and cold, in the ſpring of 
the year, which 1s very fatal ro fruits. From 
the year 1741 to 1769, an interval oftwenty- 
eight years, there was no inſtance of fruit 
killed by the froſt in the neighbourhood of 
Monticello. An intenſe cold, produced by 
conſtant ſnows, kept the buds locked up till 
the ſun could obtain in the ſpring of the year 
fo fixed an aſcendency as to diſſolve thoſe 
ſnows, and protect the buds during their de- 
velopement from every danger of returning 
cold. The accumulated ſnows of the win- 
ter remaining to be diſſolved all together in 
the ſpring, produced thoſe overflowings of 
our rivers, ſo frequent then, and ſo rare 
now. | 

Having had occaſion to mention the par- 
ticular fituation of Monticello for other pur- 
poſes, I will juſt take notice that its eleva- 
tion affords an opportunity of ſeeing a phæ- 
nomenon which is rare at land, though fre- 
quent at ſea, The ſeamen. call it looming 
Philoſophy is as yet in the rear of the ſea- 
men, for ſo far from having accounted for 
it, ſhe has not given it a name. lts princi- 
pal effect is to make diſtant objects appear 
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larger, in foppoſition to the general law of 
viſion, by which they are diminiſhed. Ik new 
an inſtance, at York town, from whence the 
vater proſpect eaſtwardly is without termi- 
nation, wherein: a canoe with three men, 
at a great diſtance, was taken for a ſhip with 
its three maſts. I am little acquainted with 
the phenomenon as ir ſhews itſelf at ſea; 
but at Monticello it is familiar. There is a 
ſolitary mountain about 40 miles off, in the 
South, whoſe natural ſhape, as preſented to 
view. there, is a regular cone ; but, by the 
effect of looming, it ſometimes ſubſides al- 
moſt totally into the horizon; ſometimes it 
riſes more acute and more elevated; ſome- 
times it is hemiſpherical; and ſometimes its 
ſides are perpendicular, its top flat, and as 
broad as its baſe. In ſhort it aſſumes at times 
the moſt whimſical ſhapes, and all theſe per- 
haps ſueceſſively in the ſame morning. The 
Blue ridge of mountains comes into view, 
in the North Eaſt, at about 100 miles diſtance, 
and, approaching in a direct line, paſſes by 
within 20 miles, and goes off to the South- 
Weſt. This phænomenon begins to ſhew it- 
ſelf on theſe mountains, at about 50 miles 
diſtance, and continues beyond that as far as 
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they are ſeen, I remark no particular ſtate, 
either in the weight, moiſture, or heat of the 
atmoſphere, neceſſary to produce this. The 
only conſtant circumſtances are, its appear- 
ance in the morning only, and on objects at 
leaſt 40 or 50 miles diſtant. In this latter 
circumſtance, if not in both, it differs from 
the looming on the water. Refraction will 
not account for this metamorphoſis. That 
only changes the proportions of length and 
breadth, baſe and altitude, preſerving the ge- 
neral outlines. Thus it may make a circle 
appear elliptical, raiſe or depreſs a cone, but 
by none of its laws, as yet developed, will 
it make a circle * a ſquare, or a cone 
a * 


QUERY VIII. 


THE number of its inhabitants? Population 
The following table ſhews the number of 
perſons imported for the eſtabliſhment of our 
colony in its infant ſtate, and the cenſus of 
inhabitants at different periods, extracted from 
our hiſtorians and public records, as particulatly 
as I have had opportunities and leiſure to exa- 
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mine them. Succeſſive lines in the ſame year 


Settlers * Cenſus » of 
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ſhew ſucceſſive 
periods of. time 
in that year. I 
have ſtated the 
| cenſus in 2 dif- 
ferent columns, 
the whole in- 
habitants hav- 
ing been ſome- 
| times, number- 
ed, and ſome- 
times the tythes 


only. This 


term, with us, 
includes the 
free males a- 
bove 16 years 
of age, and 
ſlaves above 


—700| that age of both 


ſexes. A fur- 
ther examinati- 
on of our re- 
cords would 
render this hiſ· 
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tory of our population much more dried 
tory and perfect, by furniſhing a greater num- | 
ber. of intermediate: terms. Thoſe however 
which are here ſtated will enable us to cal- 
culate, with: a conſiderable degree of preci- 
ſion, the rate at which ve have increaſed; 
During the infancy of the colony, while nam- 
bers were ſmall, wars, importations, and other 
accidental circumſtances render the progreſ- 
fion fluctuating and irregular. By the year 
1654, however, it becomes tolerably uni- 
form, importations having in a great meaſure 
ceaſed from the diſſolution of the company, 
and the inhabitants become too numerous to 
be ſenſibly affected by Indian wars. Begin- 
ning at that period, therefore, ve find that 
from thence to the year 1772, our tythes 
had increaſed from 7209 to 153,000, The 
whole term being of 118 years, yields a 
duplication once in every 275 years. The 
intermediate enumerations taken in 1700, 
1748 and 1759, furniſh proofs of the uni- 
formity of this progreſſion. Should this rate 
of increaſe continue, we ſhall have between 
fix and ſeven millions of inhabitants within 
95 years, If we ſuppoſe our country to be 
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bonnded, at ſome future day, by the me- 
ridian of the mouth of the Great Kan- 
haway (within which it has been before 
conjectured, are 64,491 ſquare miles) there 
will then be 100 inhabitants for every ſquare 
mile, which is nearly the ſtate of nn 
in the Britiſh iſlands. 

Here Iwill beg hw to propoſe a debe 
The preſent deſire of America is to produce 
rapid population by as great importations of 
foreigners as poſſible. But is this founded in 
good policy? The advantage propoſed is the 
multiplication of numbers. Now let us ſup- 
poſe (for example only) that, in this ſtate, 
we could double our numbers in one year 
by the importation of foreigners; and this 
is a greater acceſſion than the moſt ſanguine 
advocate for immigration has a right to ex- 
pet. Then I ſay, beginning with a double 
ſtock, ve ſhall attain any given degree of 
population only 27 years and 3 months 
ſooner than if ve proceed on our ſingle 
ſtock. If ve propoſe four millions and a half 
as a competent population for this ſtate, ve 
ſhould be 54+ years attaining it, could we 
at once double our numbers; and 81 + years, 
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if we rely on natural propagation, as ny 
be ſeen by the following A 

5 22 FProceedi on "Proceeding on 5 
2 our preſent ſtock.ſa double fleck. 5 
3 1281 | $67,614 _ | 1,135,228 |... 
180+ 1,135,228 2,270,456 _ 

[RE 2,270,456 | 4540912 | 

18624| 4,540,912 SEES 
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| In the firſt column are ſtated periods 
of 275 years; in the ſecond are our num- 
bers, at each period, as they will be 
if we proceed on our actual ftock; and 
in the third are what they would be, at the 
ſame periods, were we to ſet out from the 
double of our , preſent ſtock. I have taken 
the term of four millions and a half of inha- 
bitants for example's ſake. only. Yet I am 
perſuaded it is a greater number than the 
country ſpoken of, conſidering how much, 
inarable land it contains, can clothe and feed, 
without a material change in the quality of 
their diet. But are there no inconveniences 
to be thrown into the ſcale againſt the ad- 
vantage expected from a multiplication of 
numbers by the importation of foreigners ? 
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Iti is for the happineſs of thoſe united i in 10. 


ciety to harmonize as much as poſſible in 
matters which they muſt of neceſſity tranſact 
together. Civil government being the — 
object of forming ſocieties, its admin 

muſt be conducted by common conſent. Eve. 
ry | ſpecies of government has its ſperific 
principles. Ours perhaps are more peculiar 
than thoſe of any other in the univerſe. It 
is a compoſition of the freeſt principles of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, with others derived from 
natural right and natural reaſon. To theſe 
nothing can be more oppoſed than the max- 
ims of abſolute monarchies. Yet, from ſuch, 
ve are to expect the greateſt number of emi- 
grants, They will bring with them the prin- 
ciples of the governments they leave, im- 


bibed in their early youth; or, if able to 


throw them off, it will be in exchange for 


an unbounded licentiouſneſs, paſſing, as is 


uſual, from one extreme to another. It 
would be a miracle were they to ſtop pre- 
ciſely at the point of temperate liberty. 
Theſe principles, with their language, they 
will tranſmit to their children. In propor- 
tion to their numbers they will ſhare with 
us the legiſlation. They will infuſe into it 
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their ſpirit, warp and bias its direction, and 
render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, diſ- 
tracted maſs. I may appeal to experience 
during the preſent conteſt, for a verification 
of theſe conjectures. But, if they be not 
certain in event, are they not poſſible, are 
they not probable? Is it not ſafer to wait 
with patience 27 years and three months 
longer, for the attainment of any degree of 
population deſired, or expected? May not 
our government be more homogeneous, more 
peaceable, more durable? Suppoſe 20 mil- 
lions of republican Americans thrown. all of 
a ſudden into France; what would: be the 
condition of that kingdom ? If it would be 
more turbulent, leſs happy, leſs ſtrong, ve 
may believe that the addition of half a mil- 
lion of foreigners to our preſent numbers 
would produce a ſimilar effect here. If they 
come of themſelves, they are entitled to all 
the rights of citizenſhip : but I doubt the ex- 
pediency of inviting them by extraordinary 
encouragements, I mean not that theſe 
doubts ſhould be extended to the importation 
of uſeful artificers. The policy of that mea- 
ſure depends on very different conſiderations. 
Spare no expence in obtaining them. They 
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will after a while go to the plough and the 
hoe; but, in the mean time, they will teach 

us ſomething we do not know. It is not ſo 

in agriculture. The indifferent ſtate of that 

among us does not proceed from a want of 

knowledge merely; it is from our having 

ſuch quantities of land to waſte as we pleaſe. 
In Europe the object is to make the moſt of 

their land, labour being abundant: here it is 

to make the moſt of our labour, land * 
abundant. 


It will be proper to explain how the um- 


bers for the year 1782 have been obtained; 
as it was not from a perfect cenſus of che 


inhabitants. It will at the ſame time deve- 
' lope the proportion between the free inha- 
bitants and flaves. The following return 
of taxable articles for that year was given in. 


53,289 free males above 21 years of age, 

211,698 ſlaves of all ages and ſexes. 
23,766 not diſtinguiſhed in the returns, 
but ſaid to be Ronny ſlaves. 


195,439 horſes. 


609,734 cattle. 
5126 wheels of riding carriages. 


191 taverns, 
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There vere no returns from the & counties 
of Lincoln, Jefferſon, Fayette, Monongalia, 
Yohogania, Ohio, Northampton and York. 
To find the number of ſlaves which ſhould 
have been returned inſtead of the 23,766 
titheables, ve muſt mention that ſome ob- 
ſervations on a former cenſus had given rea- 
ſon to believe that the numbers above and 
below 16 years of age were equal. The 
double of this number therefore, to vit, 
47,532 muft be added to 211,698, ' which 
will give us 259,230 flaves of all ages and 
ſexes. To find the number of free inhabi- 
tants, we muſt repeat the obſervation that 
thoſe above and below 16 are nearly equal. 
But as the number 53, 289 omits the males be- 
tween 16 and 21 we muſt ſupply them from 
conjecture. On a former experiment it had 
appeared that about one third of our mili- 
tia, that is of the males between 16 and 50, 
were unmarried. Knowing how early mar- 
riage takes place here, we ſhall not de far 
wrong in ſuppofing that the unmarried part 
of our militia are thoſe between 16 and 21. 
If there be young men who do not marry 
till after 21, there are as many who marry 
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before that age. But as the men above 50 
were not included in the militia, we vill 
ſuppoſe the- unmarried, or thoſe between 16 
and 21, to be one fourth of the whole num- 
ber above 16, then we have the following 
calculation: 


5 3,289 free males above 21 years of age. 
17,763 free males between 16 and 21. 
71,052 free males under 16. 

142, 104 free females of all ages. 


4 284,208 free inhabitants of all ages. 
259.230 ſlaves of all ages. | 


543,438 inhabitants excluſive of the 3 
counties from which were no returns. In 
theſe 8 counties in the years 1779 and ns 
were 3161 militia. Say then, 

3,161 free males above the age of 16. 
3161 ditto under 16. 
6,322 free females, 


I 12,644 2 inhabitants in theſe 8 counties. 
To find the number of ſlaves, ſay, as 284, 208 
to 259,230, ſo is 12, 544 to 11,532. Adding 
the third of theſe numbers to the firſt, and 
the fourth to the ſecond, we have, 


— 
296,852 free inhabitants, 
270,762 ſla ves | 


567,614 inhabitants of every age, ſex, and 
condition. But 296,852, the number of free 
inhabitants, are to 270,762, the number of 
ſlaves, nearly as If to 10. Under the mild 
treatment our ſlaves experience, and their 
wholeſome though coarſe food, this blot in- 
our country increaſes as faſt or faſter than 
the whites, During the regal government 
we had at one time obtained a law which 
impoſed ſuch a duty on the importation of 
ſlaves, as amounted nearly to a prohibition, 
when one inconſiderate afſembly, placed un- 
der a peculiarity of circumſtance, repealed 


the law. This repeal met a joyful ſanction 
from the then ſovereign, and no devices, no 


expedients, which could ever after be at- 
tempted by ſubſequent aſſemblies, and they 
ſeldom met without attempting them, could 
ſucceed in getting the royal aſſent to a re- 


newal of the duty. In the very firſt ſeſſion 
held under the republican government, the 


aſſembly paſſed a law for the perpetual pro- 
hibition of the importation of ſlaves. This 


L 
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will in ſome meaſure ſtop the increaſe of 
this great political and moral evil, while 
the minds of our citizens may be ripening 
for a complete emancipation of huma 
nature. | _— 
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THE number and condition of the militia 
and regular troops, and their pay? _ 

The following is a ſtate of the militia, 
taken from returns of 1780 and 1781, except 
in thoſe counties marked with an aſterisk, 
the returns from which are ſomewhat older. 


weltward of 


83 ee . 
Lon. Counties. |Milicia| |Situazion. | Counties. Nilitid 
8 1 — —— — — —_C 

Lincoln 500 2 Greeneſville -} Joo 
4 Jefterſon 300 + Dinwiddie *7 50 
kayette 156 5 Cheſterfield '| 655 
Boo |Ohio | 2 & Prince George] 383 
2 2 Monongalia 1000 578 Sutry | 380 
2 ©|Wasbingron 2829 [f no |Suſlex | +700 
S [Montgomery | 10710] | 5 [Southampton | 874 
Green-briar 502 * 2 — 4 *600 
_ — — 2 anſemon *6 
L d Harapsbire A 93903 E {Norfolk 2833 
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Every able bodied freeman between the 


ages of 16 and 50 is enrolled in the militia;” 


Thoſe of every county are formed into com- 
panies, and theſe again into one or more bat- 
talions, according to the numbers in the 
county. They are commanded by colonels, 
and other ſubordinate officers, as in the regu- 
lar ſervice. In every county is a county- 


Lieutenant, who commands the whole mili- 


tia of his county, but ranks only as a Co- 


lonel in the field. We have no general of- 


ficers always exiſting. Theſe are appointed 
occaſionally, when an invaſion or inſur- 


rection happens, and their commiſſion deter- 
mines with the occaſion. The governor 1s 


head of the military, as well as civil power. 
The law requires every militia man to pro- 
vide himſelf with the arms uſual in the re- 


gular ſervice. But this injunction was al- 


ways indifferently complied with, and the 


arms they had have been ſo frequently call- 


ed for to arm the regulars, that in the low- 
er parts of the country they are entirely 
diſarmed. In the middle country a fourth 


or fifth part of them may have ſuch firelocks 


as they had provided to deſtroy the noxious 
animals which infeſt their farms; and on the 
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Weſtern ſide of the Blue ridge they are ge- 
nerally armed with rifles. The pay of our 
militia, as well as of our regulars, is that 
of the Continental regulars. The condition 
of our regulars, of whom we have none but 
Continentals, and part of a battalion of ſtate 
troops, is ſo conſtantly on the change, that 
a ſtate of it at this day would not be its 
ſtate a month hence. It is much the ſame 
with the condition of the other Continental 
troops, which is well enough known. 


6:0 FEST 


THE marine? 

Before the preſent invaſion of this ſtate by 
the Britiſh under the command of General 
Phillips, we had three veſſels of 16 guns, 
one of 14, five ſmall gallies, and two or 
three armed boats. They were generally 
ſo illy manned as ſeldom to be in condition 
for ſervice. Since the perfect poſſeſſion of 
our rivers aſſumed by the enemy, I believe 


we are left with a ſingle armed boat only. 


Aborigines 
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QUERY. Xl. 


A Deſetiption of the Indians eſtabliſhed in : 


that ſtate? _ 

When the firſt effectual ſettlement of our 
colony was - made, which was in 1607, the 
country from the ſea coaſt to the moun- 
tains, and from Patowmac to the moſt ſouth- 
ern waters of James river, was occupied by 


upwards of forty different tribes of Indians. 


Of theſe the Powhatans, the Mannahoacs, 
and Monacans were the moſt powerful, Thoſe 
between the ſea coaſt and falls of the rivers, 
were in amity with one another, and attach- 
ed to the Powhatans as their link of union, 
Thoſe between the falls of the rivers and the 
mountains, were divided into two confede- 
racies ; the tribes inhabiting the head waters 
of Patowmack and Rappahanoc being attach- 
ed to the Mannahoacs ; and thoſe on the up- 
per parts of James river to the Monacans. 
But the Monacans and their friends were in 
amity with the Mannahoacs and their friends, 
and waged joint and perpetual war againſt 


was „ nd a fraud 


n 
the Powketaia, We are told that the Pow- 
hatans, Mannahoacs and Monacans ſpoke lan- 
guages ſo radically different, that interpreters 
were neceſſary when they tranſacted buſi- 
neſs. Hence we may conjeQure that this was 
not the caſe between all the tribes, and pro- 
bably that each ſpoke the language of the 
nation to which it was attached; which we 
know to have been the caſe in many par- 
ticular inſtances. Very poſſibly there may 
have been originally three different ſtocks, 
each of which multiplying in a long courſe 
of time had ſeparated into ſo many little 
ſocieties, the principles of their government 
being ſo weak as to give this liberty to all 
its members, 

The territories of the Powhatan confederacy 
South of the Patowmac comprehended about 
8000 ſquare miles, 30 tribes, and 2400 warriors. 
Capt. Smith tells us that within 60 miles of 
James town, were 5000 people, of whom 
1500 were warriors. From this ve find the 
proportion of their warriors to their whole 
inhabitants, was as 3 to 10, The Powhatan 
confederacy then would conſiſt of about 8000 
inhabitants, which was one for every ſquare 
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The preceding table contains a ſtate of 
| theſe ſeveral tribes, according to their con- 
Federacies and geographical fituation, with 
their numbers when we firſt became acquaint- 
.ed with them, where theſe numbers are 
known. The numbers of ſome of them are 
again ſtated as they were in the year 1669, 
when an attempt was made by the afſembly 
to enumerate. them, Probably the enumera- 
tion is imperfect, and in ſome meaſure con- 
jectural, and that a further ſearch into the 
records would furniſh many more particulars. 
What would be the melancholy ſequel of 
their hiſtory, may however be augured from 
the cenſus of 1669; by which we diſcover 
that the tribes therein enumerated were, in 
the ſpace of 62 years, reduced to about one 
third of their former numbers. Spirituous 
liquors, the ſmall pox, war, and an abridg- 
ment of territory, to a people who lived 
principally on the ſpontaneous productions 
of nature, had committed terrible havock 
among them, which generation, under the 
obſtacles oppoſed to it among them, was not 
likely to make good. That the lands of this 
country were taken from them by conqueſt, 
is not ſo general a truth as is ſuppoſed, I 


[ 1907] 


find in our hiſtorians and records, repeated 


proofs of purchaſe, which cover a conſider- 
able part of the lower country; and many 
more would doubtleſs be found, on further 
ſearch, The upper country we know has 
been acquired altogether by purchaſes made 
in the moſt unexceptionable form. 

. Weſtward of all theſe tribes, beyond the 
mountains, and extending to the great lakes, 
were the Maſſawomecs, a moſt powerful con- 
federacy, who harraſſed unremittingly the 
Powhatans and Manahoacs, Theſe were pro- 
bably the anceſtors of the tribes known 'at 
preſent by the name of the Six nations. 
Very little can now be diſcovered of the ſub- 
ſequent hiſtory of theſe tribes ſeverally. The 
Chickahdminies removed, about the year 1661 
to Mattapony river. Their chief, with one 
from each of the tribes of the Pamunkies and 
Mattaponies, attended the treaty of Albany 
in 1685, This ſeems to have been the laſt 
chapter in their hiſtory, They retained how- 
ever their ſeparate name ſo late as 1705, and 
were at length blended with the Pamunkies 
and Mattaponies, and exiſt at preſent only 


under their names. There remain of the 


Mattaponies three or four men only, and 


n 
they have more negro than indian blood in 
them. They have loſt their language, have 
reduced themſelves, by voluntary fales, to 
about fifty acres of land, which lie on the 
river of their own name, and have, from 
time to time, Been joining the Pamunkies, 
from whom they are diſtant but 10 miles. 
The Paminkies are reduced to about 10 or 
12 men tolerably pure from mixture with 
other colours, The older ones among them 
preſerve their language in a ſmall degree, 
which are the laſt veſtiges on earth, as far as 
we know, of the Powhatan language. They 
have about 300 acres of very fertile land, on 
Pamunkey river, ſo encompaſſed by water 
that a gate ſhuts in the whole. Of the Noe- 
toways, not a male is left. A few women 
conſtitute the remains of that tribe. They 
are ſeated on Nottoway river, in Southamp- 
ton connty, on very fertile lands. At a very 
early period, certain lands vere marked out 
and appropriated to theſe tribes, and vere 
kept from encroachment by the authority of 
the laws. They have uſually had truſtees 
appointed, whoſe duty was to watch over 


their intereſts, and guard them from inſult 
and 1 injury. 


S X 
The Monacans and their friends, better 
known latterly by the name of Tu/cardras, 
were probably connected with the Maſſa- 


womecs or Five nations. For though we 
are * told their languages were ſo different 
that the intervention of interpreters was ne- 
ceſſary between them, yet do we alſo 7 learn 
that the Erigas, a nation formerly inhabit- 
ing on . the Ohio, were of the ſame original 
ſtock with the Five nations, und that they 
partook alſo of the Tuſcarora language. Their 
dialects might, by long ſeparation, have be- 
come ſo unlike as to be unintelligible to 
one another. We know that in 1712, the 
Five nations received the Tuſcaroras' into 
their confederacy, and made them the Sixth 
nation. They received the Meherrins and 
Tuteloes alſo into their protection: and it 1s 
moſt probable that the remains of many 
other of the tribes, of whom we find no par- 
ticular account, retired weſtwardly in like 
manner, and were incorporated with one or 
other of the weſtern tribes. (5) 
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I know of no ſuch thing exiſting as an in- 


dian monument: for I would not honour vith 
that name arrow points, ſtone hatchets, ſtone 
pipes, and half ſhapen images. Of labour on 


the large ſcale, I think there is no remain 
as reſpectable as would be a common ditch 


for the draining. of lands: unleſs indeed it 


be the Barrows, of which many are to. be 
found all over this country, Theſe are of 
different ſizes, ſome of them conſtrued of 
earth, and ſome of looſe ſtones. That they were 
repoſitories of the dead, has been obvious 


to all: but on what particular . occaſion con- 
ſtructed, was matter of doubt. Some have 
thought they covered the bones of thoſe who 
have fallen in battles fought on the ſpot of 
interment. Some aſcribed them to the cuſ—- 


tom, ſaid to prevail among the Indians, of 


collecting, at certain periods, the bones of all 


their dead, whereſoever depoſited at the time 


of death. Others again ſuppoſed” them the 


general ſepulchres for towns conjectured to 


have been on or near theſe grounds; and 


this opinion was ſupported by the quality of 
the. lands in which they are found, (choſe 
conſtructed of earth being generally in the 
ſofteſt and moſt fertile meadow grounds on 
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river ſides) and by a tradition, ſaid to be 
handed down from the Aboriginal Indians, 
that, when they ſettled 'in a town, the firſt 
perſon who died was placed erect and earth 
put about him, ſo as to cover and ſupport 
him; that, when another died, a narrow paſ- 
ſage was dug to the firſt, the ſecond reclined 
againſt him, and the cover of earth replaced, 
and ſo on. There being one of theſe in my 
neighbourhood, I wiſhed to ſatisfy myſelf 
| whether any, and which of theſe opinions 
were juſt, For this purpoſe I determined to 
open and examine it thoronghly, It was fi- 
tuated on the low grounds of the Rivanna, 
about two miles above its principal fork, 
and oppoſite to ſome hills on which had been 
an Indian town, It was of a ſpheroidical 
form, of about 40. feet diamerer at the baſe, 
and had been of about twelve feet altitude, 
though now reduced by the plough to ſeven 
and a half, having been under cultivation 
about a dozen years. Before this it was co- 
vered with trees of twelve inches diameter, 
and round the baſe was an excavation of 
five feet depth and width, from whence the 
earth had been taken of which the hillock 
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parts of it, and came to collections of human 
bones, at different depths, from ſix inches 


to three feet below the ſurface. Theſe were 


lying in the utmoſt confuſion, ſome verti- 
cal, ſome oblique, ſome horizontal, and di- 


rected to every point of the compaſs, entan- 
gled, and held together in cluſters by the 


earth. Bones of the moſt diſtant parts were 
found together, as, for inſtance, the ſmall 
bones of the foot in the hollow of a ſcull, 
many ſculls would ſometimes be in contact, 
lying on the face, on the fide, on the back, 
top or bottom, ſo as, on the whole, to give 
the idea of bones emptied promiſcuouſly from 
a bag or basket, andcovered over with earth, 
without any attention to their order. The 
bones of which the greateſt numbers remain- 
ed, were ſculls, jaw bones, teeth, the bones 
of the arms, thighs, legs, feet and hands. A 
few ribs remained, ſome vertebrae of the 
neck and ſpine, without their procefles, and 
one inſtance only of the * bone which: ſerves 


* The os ſacrum. 


vas formed. I firſt dug ſuperficially in ſeveral 
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as à baſe to the vertebral column. The 
ſculls were ſo tender that they generally 
fell to pieces, on being touched. The other 
bones were ſtronger. There vere ſome teeth 
which were judged to be ſmaller than thoſe 
of an adult; a ſcull which on a ſlight view 
appeared to be that of an infant, but it fell 
to pieces on being taken out ſo as to pre- 
vent ſatisfactory examination; a rib, and a 
fragment of the under jaw, of a perſon about 
half grown; another rib of an infant; and 
part of the jaw of a child which had not yet 
cut its teeth, This laſt furniſhing the moſt 
deciſive proof of the burial of children here, 
I was particular in my attention to it. It 
was part of the, right half of the mide jaw. 
The proceſſes, by which-it was articulated 
to the temporal bon were entire; andthe 
bone itſelf firm to e it had been broken 
off, which, as nearly. as I could judge, vas 
about the place of the eye tooth. Its up- 
per edge, wherein would have been the ſock- 
ets of the teeth, vas perfectly ſmooth. Mea- 
ſuring it with that of an adult, by placing 
their hinder proceſſes together, its broken 
end extended to the penultimate grinder of 
the adult. This bone was White, all the others 

of 
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of a ſand 1 The bones of infants be- 
ing ſoft, they probably decay ſooner, which 
might de the cauſe fo few ' were found 
here. Iproceeded then to make a perpendicu- 
lar cat thrgugh the body of the barrow; that 
I might examine its internal ſtructure. This 
paſſed about three feet from its center; was 
opened to the former ſurface of the earth; 
and was wide enough for a man to walk 
through and examine its ſides. At the bot- 
tom, that is on the level of the circumjacent 
plain, I found bones; above theſe a few ſtones 
brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, 
and from the river one eighth of a mile off; 
then a large interval of earth, then a ſtratum 
of bones, and ſo on. At one end of the ſec- 
tion were four ſtrata of bones plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable ; at the other, three; the ſtrata 
in one part not ranging with thoſe in ano- 
ther. The bones neareſt the ſurface were 
leaſt decayed. No holes were diſcoyered 
in any of them, as if made with bullets, 
arrows, or other weapons. I conjedured that 
in this barrow might have been a thouſand 
Skeletons. Every one will readily ſeize the 
circumſtances above related, which militate 
againſt the opinion that it covered the bones 

1 M 
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only of perſons fallen in battle; and Aid 
the tradition alſo, which would make it the 


common ſepulchre of a town, in which the 


bodies were placed upright and touching each 
other. Appearances certainly indicate that 


it has derived both origin and growth from 


the accuſtomary collection of bones, and de- 


ion of them together; that the firſt col- 


n had been depoſited on the common 
— of the earth, a few ſtones put over 


it, and then a covering of earth; that the 


ſecond had been laid on this; had covered 
more or leſs of it in proportion to the num- 
ber of bones, and was then alſo covered with 
earth; and ſo on. The following are the par- 
ticular circumſtances which give it this aſpeR. 


I. The number of bones. 2. Their confuſed 


poſition, 3, Their being in different ſtratas, 
4 The ſtrata in one part having no correſ- 


ponde nee with thoſe in another, 5. The dif- 


ferent ſtates of decay in theſe ſtrata, which 
| ſeem to indicate a difference in the time of 
inhumation. 6. The exiſtence of infant bones 
among them. 

But on whatever occaſion they may have 
been made, they are of conſiderable notoriety 


among the Indians: for a party paſſing, about 


LE... 
thirty years ago, through the part of the coun- 
try where this barrow is, went through the 
woods directly to it, Vith6at any inſtructions 
or enquiry, and haying ſtaid about it ſome 
time, with expreſſions which were conſtrued 
to be thoſe of ſorrow,, they returned to the 
high road, which they had left about half a 
dozen miles to pay this viſit, and purſued 
their journey. There is another barrow, much 
reſembling this, in the low grounds of the 
South branch of Shenandoah, Hes it is croſ- 
ſed by the road leading from the Rock-fiſh 
gap to Staunton, Both of theſe have, within 
theſe dozen years, been cleared of their trees 
and put under cultivation, are much reduced 
in their height, and ſpread in width, by the 
plough, and will probably diſappear in time. 
There is another on a hill in the Blue ridge 
of mountains, a few miles North of Wood' s 
gap, which is made up of ſmall ſtones 
thrown together. This has been opened and 
found to contain human bones, as the others 
do. There are alſo many others in other 
parts of the country, 

Great queſtion has ariſen from whence 
came 3 aboriginal inhabitants of Ame- 


M2 
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rica? Diſcoveries, long ago made, were ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew that a paſſage, from Europe to 
America was always practicable, eyen to the 
imperfect navigation of ancient times. In 
going from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland 
to Groenland, fromGroenland to Labrador, the 
firſt traject is the wideſt: and this having 
been praiſed from the earlieſt times of which 
we_have any account of that part of the earth, 


| It. is not difficult to ſuppoſe that the ſubſe- 
quent trajects may haye been ſometimes paſ- 
ſed. Again, the late diſcoveries of Captain 


Cook, coaſting from Kamschatka to Calif. 
nia, have proved that, if the 8 
of Aſia and America be ſeparated at all, it is 


only by a narrow ſtreight, So that from this 


ſide alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into 


America: and the reſemblance between the 


Indians of America and the Eaſtern inhabi- 
tants of Aſia, would induce us toi con- 


jecture, that the former are the, deſcen- 
dants of the latter, or or the latter of the 


former: excepting indeed the Eskiwaux, 
who, from the ſame circumſtance. of, reſem- 


| blance, and from identity of language, muſt 
be derived from the Groenlanders, and theſe 


probably from ſome of the Northern parts of 


the old continent, A knowledge of their 
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deve iges would be the moſt certain 
evidence of their derivation which could be 
produeed. In fact, it is the beſt proof of 
the affinity of nations which ever can be re- 
ferred to. How many ages have elapſed 


ſince the Engliſh, the Dutch, the Germans, 
the Swiſs, the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes 
have ſeparated from theit c: 

Yet how many more muſt elapſe before the 
proofs of their common origin, - which exiſt 
in their ſeveral languages, will diſappear ? 
It is to be lamented” then, very much to 
be lamented, that we have ſuffered fo. many 
of the Indian tribes already to extinguiſh, 
without our having previoully collected and 
depoſited in the records of literature, the ge⸗ 
neral rudiments at leaſt of the languages 
they ſpoke. Were vocabularies formed of 
all the languages ſpoken in North and South 
America, preſerving their appellations of the 
moſt common objects in nature, of thoſe 
which muſt be preſent to every nation bar- 
barous or civilized, with the inflections of 4 
their nouns and verbs, their principles. of 
regimen and concord, — theſe depoſited in 
all the 4 libraries, it would furniſh op- 
1 M3 
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portunities to thoſe killed i in the languages 
of the old world to. compare them with 
theſe, now, or at any future time, and hence 
to conſtruct the beſt evidence of the deri- 
vation of this part of the human race. 8 


1 will now proceed to ſtate the nations 


and numbers of the Aborigines which Mill 
exiſt in a reſpeQahle and independant. form. 
And as their undefined boundaries would 
render it difficult to ſpecify thoſe only which 
may be within any certain limits, and it 
may not be unacceptable to preſent a more 
general 'view of. them, I will reduce within 
the form of a Catalogue all thoſe within, 
and eircumjacent to, the United States, 
whoſe names and numbers have come to 
my notice. Theſe : are taken from four dif- 


ferent” liſts, the firſt of which was given in 


the year 1759 to General Stanwix by George 
Croghan, Deputy agent for Indian affairs 


under Sir William Johnſon ; ; the. ſecond was. 


drawn up by a French trader of conſider- 
able note, reſident among the Indians ma- 
ny years, and annexed to Colonel Bou- 


quet's printed account of his expedition in 
1764. The third vas made out by Cap- 


[ 13 ] 
tain Hutchins, who viſited moſt of this tribes, 


by order, for. the purpoſe of learning their 
numbers in 1768. And the fourth by John 


Dodge, an Indian trader, in 1 779, except 
the numbers marked“, * which are from other 


1. 
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The following tribes are alſo mentioned : 


A From the mouth of Ohio to 
100 the month of Wabash. 


* 92K the Miſſiſipi below the 


ICS, 


On White creck, a branch of 

the Miſſi . 25 FI 
1000 On. the Miſhfipl, 
700 Neat Puans bay 
2 2350 Nen bu, 
Ouanakina - 300 


| Chiakaneflou 350 Conjectured to be tribes 9 
Machecous 800 ( the creeks, 


Souikilas 200 | 
4 North-weſt of I. Mi 7 
e - 2000} to the heads of Mi 


2 

95 and up to L. Superiot. 1 

3 Piagkinhs : $00 | hap and near the Wabash, 
Ver millions ' towards the Illinois. 


But, apprehending theſe might be different 
appellations for ſome of the tribes already 
enumerated, I have not inſerted them in the 
table, but ſtate them ſeparately as worthy 
of further enquiry. The variations obſerv- 
able in numbering the fame tribe may ſome- 
times be aſcribed to imperfect information, 
and ſometimes to a greater'or leſs compre- 
honſion of ſettlements under the ſame name. (7) 


po 
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QUERY 


A Notice of the counties, cities, n Counties 
and villages? | 
The counties have been enumerated un · 
der Query IX. They are 74 in number, of 
very unequal fize end population. Of theſe 
35 are on the tide waters, or in that parak 
lel; 23 are in the Midlands, between the tide 
waters and Blue ridge of mountains; 8 be- 
tween the Blue ridge and Alleghaney; and 
8 weſtward of the Alleghaney. * 
The ſtate, by another diviſion, is formed , 
into pariſhes, many of which are commen- 
ſurate with the counties: but ſometimes a 
county comprehends more than one pariſh, : | 
and ſometimes a pariſh more than one coun» 
ty. This diviſion had relation to the reli- 
gion of the ſtate, a Parſon of the Anglican 
church, with a fixed ſalary, having been here- 
tofore eſtabliſhed in each pariſh, The care 
of the poor was another object of the: paro- 
chial diviſion, 
We have no townſhips. Our country be- 
ing much interſected with navigable waters 
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and trade brought generally to our doors, i in- 
ſtead of our being obliged to go in queſt 
of it, has probably been one of the cauſes 
why we have no towns of any conſequence. 
Williamsburgh, which till the year 1780, 


Vas the ſeat of our government, never con- 


tained above 1800 inhabitants ; and Norfolk, 
the moſt ' populous town we ever had, con- 
tained but 6000. Our towns, but more pro- 
perly our villages or hamlets, are as follows. 

On James river and its waters, Norfolk, 
Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smithfield, 
Williamsburgh, Petersburg, Richmond the 
ſeat of our government, Maneheſter, Char- 
lotteſville, New London. 
On Port river and its yay York, New- 
caſtle, Hanover, 

On Rappahannoc, Urbanna, Portroyal Fre- 
dericksburg, Falmouth. 

On Patowmac and its waters, Dumfries, Col 
cheſter, Alexandria, Wincheſter, Staunton. 

- On the Okio, Louiſville. 

There are other places at which, like ſome 
of the foregoing, the laws have ſaid there 
ſhall be towns; but Nature has ſaid there ſhall 
not, and they remain unworthy of enume- 


ration. Norfolk will probably be the empo- 
rium 
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rium for all the trade of the Cheſapeak-bay 
and its waters; and a canal of 8 or 10 miles 
will bring toit all that of Albemarle ſound and 
its waters. Secondary to this place, are the 


towns at the head of the tide waters, to wit, 


Petersburgh on Appamattox, Richmond on 


James river, Newcaſtle on York river, Alex- 


andria on Patowmac, and Baltimore on the 
Patapſco. From theſe the diſtribution will 


be to ſubordinate ſituations · in the country. 
Accidental. circumfiances however may con- 
troul the indications of "nature, and in no 
inſtances do they do it more frequently than 
in the riſe and fall of towns,” | 


QUERY. Xl. 


THE 4 of be fate and its * Condiracion 


veral charters ?. 
Queen Elizabeth by her letters patent, bear- 


ing date March 25, 1584, licenſed Sir Walter 
Raleigh to ſearch for remote heathen lands, 
not inhabited by Chriſtian people, and granted 


to him, in fee ſimple, all the ſoil within 200 
leagues of the places where his people ſhould, 


Within 6 years, make their threllings or abi- 


N 
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dings ; reſerving only, to herſelf and her ſuo- 
ceflors, their allegiance and one fifth part 
of all the gold and ſilver ore they ſhould 
obtain. Sir Walter immediately ſent out two 


ſhips which viſited Wococon illand in North 4 


Carolina, and the next year diſpatched ſeven 
with 107 men, who ſettled in Roanoke iſlands 
about latitude 355. 5o/, Here Okisko, king 
of the Weopomeiocs, in a full- council of his 
people, is ſaid to have acknowledged himſelf 

the homager of the Queen of England, and, 
after her, of Sir Walter Raleigh. A ſupply 
of 50 men were ſent in 1586, and 150 in 
1587. With theſe laſt, Sir Walter ſent a Go- 
vernor, appointed him twelve aſſiſtants, gave 
them a charter of incorporation, and inſtructed 
them to ſettle on Cheſapeak bay. They land- 
ed however at Hatorask. In 1588, when a 
fleet was ready to fail with a new ſupply. of 
coloniſts and neceſſaries, they were detained 
by the Queen to aſſiſt againſt the Spaniſh 
Armada. Sir Walter having now expended 
40,000 l. in theſe enterprizes, obſtructed o- 
caſionally by the crown, without a ſhilling 
of aid from it, was under a neceſſity of en- 
gaging others to adventure their money. He 
therefore, by deed bearing date the 7th of 


L 95. 7 

March 1589, by the name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Chief Governor of Aſſamàcomòc, 
(probably Acomac), alias Wingadacoia, alias 
Virginia, granted to Thomas Smith and others, 
in conſideration of theit adventuring certain 
ſums of money, liberty of trade to his new 
country, free from all cuſtoms and taxes for 
ſeven years, excepting the fifth part of the 
gold and filver ore to be obtained; and ſti- 
pulated with them, and the other aſſiſtants, 
then in Virginia, that he would confirm the 
deed of incorporation Which he had given in 
1587, with all the prerogatives, juriſdictions, 
royalties and privileges granted to him by 
the Oueen. Sir Walter, at different times, 
ſent five other adventures hither, the laſt 
of which was in 1602: for in 1603 he was 
attainted, and put into cloſe impriſonment, 
which put an end to his cares over his in- 
fant colony. What was the particular fate 
of the coloniſts he had before ſent and ſeated, 
has never been known: whether they were 
murdered, or incorporated with the ſavages. 

Some gentlemen and merchants, ſuppoſing 
that by the attainder of Sir Walter Raleigh 
the grant to him was forfeited, not enquiring 
over carefully whether the ſentence of an 

N 2 
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Engliſh court could affect lands not within 
the juriſdiction of that court, petitioned king 
James for a new grant of Virginia to them. 
He accordingly executed a grant to Sir Tho- 
mas Gates and others, bearing date the gth 


of March 1607, under which, in the fame 
year, a ſettlement was effected at James- | 


town, and ever after maintained. Of this 
grant however no particular notice need be 
taken, as it was ſuperſeded by letters patent 


of the ſame king, of May 23, 1609, to the 
Earl of Salisbury and others, incorporating 


them by the name of the Treaſurer and 


Company of adventurers and planters of the 
City of London for the firſt colony in Vir- 
ginia, granting to them and their ſucceſſors 
all the lands in Virginia from Point Comfort 
along the ſea coaſt to the northward 200 
miles, and from the ſame point along the ſea 
coaſt to the ſouthward 200 miles, and all 
the ſpace from this precinct on the ſea coaſt 
up into the land, Weſt and North - weſt, from 
ſea to ſea, and the iſlands within one hundred 
miles of it, with all the commodities, juriſ- 
dictions, royalties, privileges, franchiſes and 
pre- eminences within the ſame, and thereto 
and thereabouts, by ſea and land, appertain- 
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ing, in as dats manner as had before been 
granted to any adventürer: to be held of 
the king and his ſuccefſors, in common ſoc- 
cage, yielding one fifth part of the gold and 
ſilyer ore to be therein found, for all mar- 
ner of ſervices; eſtabliſhing a council” in 
England for the direction of the enterpriſe, 
the members of which were to be choſen 
and diſplaced by the voice of the majority 
of the company and adyenturers, and vere 
to have the nomination and revocation of 
governors, officers, and miniſters, which 
by them ſhould be thought needful for the 
colony, the power of eſtabliſhing laws and 
forms of government and magiſtracy, obli- 
gatory not only within the colony, but alſo 
on the ſeas in going and coming to and from 
it; authoriſing them to carry thither any 
perſons who ſhould conſent to go, "freeing 


them for ever from all taxes and impoſitions 


on any goods or merchandize on importation 
into the colony, or exportation out of it, ex- 
cept the five per cent. due for cuſtom on all 
goods imported into the Britiſh dominions, 
according to the ancient trade of merchants; 


which five per cent. only being paid, they might 


within 13 months re-export the ſame goods 
N 3 


\ 


1 


1 8 


into foreign parts, vithout any cuſtom, tr 


or other duty, to the king « or any his officers 
or deputies: with powers of waging war. againſt 
thoſe who ſhould annoy them: giving to the in- 
habitants of the colony all the rights of na- 
tural ſubjects as if born and abiding in Eng- 
land; and declaring that theſe letters ſhould 


be conſtrued, in all doubtful parts, in ſuch . 


manner as ſhould be moſt for the nan of 
the grantees. So 
Afterwards on the 255 of March 1612, 


by other letters patent, the king added to his 


former grants, all iſlands in any part of the 
ocean between the zoth and gift degrees of 
latitude, and within, 300 leagues of any of 
the parts before granted to the treaſurer and 
company, not being poſſeſſed or inhabited 
by any other chriſtian prince or- ſtate, nor 
within the limits of the northern colony. 

In purſuance of the authorities given to 
the company by theſe charters, and more 
eſpecially of that part in the charter of 1609, 
which authoriſed them ro eſtabliſh a form of 
government, they on the 24th of July 1621, 
by charter under their common ſeal, declar- 
ed that from thenceforward there ſhould be 


two ſupreme councils in Virginia, the one 


pr Wh Wh eee. in to 
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to be called -the council- of ſtate, to- be 
placed and diſplaced - by the treaſurer, 
council in England, and company, from time 
to time, whoſe office was to be that of aſſiſt- 
ing and adviſing the governor; the other to 
be called the- general aſſembly, to. be con- 
vened by the governor once yearly or oſt- 
ner, which was to conſiſt of the council of 
Mate, and two burgeſſes out of every town, 
hundred, or plantation, to be reſpectively 
choſen by the inhabitants. In this all . mat- 
ters were to be decided by the greater part 
of the votes preſent; reſerving to the goyer- - 
nor a negative voice; and they were to have 
power to treat, conſult, and conclude all 
emergent occaſions concerning the public weal, 
and to make laws for the behoof and go- 
vernment 'of the colony, imitating and fol- 
lowing the laws and policy of England as 
nearly as might be: providing that theſe 
laws ſhould have no force till ratified in a. 
general quarter court of the company in Eng- 
land, and returned under their common ſeal, 
and declaring that, after the government of 
the colony ſhould be well framed and fet- 
tled, no orders of the council in England ſhould 
bind the colony unleſs ratified in the (aid 
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general . aſſembly. -'The king and pomjany 
_ quarrelled, and, by a mixture of law and force, 
the latter were ouſted of all their rights, 
without retribution, after having expended 
100,000 1. in eſtabliſhing the colony, without | 
the ſmalleſt aid from government. King 


* * 
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James ſuſpended their powers by proclama- 


tion of July 15, 1624, and Charles I. took 
the government into his own. hands. Bath 


ſides had their partiſans in the colony: but 


in truth the people of the colony in general 


thought themſelves little concerned in the 
diſpute: There being three parties intereſt- 
ed in theſe ſeveral charters, what paſſed be- 
tween · the firſt and ſecond it was thought 
could not affect the third. If the king ſeized 
on the powers of the company; they only 


paſſed into other hands, without increaſe or 


diminution, while the rights of the people 
remained as they were, But they did not 
remain ſo long. The northern parts of their 
country were granted-away to the Lords Bal- 
timore and Fairfax, the firſt of theſe obtain- 


ing alſo the rights of ſeparate juriſdiction and 


government. And in 1650 the parliament, 
conſidering itſelf as ſtanding in the place of 


their depoſed king, and as having ſucceeded 
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to all his powers, without as well as within 
the realm, began to aſſume a right over the 
colonies, paſſingꝭ um uct for inhibiting their 
trade with foreign nations. This ſucceſſion 
to the exerciſe of the kingly authority gave 
the firſt colour for parliamentary - interfer- 
ence with the colonies, and produced that 
fatal precedent which they continued to fol- 
low after they had retired, in other reſpects, 
within their proper functions. When this 
colony therefore, which ſtill maintained its 
oppoſition to Cromwell and the parliament, 
was induced in 1651 to lay down their arms, 
they previouſly ſecured theit moſt eſſential 
rights, by a ſolemn convention, which hav- 
ing never ſeen in print I vill here inſert li- 
terally from the records. 
2 ARTICEES agreed on & bonchidsit: af 
© James Cittie in Virginia for the ſurrender- 
ing and ſettling of that plantation undef 
; obedience & goverment of the common 


* wealth of England by the Commiſſioners 


Jof the Councill of ſtate by authoritie 
* of the parliamt. of England & by the Grand 
aſſembly of the Governour, Councill & 
Burgeſſes of that countrey. whe; 


1 1 | 

Firſt it is agreed and conſted chat the 
| « Plantation of Virginia, & all the inhabitants 

thereof ſhall. be & remaine in due obedi- 
6. ence and ſuhjection to the Comon wealth 
of England, according to; lawes there eſta- 
c pbliſhed, and that this ſubmiſſion and ſub- 
© ſcription bee acknowledged, a voluntary 
act not forced nor conſtrained by a conqueſt 
© upon the countrey, and that they ſhall 
5 have & enjoy ſuch freedomes and privi- 
$ ledges as belong to the free borne people 

of England, and that the fermer govern» 


s ment by the Comiſſions nad InſtruQtions be 


void and null. (354) 


Aly, Secondly that the Grand aſſembly 


* as formerly ſhall conyene & tranſact the 
affairs of Virginia -whereinnothing is ta be 
5 ated or done contrarie to the government 
of . the lawes 
- — eſtabliſhed. 
* 3ly, That there tall bs: a full & totall re- 
6 miffion and indempnitie- of all acts, words, 
or writeings done or ſpoken againſt the 
F parliament of England in relation to the 
s ſame. 
Aly, That Virginia ſhall have & enjoy 


* antient bounds and Lymitts granted by 


„ a fn - a 
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the charters of the former kings, EY that 
ve ſhall ſeek a new charter from the par- 
* liament to that purpoſe againſt amy that 
s have intrencht upon; rights thereof. 
Fly, That all the pattents of land grant- 

* ed under the collony ſeale by any of the 
* precedent goyernouts ſhall be & temaine 
in their full force & ſtrength. - 

* 6ly, That the priviledge of haveing ffif- 
© tie acres of land for every perſon tranſ- 

* ported in that collonie ſhall continue as 
formerly granted. 8 

ly, That; people of Virginia have tee trade 
* as 7 people of England do enjoy to all 

places and with all nations according to; 
© lawes of that common wealth, and that Vir- | 
« ginia ſhall enjoy all priviledges equall with 
© any Engliſh plantations in America. 
_ © 8ly, That Virginia ſhall be free from all 

taxes, cuſtoms & impoſitions whatſoever, 
& none to be impoſed on them ' without 
* conſent of the Grand aſſembly, And foe 
that neither ffortes nor caſtles bee erected 
or garriſons maintained — their con- 
« ſent, | 
_ © gly, That noe chargs ſhall be md 
from this country in reſpect of this pre- 
* ſent fleet, 
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. © roly, That for the future ſettlement: 'of 


© the countrey in their due obedience; the 


. Engagement ſhall be tendred to all; * inha- 
© bitants according to act of parkiamett made 
to that purpoſe, that all perſons who! ſhall 


6 refuſe to ſubſcribe the ſaid engagement, 
© ſhall have a yeare's time if they pleaſe to 


remove themſelves & their eſtates out of 
Virginia, and in the mean time during the 
* ſaid yeare to have equall juſtice as for- 
- merly.. 

Kuh, That * uſe of the booke of com- 
mon prayer ſhall be permitted for one yeare 
* enſueinge with referrence to the conſent of 


„ major part of the pariſhes, provided that 


* thoſe things which relate to kingſhipp or 


© that goverment be not uſed publiquely, 


© and the continuance of miniſters in their 


places, they not miſdemeaning themſelves, 
and the payment of their accuſtomed dues 


© and agreements made with them reſpec- 


9 tively ſhall be left as they now ſtand dure- 


ing this enſueing yeare. 
* 12ly, That no man's cattell ſhall be queſ- 
* tioned as; companies unles ſuch as have 


© been entruſted with them or have diſpoſed 


of them without order. 
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_ © 13ly. That all ammunition,” powder & 
armes, other then for private uſe, ſhall | 


be delivered up, ſecuritie being e to 
© make ſatisfaction for it. n 


* 14ly. That all goods allreadie beouyhe 


© hither by; Dutch or others which are no- 


* on ſhoar ſhall be free, from ſurprizall. 


* 15ly. That the quittrents granted unto 
© us by the Intg: * for 1 a e 
« confirmed. . 


* 16ly, That; nomniGotices for the e 


ſubſcribeing theſe articles engage themſelves 


« & tne honour of the parliament for the full 


performance thereof: and that the preſent 

* governour & ; councill & the burgeſſes do 

« likewiſe ſubſcribe & engage the whole col- 

8 lony on their parts. 

| RICH. BENNETT.=—=Seale. 

WX. CLAIBORNE+——Seale. 

EDMOND CURTIS.—-—-Seale. 

+ © Theiſe articles were ſigned & ſealed by 

© the. Commiſſioners of the Council! of ſtate 

for the Commonwealth of En gland the 
* twelveth day of March 16511 

Then follow the articles ſtipulated by the 

| governor and council, which telate merely 
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to their ovn perſons and property; and then 
the enſuing inſtrument: 
An act of indempnitie made att me fux- 
render of the countrey, x. 

- ©. Whereas by the authoritie of the par- 
© liament. of England wee the commiſſioners 
. appointed by the. councill of ſtate autho- 
tried thereto having brought a fleete & 
* force before James cittie in Virginia to re- 
© duce that collonie under the obedience of 
„the commonwealth of England, & finde- 
+ ing force raifed by the Governour & coun- 
* trey-to make -oppoſition againſt the faid 
« Meet whereby aſſured danger appearinge 
d of the ruine & deſtruction of * ; plantation, 
for prevention whereof the Durpedics of all 
* the ſeverall plantations being called to ad- 
© viſe & aſſiſt therein, uppon long & ſerious 
© debate, and in ſad contemplation of the 
« greate miſeries & certaine deſtruction which 
« were foe neerly hovering over the whole 
* countrey ; Wee the ſaid Comiſſioners have 
* thought fitt & condeſcended and granted 
to ſigne & confirme' under our hands, 
* ſeales, & by our oath, Articles bearinge 
« date with theiſe preſents, and do further 
declare that by; authoritie of the par- 


© fiament & commonwealth of England der- 
ved unto us theire Comiſſionets, that ac- 
© cording to the articles in generall wee 
have granted an act of indempnitie and 
*- oblivion to all the inhabitants of this col - 
loney from all words, actions, or writings 
© that have heen ſpoken acted or vritt againſt 
© the parliament or comonwealth of England 
© or any other perſon from the beginning of 

the world to this daye. And this wee 
have done that all the inhabitants of the 
© collonie may live quietly-& ſecurely un- 
© der the commonwealth of England And wee 
do promiſe that the parliament & common- 
« wealth of England ſhall confirme & make 
good all thoſe tranſactions of ours. Witt- 
© nes our hands & ſeales this 12th of March 
© 1651. Richard Bennett—Seale.- * n 
© borne—Seale: Edm. Curtis Seale. 

The colony ſuppoſed that, by this nun 
convention, entered into vith arms in their 
hands, they had ſecured the “ antient limits 
of their country, f its free trade, its ex- 
emption from S taxation but by their on 
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afſembly, and ereluſion of ; military foree 


from among them. Yet in every of theſe 
points was this convention violated by. 
ſubſequent kings and parliaments, and other 


infractions of their conſtitution, equally dan- 


gerous, committed. Their General Aſſembly, 
which vas compoſed of the council of ſtate 
and burgeſſes, fitting together and deciding 
hy plurality of voices, vas ſplit into two 
houſes, by which the council obtained a ſe- 
parate negative on their laws. Appeals from 
their ſupreme court, which had been fixed 
by law in their general aſſembly, vere ar- 


bitrarily revoked to England, to be there 


heard before the king and council. Inſtead 
of four hundred miles on the ſea coaſt, they 
vere reduced, in the ſpace of thirty years, 
to about one hundred miles. Their trade 


with foreigners was totally ſuppreſſed, and, 


when . cartied to Great Britain, was there 
loaded witk impoſts. It is unneceſſary, how- 
ever, to glean up the ſeveral inſtances of in- 


jury, as ſcattered through American and Bri- 


tiſh hiſtory, and the more eſpecially as, by 
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paſſing on to the acceſſion of the preſent king 
we ſhall find ſpecimens of them all, aggravated, 
multiplied and crouded within a ſmall com- 
paſs of time, ſo as to evince a fixed deſign 
of conſidering our rights natural, conven- 
tional and chartered as mere nullities. The 
following is an epitome of the firſt fifteen 
years of his reign. The colonies were taxed 
internally and externally ; their eſſential in- 
tereſts ſacrificed to individuals in Great-Bri- 
tain; their legiſlatures ſuſpended ; charters 
annulled; trial by juries taken away ; theit 
perſons ſubjected to tranſportation acroſs the 
Atlantic, and to trial before foreign judi- 
catories; their ſupplications for redreſs 
thought beneath anſwer ; themſelves pub- 
liſhed as cowards in the councils of their 
mother country and courts of Europe; arms 
ed troops ſent among them to enforce ſub- 
miſſion to theſe violences; and actual hoſti- 
lities commenced againſt them. No alterna - 
tive was preſented but reſiſtance, or uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion, Between theſe could be 
no heſitation, They cloſed in the appeal to 
arms. They declared themſelves indepen- 
dant States. They confederated together 
into one great republic; thus ſecuring to 

» Oo A , 
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every ſtate the benefit of an union of their 


whole force. In each ſtate ſeparately a new 
form of government was eſtabliſhed. Of 
ours particularly the following are the out- 


lines. The executive powers are lodged in 


the hands of a governor, choſen annually, 
and incapable of acting more . than-three 
years in ſeven. He is aſſiſted by a council 
of eight members. The judiciary powers 
are divided among ſeveral courts, as will be 
hereafter explained. Legiſlation is exerciſed 
by two houſes of aſſembly, the one called 
the houſe of Delegates, compoſed of two 
members from each county, choſen annually 
by the citizens poſſeſſing an eſtate for life in 
100 acres of uninhabited land, or 25 acres 
With a houſe on it, or in a houſe or lot in 
ſome town: the other called the Senate, 
conſiſting of 24 members, choſen quadren- 
nially by the ſame eleQors, who for this 
purpoſe are diſtributed into 24 diſtricts. The 
concurrence of both houſes is neceſſary to 
the paſſage of a law. They have the appoint- 
ment of the governor and council, the judges 
of the ſuperior courts, auditors, attorney ge- 
neral, treaſurer, regiſter of the land office, 
and delegates to congreſs, As the diſmem- 
berment of the ſtate had neyer had its con- 
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fitmation, but, on the contrary, had always 
been the ſubject of proteſtation and coms 
plaint, that it might never be in our own 
power to raiſe ſeruples on that ſubject or to 
diſturb the harmony of our new confederacy, 
the grants to Maryland, Pennfylvania and 
the two Carolinas were ratified, g 

This conſtitution was formed when ve 
yere new and unexperienced in the ſcience 
of government. It was the firſt too which 
was formed in the whole United States. No 
wonder then that time and trial have diſco- 
vered very capital defects in it. 

1. The majority of the men in the ſtate, 
who pay and fight for its ſupport, are un- 
repreſented in the legiſlature, the roll of free» 
holders entitled to yote, not including ge- 
nerally the half of thoſe on the roll of the 
militia, or of the tax-gatherers. | 

2. Among thoſe who ſhare the tepreſenta- 
tion, the ſhares are very unequal. Thus the 
rounty of Warwick, with only one hundred 
fighting men, has an equal repteſentation 
with the county of Loudon, which has 1746. 
So that every man in Warwick has as much 
influence in the government as 17 men in 
Loudon, But leſt it ſhould be thought that an 
equal interſperſion of ſmall among large coun- 


\ | 
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ties, through the whole ſtate, may preyent 


any danger of 1 injury to particular parts of it, 


we will divide it into diſtricts, and ſhew 


the proportions of land, of fighting men, and 


of Wr in each. 


square Fighting Dele 
miles. men. gates tot. 
— — — 
22 8 = * 19,012] 71 | nz 
Berween thefalls ofthe rivers & 22 eo 
the Blue ridge of mountains 18,759 13,028) 46 | 0 
= Blue ridge and the 1 11,912 | 7,673 16 | 2 
3 the Allegany &. Ohio 179.8, 4,458 1. 2 
— 2 
Total S; I21,525| 49,971 149 


An | inſpe&tion of this table will ſupply 4. 
place of commentaries on it. It will ap- 
pear at once that nineteen thouſand men 
living below the falls of the rivers, poſſeſs 
half the ſenate, and want four members only 
of poſſeſſing a majority of the houſe of dele- 
gates; a want more than ſupplied by the 
vicinity of their ſituation to the ſeat of go- 


vernment, and of courſe the greater degree 


of convenience and punctuality with which 


s_ | en.. 


8 * * 
+. - pn is = as 
* % 
« 
* 


* Of theſe, 542 are on FL Eaſtern hore. 8 
+ Of theſe, 22,616 are Eaſtward of the meridian of 


the mouth of the Great e 
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their members may and will attend in| the le- 
giſlature. Theſe nineteen thouſand therefore 
living in one part of the country, give law 
to upwards of thirty thouſand, living in ano- 
ther, and appoint all their chief officers ex- 
ecutive and judiciary. From the difference 
of their ſituation and circumſtances their in- 
tereſts will often be very different, ps 

3. The ſenate is, by its conſtitution; too 
homogeneous with the houſe of delegates. 
Being choſen by the ſame electors, at the 
ſame time, and out of the ſame ſubjeRs, the 
choice falls of courſe on men of the ſame 
deſcription. The purpoſe of eſtablishing dit 
ferent houſes of legiſlation is to introduce the 
influence of different intereſts or different prin- 
ciples. Thus in Great Britain it is ſaid their con- 
ſtitution relies on the houſe of commons for ho- 
neſty and the lords for wiſdom; which would 
be a rational reliance if honeſty were to be 
bought with money, and if wiſdom were he- 
reditary. In ſome of the American | ſtates 
the delegates and ſenators are fo choſen, as 
that the firſt repreſent the perſons, and the 
ſecond. the property of the ſtate. But with 
us, wealth and wiſdom have equal chance 
for admiſſion into both houſes, We. do not 

| 0 ; 
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therefore derive from the ſeparation of our 
legiſlature into two houſes thoſe benefits 
which a proper complication of principles is 
capable of producing, and thoſe vhich alone 
can compenſate the evils which my be Pro- 
duced by their diſſentions. 

4. All the powers of government, legiſla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, reſult to the 
legiſlative body. The concentrating theſe in 
the ſame hands is preciſely the definition of 
deſpotic government. It will be no allevia- 
tion that theſe powers will be exerciſed by 
a plurality of hands, and not by a ſingle one. 
173 deſpots would ſurely be as oppreſſive 
as one, Let thoſe who doubt it turn their 
eyes on the republic of Venice, As little 
vill it avail us that they are choſen by our- 
| ſelves. An elective deſporiſm was not the go» 
vernment we fought for; but one which 
ſhould not only be founded on free princi- 


ples, but in which the powers of government 


ſhould be ſo divided and balanced among 
ſeveral bodies of magiſtracy as that no one 
could tranſcend their legal limits, without be- 
ing effectually checked and reſtrained by the 
others, For this reaſon that conyention, 


which paſſe the ordinance of 6 
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hid its foundation on this baſis, that the le- 
giſlative, executive and judiciary departments 
ſhould be ſeparate and diſtin, ſo that no 
perſon ſhould exerciſe the powers of more 
than one of them at the ſame time. But no 


barrier was provided between theſe ſeveral 


powers, The judiciary and executive mem- 
bers were left dependant on the legiſlative, 
for their ſubſiſtence in office, and ſome of 


them for their continuance in it. If there- 


fore the legiſlature aſſumes executive and ju- 


diciary powers, no oppoſition is likely to be 
made; nor, if made, can it be effeQual ; be- 
cauſe in that caſe they may put their pro- 
ceedings into the form of an act of aſſembly, 
which will render them obligatory on the 
other branches. They have accordingly, in 
many inſtances, decided rights which ſhould 
have been left to judiciary controverſy : and 


the direction of the executive, during the 


vhole time of their ſeſſion, is becoming habitual 
and familiar. And this is done vith no ill 
intention. The vievs of the preſent mem- 


bers are perfectly upright. When they are 
led out of their regular province it is by art 
in others, and inadvertence in themſelves. 
And this will probably be the caſe for ſome 
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time to come. But it will not be a very 
long time. Mankind ſoon learn to make in- 
tereſted uſes of every right and power which 
they poſſeſs or may aſſume. The public 


money and public liberty, intended to have 


been depoſited with three branches of magpi- 
ſtracy, but found inadvertently to be in the 
hands of one only, vill ſoon be diſcovered 
to be ſources of wealth and dominion to thoſe 
who hold them; diſtinguiſhed too by this 
tempting circumſtance, that they are the in- 
ſtrument, as well as the object, of acquiſition, 
With money we will get men, faid Cæſar, 
and with men we will get money. Nor 


ſhould our afſembly be deluded by the in- 


tegrity of their own purpoſes, and conclude 
that theſe unlimited powers will never be 
abuſed, becauſe themſelves are not diſpoſed 
to abufe them. They ſhould look forward 
to a time, and that not a diſtant one, when 
corruption in this, as in the country from 
which we derive our origin, will have ſeized 
the heads of government, and be ſpread by 
them through the body of the people; when 
they will purchaſe the - voices of the people 


and make them pay the price. Human na- 


ture is the ſame on every fide of the Atlan« 
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tic, and will be alike influenced: by; the 
ſame cauſes. The time to guard againſt corrup- 
tion and tyranny is before they ſhall have got- 
ten hold on us. It is better to keep the wolf 
out of the fold, than to truſt to drawing his 
teeth and talons after he ſhall have entered. 
To render theſe conſiderations the more co- 
gent ve mult obſerve in addition 

5. That the ordinary legiſlature may al- 
ter the conſtitution itſelf. On the diſconti- 
nuance of aſſemblies, it became neceſſary to 
ſubſtitute in their place ſome other body, 
competent to the ordinary buſineſs of govern- 
ment and to the calling forth the powers of 
the ſtate for the maintenance of our oppoſi- 
tion to Great Britain. Conventions were 
therefore introduced, conſiſting of two dele- 
gates from each county, meeting together 
and forming one houſe, on the plan of the 
former houſe of Burgeſſes, to whoſe places 
they ſucceeded. Theſe were at firſt choſen 
ane for every particular ſeſſion. But in 
March 1775, they recommended to the peo- 
ple to chuſe a convention which ſhould con- 
tinue in office a year, This was done ac- 
cordingly in April 1775, and in the July fol- 
lowing that convention paſſed an ordinance 
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for the election of delegates in the month of 
April annually, It is well known, that in 


July 1775, a ſeparation from Great Britain 


and eſtabliſhment of Republican government 
had never yet entered into any perſon's 

mind. A convention therefore, choſen un- 
der that ordinance, can not be ſaid to have 
been choſen for. purpoſes which certainly did 
not exiſt in the minds of thoſe who paſſed 
it, Under this ordinance, at the annual elec- 
tion in April 1776, a convention for the year 
was choſen, Independance, and theeſftabliſh- 
ment of a new form of government, were not 
even yet the objects of the people at large. 
One extract from the pamphlet called Com- 


mon ſenſe had appeared in the Virginia pa- 


pers in F ebruary, and copies of the pamphlet 
itſelf had got into a few hands. But the idea 
had not been opened to the maſs of the peo- 
ple in April, much leſs can it be ſaid that 
they had made up their minds in its favor. 


So that the electors of April 1776, no more 
than the legiſlators of July 1775, not 
thinking of independance and a permanent 


republic, could not mean to veſt in theſe de- 
legates powers of eſtabliſhing them, or any 
authorities other than thoſe of the ordinary 
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fegiſlature. So far as a temporary organiza- 
tion of government "was neceſſary to rendet 
our oppoſition energetic, ſo fur their orga- 
nization was valid. But they received in 
their creation no powers but what were giv- 
en to every legiſlature before and fince: 
They could not therefore paſs an act tran- 
ſcendant to the powers of other legiſlatures. 
If the preſent aſſembly paſs any act, and des 
thre it ſhall be irrevocable by ſubſequent 
aſſemblies. The declaration is merely void, 
and the act repealable as other acts are. So 
far, and no farther authorized, they organi- 
ed the government by the ordinance enti- 
tuled a Conſtitution or Form of government. 
It pretends to no higher authority than the 
other ordinances of the ſame ſeſſion; it does 
not ſay that it hall be perpetual; that it 
ſhall be unalrerable by other legiſlatures ; 
that it ſhall be tranſcendent above' the pow- 
ers of thoſe who they knew would have 
equal power with themſelves. Not only the 
filence of the inſtrument is a proof they thought 
it would be alterable, but their own practice 
alſo: for this very convention, meeting as a 
Houſe of Delegates in General aſſembly with 
the new Senate in the autumn of that year, 
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paſſed. ads. of aſſembly in contradiction to 
their ordinance of government; and every 
aſſembly from that time to this has done the 
ſame... I am ſafe therefore in the poſition 


that the conſtitution. itſelf is alterable by the 


ordinary legiſlature. Though this opinion 
ſeems founded on the firſt elements of com- 
mon ſenſe, yet is the contrary maintained 
by ſome perſons. 1. Becauſe, ſay they, the 
conventions. were veſted with every power 
neceſſary to make effectual oppoſition to 
Great Britain. But to complete this argu- 
ment, they muſt go on and ſay further, that 


effectual oppoſition could not be made to 
Great Britain without eſtabliſhing a form of 


government perpetual and unalterable by the 
legiſlature ; which is not true. An oppoſi- 
tion which at ſome time or other vas to 
come to an end, could not need a perpetual 
inſtitution to carry it on : and a govern- 
ment, amendable as its defects ſhould be dif- 
covered, was as likely to make effectual re- 
fiſtance, as one which ſhould be unalterably 
wrong. Beſides, the aſſemblies were as much 
veſted with all powers requiſite for reſiſtance 
as the Conventions were. If therefore theſe 
powers .included that of modelling the form 
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of government i the one caſe they did fo 
in the other. The affemblies then as well 
as the conventions' may model the govern- 
ment; that is, they may alter the ordinance 
ol government. 2. They urge that if the con- 
vention had meant thut this inſtrument ſhould 
be alterable, as their other ordinances were, 
they would have called it an ordinance: but 
they have called it a conſtitution, which ex 
vi termini means © an act above the power 
of the ordinary legiſlature,” I anſwer that 
conſtitutio, conſtitutum, ſlatutum, lex, are con- 
vertible terms. Conſtitutio dicitur jus 
quod a principe conditur.” ©Conftiturum, quod 
ab imperatoribus reſeriptum ſtatutumve eſt. 
© Sratutum, idem quod lex.” Calvini Lexicon 
juridicum. Conſtitutibn and ſtature were ori- 
ginally terms of the *civil law, and from thence 
introduced by Eceleſiaſties into the Engliſh 
law. Thus in the ſtatute 25. Hen. S. c. 19. 
F. 1. * Conſtitutions and ordinances are uſed as 
ſynonimous. The term conſtitution has many 
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other Gignifications in phyſics and in pol 
tics; but in Jutiſprudence,, whenever it is 
applied to any act of the legiſlature, it in- 
variably means a ſtatute, lav, or ordinance, 
Which is the preſent caſe. No inference then 
of a different meaning can be drawn from 
the adoption of this title: on the contrary, 
we might conclude that, by their affixing 
to it a term ſynonimous with ordinance, or 
ſtatute, they meant it to be an ordinance or 
ſtatute. But of vhat conſequence is their 
meaning, vhere their power is denied? If 
they meant to do more than they had power 
to do, did this give them power? It is not 
the name, but the authority which renders 
an act obligatory. Lord Coke ſays, * an 
© article of the ſtatute 11. R. 2. c. 5. 
© that no perſon. ſhould attempt to re- 
© yoke any ordinance then made, 1s repeal- 
© ed, for that ſuch reſtraint is againſt the ju- 
© riſdiction and power of the parliament.” 4. 
inſt. 42. and again though divers parliaments 
have attempted to reſtrain ſubſequent par- 
*- haments, yet could they never effect it; 
+ for the latter parhament- hath ever power 
« to.-abrogate, ſuſpend, qualify, explain or 
© make void the former in the whole or in 
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* any part theregf, notwithiiandingany words 
* of reſtraint, Prohibition. or penalty in the 
* former: for it is à maxim in the laws of 
the parliament, quod leges poſteriores pri- 
« ores contrarias abrqgant. 4. inſt. 43. 
To get rid of the, magic ſuppoſed to be in 


the word conſtitution, let us tranſlate it into 


its definition as given by thoſe who think 
it above the power of the law; and let us 
ſuppoſe the convention inſtead of ſaying 
* We, the ordinary legiſlature, eſtabliſh a 
conſtitution, had ſaid, © We, the ordinary le- 
giſlature, eſtabliſh an act above the, power of 
the ordinary legiſtature. Does not this expoſe 
the abſurdity of the attempt? 3. But ſay they, 
the people have acquieſced and this has given 
it an authority ſuperior to the laws. It is 
true that the people did not rebel againſt 
it: and vas that a time for the people to riſe 
in rebellion? Should a prudent acquieſcence, 
at a critical time, be conſtrued into a con- 
firmation of every illegal thing done during 
that period? Beſides, why ſhould they rebel? 
At an annual election, they had choſen de- 
legates for the year, to exerciſe the ordinary 
powers of legiſlation, and to manage the great 


conteſt in vhich they were engaged. Theſe 


"15 
delegates * the conteſt would be bid 
managed by an organized government. They 
therefore, among others, paſſed an ordinance 
of government. They did not preſume to call 
it perpetual and unalterable. They well 
knew they had no power to make it ſo; 
that our choice of them had been for no ſuch 
purpoſe, and at a time vhen we could have 
no ſuch purpoſe in contemplation. Had an 
unalterable form of government been medi- 
tated, perhaps we ſhould have choſen a dif- 
ferent ſet of people. There was no cauſe 
| then for the people to riſe in rebellion, 'But 
to what dangerous lengths will this argument 
lead? Did the acquieſcence of the colonies 
under the various acts of power exerciſed 
by Great Britain in our infant ſtate, confirm 
theſe acts, and fo far inveſt them with the 
authority of the people as to render them un- 
alterable, and our preſent reſiſtance wrong? 


In every unauthoritativeexerciſe of power by 


the legiſlature muſt the people rife in rebel- 
lion, or their ſilence be conſtrued into a 
ſurrender of that power to them? If ſo, how 
many rebellions ſhould we have had already? 
One certainly for every ſeſſion of aſſembly, 
The other ſtates in the Union have been of op1- 
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mon, that to render a form of government 
unalterable by ordinary acts of aſſembly, the 
people muſt delegate perfons' with ſpecial 


powers. They have accordingly choſen ſpe- 


cial conventions to form and fix their go- 
vernments. The individuals then who main- 
tain the contrary opinion in this country, 
ſhould have the modeſty to ſuppoſe it poſ- 
fible that they may be wrong and the 
reſt of America right. But if there be 
only a poſſibility of their being wrong, 


if only a plauſible doubt remains of the va- 
lidity of the ordinance of government, is it 
not better to remove that doubt, by plating 


it on a bottom which none will diſpute ? If 
they be right, we ſhall only have the un- 
neceſſary trouble of meeting once in con- 
vention. If they be wrong, they expoſe us 
to the hazard of having no fundamental rights 
at all. True it is, this is no time for deli- 
berating on forms of government. While an 
enemy is within our bowels, the firſt object 


is to expel him. But when this ſhall be 


done, when peace ſhall be eſtabliſhed, and 
leiſure given us for intrenching within good 


forms, the rights for which we have bled, 


let no man be found indolent enough to de- 
* 
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eline a little more trouble for placing them 
beyond the reach of queſtion. If any thing 
more be requiſite to produce a conviction of 
the expediency of calling a convention, at a 
proper ſeaſon, to fix our form of govern» 
ment, let it be the reflection eta 

6. That the aſſembly exerciſes a power of 
determining the Quorum of their own body 
which may legiſlate for us. After the eſta- 
bliſhment of the new form they adhered to 
the Lex majoris partis, founded in common 
law as well as common right. It is the f na- 
tural law of every afſembly of men, whoſe 
numbers are not fixed by any other law, 
They continued for ſome time to require the 
| preſence of a majority of their whole num- 
ber, to paſs an act. But the Britiſh parlia- 
ment fixes its own quorum : our former aſ- 
ſemblies fixed their own quorum : and one 
precedent in favour of power is ſtronger than 
an hundred againſt it. The houſe of dele- 
gates therefore have lately voted that, dur- 
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ing the preſent dangerous invaſion, forty mem 
bers ſhall be a houſe to proceed to buſineſs. 
They have been moved to this by the fear 
of not being able to collect a houſe. But 
this danger could not authorize them to call 
that a houſe which vas none: and if they 
may fix it at one number, they may at 
another, till it loſes its fundamental cha- 
rater of being a repreſentative body, As 
this vote expires with the preſent invaſion, 
it is probable the former rule will be per- 
' mitted to revive: becauſe at preſent no ill 
is meant. The power however. of fixing 
their own quorum has been avowed, and a 
precedent ſet. From forty it may be re- 
duced to four, and from four to one: from 
a houſe to a committee, from a committee to 
a chairman or ſpeaker, and thus an oligarchy 
or monarchy be ſubſtituted under forms ſup- 
poſed to be regular. * Omnia mala exempla 
ex bonis orta ſunt; ſed ubi imperium ad ig» 
naros aut minus bonos pervenit, novum illud 
exemplum ab dignis et idoneis ad indignos et 
non 1doneos fertur.“ When therefore it is 
conſidered that there is no legal obſtacle to 
the aſſumption by the aſſembly of all the 


powers legiſlative, executive, and judiciary, 
* 
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: and that theſe may come to the hands of 
the ſmalleſt rag of delegation, ſurely the peo- 


ple will ſay, and their repreſentatives, while 
yet they have honeſt repreſentatives, ' will 
adviſe them to ſay that they will not ac- 
knowledge as laws any acts not conſidered 
and afſented to oy the major part of ava 


delegates, 


In enumerating the defects of the conſt 
tution, it would be wrong to 'count among 
them -what is only the error of particular 
perſons. ' In December 1776, our circum- 
ſtances being much diſtreſſed, it was propoſed 
in the houſe of delegates to create a didator, 
inveſted with every power legiſlative, execu- 
tive and judiciary, civil and military, of 
life and of death, over our perſons and over 
our. properties: and in June 1781, again 
under calamity, the ſame propoſition was 
repeated, and wanted a few votes only of 


being paſſed.---—One who entered into this 


conteſt from a pure love of liberty, and a 
ſenſe of injured rights, who determined to 
make every ſacrifice, and to meet every 
danger, for the re-eſtabliſhment of thoſe rights 


on a: firm. baſis, who did not mean to expend 
his blood and ſubſtance for the wretched pur- 
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poſe of changing this maſter for that, but to 
place the powers of governing him in a plu- 
rality of hands of his own" choice, ſo that 
the corrupt will of no one man might in fu- 
ture oppreſs him, muſt ſtand eonfounded and 
diſmayed when he is told; that a conſiderable 
portion of that plurality had meditated the 
ſurrender of them into a 'fingle hand, and, in 
lieu of a limited monarch; to deliver him 
over to a deſpotic one! How muſt he find 
his efforts and ſacrifices abuſed and baffled, 
if he may till by a ſingle vote be laid proſ- 
trate at the feet of one man! In God's name 
from whence have they derived this power? 
Is it from our ancient laws? None ſuch. can 
be produced. Is it from any principle in 
our new conſtitution, expreſſed or implied? 
Every. lineament of that, expreſſed or impli- 
ed, is in full oppoſition to it. Its fundamen- 
tal principle is that the ſtate ſhall be go- 
verned as a commonwealth. It provides a 
republican organization; proſeribes under the 
name of prerogative the exerciſeiof all powers 
undefined by the laws; places on this baſis 
the whole ſyſtem of our laws ; and, by con- 
ſolidating them together, chuſes that they 
ſhall be left to ſtand or fall together, never 
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providing for any e nor admit- 
ting that ſuch could ariſe, wherein either 
ſhould. be ſuſpended, no, not for a moment. 
Our antient laws expreisly declare, that thoſe 
who are but delegates themſelves ſhall not 


delegate to others powers vhich require judg - 
ment and integrity in their exerciſe, ----Ot _ 


was this propoſition moved on a ſuppoſed 
right in the movers of abandoning their 
poſts in a moment of diſtreſs? The fame laws 
forbid the abandonment of that poſt, even 
on ordinary occaſions; and much more a 
transfer of their powers into other hands and 
other forms, without conſulting the people. 
They never admit the idea that theſe, like 
ſheep or cattle, may be given from hand to 


hand without an appeal to their own vill. 


Was it from the neceſſity of the caſe? Ne- 
ceſſities which diſſolve a government, do not 
convey its authority to an oligarchy- or a 
monarchy, They throw back, into the hands 
of the people, the powers they had delegated, 
and. leave them as individuals to ſhift for 
themſelves. . A leader may offer, but not im- 
poſe himſelf, nor be impoſed on them. Much 
leſs can their necks be ſubmitted to his ſword, 


their breath be held at his will or caprice, 
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The neceſſity which ſhould operate theſe 
tremendous effects ſnould at leaſt be palpable 
and irreſiſtible. Let in both inſtances, where 
it was feared, or pretended with us, it was 
belied by the event. It was belied too by 
the preceding experience of our ſiſter ſtates, 
ſeveral of whom had grappled through great- 
er difficulties without abandoning their forms 
of government. When the propoſition was 
firſt made, Maſſachuſets had found even the 
government of committees ſufficient to carry 
them through an invaſion. But we at the 
time of that propoſition were under no inva- 
| fion, When the ſecond was made, there had 
been added to this example thoſe of Rhode- 
Iſland, New-York, New-Jerſey, and Pennſyl- 
vania, in all of which the republican form 
had been found equal to the task of carry- 
ing them through the ſevereſt trials. In this 
ſtate alone did there exiſt ſo little virtue 
that fear was to be fixed in the hearts of the 
people, and to become the motive of their 
exertions and the principle of their govern- 
ment? The very thought alone was treaſon 
againſt the people ; was treaſon againſt man- 
kind in general; as rivetting for ever the 
chains which bow down their necks, by gi- 
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ving to their oppreſſors a proof, which they 
would have trumpeted through the univerſe, 
of the imbecility of republican government, 
in times of . preſſing danger, to ſhield them 
from harm. Thoſe who aſſume the right of 


giving away the reins of government in any 


caſe, muſt be ſure that the herd, whom they 
hand on to the rods and hatchet of the dic» 
tator, will lay their necks on the block 
when he ſhall nod to them, But if our 


aſſemblies ſuppoſed ſuch a reſignation in 


the people, I hope they miſtook their 
character. I am of opinion that the govern- 
ment, inſtead of being braced and invigorated 
for greater exertions under their difficulties, 


would have heen thrown back upon the 


bungling machinery of county committees 
for - adminiſtration, till a convention could 
have been called, and irs wheels again ſet 
into regular motion, Whar a cruel moment 
was this for creating ſuch an embarraſſment, 

for putting to the proof the attachment of 
' our countrymen to republican government} 
Thoſe who meant well, of the advocates for 
this meaſure, (and moſt of them meant well 
for I know. them perſonally, had been their 
fellow labourer in the common cauſe, and had 
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often proved the: purity of their prineiples), 
had been ſeduced in their judgment by the 
example of an antient republic, whoſe con- 
ſtitution and circumſtances were fundamen- 
tally different. They had ſought this pre- 
cedent in the hiſtory of Rome, where alone 
it vas to be found, and where at length too 
it had proved fatal. They had taken it 
from a republic, rent by the moſt bitter fac- 
tions and tumults, where the government was 
of a heavy handed unfeeling ariſtocracy, over 

a people ferocious and rendered deſperate 
by poverty and wretehedneſs; tumults which 
could not be allayed under the moſt trying 
circumſtances, but by the omnipotent hand 
of a ſingle deſpot. Their conſtitution there- 
fore allowed a temporary tyrant to be erect- 
ed, under the name of a Dictator; and that 

temporary tyrant, after a few examples, be- 
came perpetual. They miſapplied this pre- 
cedent to a people, mild in their diſpoſi- 
tions, patient under their trial, united for the 
public liberty, and affectionate to their lead- 
ers. But if from the conſtitution of the Ro- 
man government there reſulted to their Se- 
nate a power of ſubmitting all their rights 
to the will of one man, dogs it follow that 


1 
me aſſembly of Virginia have the ſame au- 

thority? What clauſe in our conſtitution has 
ſubſtituted. that of Rome, by way of refi- 
duary proviſion, for all caſes not otherwiſe 
provided for? Or if they may ſtep ad libi- 
tum into any other form of government for 
precedents to rule us by, for what oppreſſi- 
on may not a precedent be found in this 
world of the bellum omnium in omnia 
Searching for the foundations of this pro- 
poſition, I can find none which may pretend 
a colour. of right or reaſon, but the defe& 
before developed, that there being no barrier 
between the legiſlative, executive and judi- 
ciary departments, the legiſlature may ſeize 
the whole: that having ſeized it, and poſſeſ- 
ſing a right to fix their own quorum, they 
may reduce that quorum to one, whom they 
may call a chairman, ſpeaker, diftator, or 
by any other name they pleaſe.---Our ſitua- 
tion is indeed perilous, and I hope my coun- 
trymen will be ſenſible of it, and will apply, 
at a proper ſeaſon, the proper remedy; which 
is a convention to fix the conſtitution, . to 
amend its defects, to bind up the ſeveral 
branches of government by certain. laws, 
Which when they tranſgreſs their acts ſhall 
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become nullities; to render unneceſſary at an 
appeal to the people, or in other words a 
rebellion, on every infraction of their rights, 
on the peril that their acquieſcence ſhall be 
conſtrued into an intention to ſurrender thoſe 
rights, gina 
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TH E adriniſtration e of jukics and deep Laws, 


tion of the laws? 

The ſtate is divided into counties. In 
every county ate appointed magiſtrates, call- 
ed juſtices of the peace, uſually from eight 
to thirty or forty in number, in proportion 
to the ſize of the county, of the moſt diſcreet 
and honeſt inhabitants. They are nominated 
by their fellows, but commiſſioned by the 
governor, and act without reward. Theſe 


magiſtrates have juriſdiction both criminal 


and civil. If the queſtion before them be a 
queſtion of law -only, they decide on it them- 
ſelves: but if it be of fact, or of fact and 
law combined, it muſt be referred to a jury. 
In the latter caſe, of a combination of law 


and fact, it is uſual for the mow to decide 
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the fa, and to refer the lay ariſing, on 


it to the deciſion of the W 54 But this 
diviſion of the ſubject lies with their diſere- 
tion only. And if the queſtion relate to auy 
point of public liberty, or if it be one of thoſe 
in which the judges may be ſuſpected of bias, 
the jury undertake to decide both law and 
fact. If they be miſtaken, a deciſion againſt 
right, which is caſual only, is leſs dangerous 
to the ſtate, and leſs afflicting to the loſer, 


than one which makes part of a regular and 


uniform ſyſtem. In truth it is better to toſs 
up croſs and pile in a cauſe, than to refer it 
to a judge whoſe mind is warped by any 
motive whateyer, in that particular caſe, 
But the common ſenſe of twelve honeſt men 
gives ſtill a better chance of juſt deciſion, 
than the hazard of croſs and pile. Theſe 
judges execute their proceſs by the ſheriff or 
coroner of the county, or by conſtables; of 
their own. appointment, If any free perſon 
commit an offence againſt the commonwealth, 
if it be below the degree of felony, he 
is bound by a juſtice to appear before 
their court to anſwer it on indictment or 


information. If it amount to felony, he 15 


committed to jail, a court of theſe juſtices 


* J 
is called; if they on examination think him 
guilty, they ſend him to the jail of the ge- 
neral court, before which court he is to be 
tried firſt by a grand jury of 24, of vhom 13 
muſt concur in opinion: if they find him 
gullty, he is then tried by a jury of 12 men 
of the county where the offence was com- 
mitted, and by their verdi&, which muſt be 
unanimous, he is acquitted or condemned 
without appeal. If the criminal be a ſlave the 
trial by the county court is final. In every 
caſe however, except that of high treaſon, 
there reſides in the governor a power of par- 
don. In high treaſon, the pardon can only 
flow from the general aſſembly. In civil 
matters theſe juſtices have juriſdiction in all 
caſes of whatever value, not appertaining to 
the department of the admiralty. This juriſ- 
diction is twofold, If the matter in diſpute 
be of leſs value than 45 dollars, a ſingle 
member may try it at any time and place 
within his county, and may award execution 
on the goods of the party caſt. If it be of that 
or greater value, it is determinable before the 
county court, which conſiſts of four at the 
leaſt of thoſe juſtices, and afſembles at the 
court houſe of the county on a certain day 
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in every month. From their determination, 
if the matter be of the value of ten pounds 
ſterling, or concern the title or bounds of 
lands, an appeal lies to one of the ſuperior 
courts. 
There are three ſuperior courts, to wit, the 
high court of chancery, the general court, 
and court of admiralty. The firſt and ſe- 
cond of theſe receive appeals ſrom the coun- 


ty courts, and alſo have original juriſdiction 


where the ſubject of controverſy is of the 
value of ten pounds ſterling, or where it 
concerns the title or bounds of land. The 
juriſdiction of the admiralty is original alto- 
gether. The high court of chancery is com- 
poſed of three judges, the general court of five, 
and the court of admiralty of three, The 


two firſt hold their ſeſſions at Richmond at 


ſtated times, the chancery twice in the year, 
and the general court twice for buſineſs ci- 
vil and criminal, and twice more for criminal 
only. The court of admiralty fits at Wil- 
liamsburgh whenever a controverſy ariſes. 
There is one ſupreme court, called the 
court of appeals, compoſed of the judges of 
the three ſuperior courts, aſſembling twice a 
year at ſtated times at Richmond. This court 
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receives appeals in all civil cafes from each 


of the ſuperior eourts, and determines them 


finally. But it has no original juriſdiction. 


If a controverſy ariſe between two foreign- 
ets of a nation in alliance vith the United 
States, it is decided by the Conſul for their 
State, or, if both parties chuſe it, by the or- 
dinary courts of juſtice. If one of the par- 
ties only be fuch a foreigner, it is triable 
before the courts of juſtice of the country. 
But if it ſhall have been inſtituted in a coun- 
ty court, the foreigner may remove it into 
the general court, or court of chancery, who 
are to determine it at their firſt ſeſſions, as 
they muſt alſo do if it be originally com- 
menced before them. In caſes of life and 
death, ſuch foreigners have a right to be 
tried by a jury, the one half foreigners, the 
other natives. 

All public accounts are ſettled vith a board 
of auditors, conſiſting of three members, ap- 
pointed by the general aſſembly, any two of 
whom may act. But an individual, diſſatis- 
fied with the determination of that board, 


may carry his caſe into the * —_— 
court, | 


1 1 

A deſerlption of the laws. e 

The general aſſembly was A Us 
has been already ſhewn, by letters patent of 
March the 9th 1607, in the 4th year of the 
reign of James the firſt, The laws of Eng- 
land ſeem to have been adopted by conſent 
of the ſettlers; which might eaſily. enough 
be done whilſt they were few and living all 
together. Of ſuch adoption however we have 
no other proof than their practice till the 
year 1661, when they were-expreſsly adopt- 
ed by an act ot the aſſembly, except ſo far 
as a difference of condition' rendered them 
inapplicable. Under this adoption, the rule, 
in our courts of judicature, was that the com- 
mon law of England, and the general ſtatutes 
previous to the 4th of James, were in force 
here; but that no ſubſequent ſtatutes were, 


unleſs we were named in them, ſaid the judges 
and other partiſans of the crown, but named 


or not named ſaid thoſe who reflected freely. 
It will be unneceſſary to attempt a deſcription 
of the laws of England, as that may be found in 
Engliſh publications. To thoſe which vere 
eſtabliſned here, by the adoption of the le- 
giſlature, have been ſince added a number of 

acts 
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acts of aſſembly paſſed during the monarchy, 
and ordinances of convention and acts of 
aſſembly enacted ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
republic. The following variations from the 
Britiſh model are peri ps my of being 
ſpecified. _ 

| Debtors unable to pay their ache and 
making faithful delivery of their whole ef- 
feds, are releaſed from confinement, and their 
perſons for ever diſcharged from reſtraint for 
ſuch previous debts : but any property they 
may afterwards acquire * be ſubject to l 
creditors. 

The poor, unable to ſupport 8 
are maintained by an aſſeſſment on the tithe- 
able perſons in their pariſh, This aſſeſſment 
is levied and adminiſtered by twelve perſons 
in each pariſh, called veſtrymen, originally 
choſen by the houſekeepers of the | pariſh, 
but afterwards filling yacancies in their own 
body by their own choice. Theſe are uſu- 
ally the moſt diſcreet farmers, ſo diſtributed 
through their pariſh, that every part of it 
may be under the immediate eye of ſome one 
of them. They are well acquainted with 
the details and ceconomy of private life, and 
tay. find ſufficient inducements to execnte 
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their charge well, in their philanthropy, in the 
approbation of their neighbours, and the dif- 
tinQion which that gives them. The poor who 
have neither property, friends, nor ſtrength to 
labour, are boarded in the houſes of good farm- 
ers, to whom a ſtipulated ſum is annually paid, 
To thoſe who are able to help themſelves a 
little, or have friends from whom they de- 
rive ſome ſuccours, inadequate however to 
their full maintenance, ſupplementory aids 
are given, which enable them to live com- 


fortably in their own houſes, or in the houſes 


of their friends. Vagabonds, without vifi- 
ble property or vocation, are placed in work- 
houſes, Where they are well cloathed, fed, 
lodged, and made to labour. Nearly the 
ſame method of providing for the poor pre- 
vails through all our ſtates ; and from Savan- 


nah to Portſmouth you will ſeldom meet a 


beggar. In the larger townsindeed they ſome- 
times preſent themſelves. Theſeare uſually fo- 
reigners, who have never obtained a ſettlement 
in any pariſh. I never yet ſaw anative American 
begging in the ſtreets or highways. A ſub- 
ſiſtance is eaſily gained here: and if, by mif- 
fortunes, they are thrown on the charities 
of the world, thoſe provided by their own 
country are ſo comfortable and ſo certain, 
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that they never think of relinquithin chem 
to become ſtrolling beggars.” Their ſituation 
too, when fick, in the family of a good far- 
mer, where every member is enviſous to 
do them kind offices, where they are viſited 
by all the neighbours, who bring them the 
little rarities which their ſickly appetites may 
crave; and who take by rotation the nightly 
watch over them, when their condition. re- 


quires it, is without compariſon better than 


in a general hoſpital, where the ſick, the 
dying and the dead are crammed together, in 

the ſame rooms, and often in the ſame beds. 
The diſadvantages, inſeparable from general 
hoſpitals, are ſuch as can never be counter- 
poiſed by all the regularities of medecine 
and regimen. Nature and kind nurſing ſave 
a much greater proportion in our plain vay, | 
at a ſmaller expence, and with leſs abuſe. 

One branch only of hoſpital inſtitution is 
wanting with us; that is a general eſtabliſh- 


ment for thoſe labouring under difficult caſes 
of chirurgery. The aids of this art are not 


equivocal. - But an able chirurgeon cannot be 
had in-every-pariſh, Such a receptacle ſnould 
therefore be provided for thoſe patients: 
but no others ſhould be admitted, 
Q 2 : 
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. Marriages muſt be ſolemnized either on 
special licence, granted by the firſt magiſtrate 
of the county, on proof of the conſent of the 
parent or guardian of either party. under age, 
or after ſolemn publication, on three ſeyeral 
ſundays, at ſome place of religious worſhip, 
in the pariſhes where the parties reſide. The 
act of ſolemnization may be by the miniſter 
of any ſociety of chriſtians, who ſhall have 
been previouſly licenſed for this purpoſe by 
the court of the county. Quakers and Me- 
noniſts however are exempted from all theſe 
conditions, and marriage among them is to 

be ſolemnized by the ſociety itſelf. 
A foreigner of any nation, not in open war 
with us, becomes naturalized. by. removing to 
the ſtate to reſide, and taking an oath of fi- 
delity: and thereupon acquires every right 
of a native citizen: and citizens may diveſt 
themſelves of that character, by declaring, 
by ſolemn deed, or in open court, that they 


mean to ai eres, and no n 
to be citizens of gn. 


Conveyances of land muſt be ginn 
in the court of the county vherein they lie, 
or in the general nr or wy are ere 
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as to creditors, and ſubſequent purcha- 
ſers. 

Slaves paſs by aeses Aver as lands do. 
Where the deſcent is from a. parent, the heir 
is bound to pay an equal ſhare of their va- 
lue ver, to each un . * 


ſidſters. 


Slaves, as well as lands, vere entailable | 


during the monarchy : but, by an act of the 


firſt republican aſſembly, all donees in tail, 
preſent and future, were veſted with the 
abſolute dominion of the entailed ſubject. 
Bills of exchange, being proteſted, carry 
10 per cent. intereſt from their date. WY: 
No perſon is allowed, in any other caſe, 
to take more than five per centum per an- 


num ſimple intereſt, for the loan of monies, 


Gaming debts are made void, and monies 
actually paid to diſcharge ſuch debts (if they 
exceeded 40 ſhillings) may be recoveredby the 

payer within three months, or by any other 
perſon afterwards. | 

Tobacco, flour, beef, pork, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine muſt be inſpected by perſons pub- 
lickly appointed Before oF, can be ex- 
ported. | x 
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The gan iron · works and mills is en 
couraged by many privileges; with neceflary - 
cautions however to prevent their dams from 
obſtructing the navigation of the vater cour · 
ſes. The general aſſembly have on ſeveral oc · 
caſions ſhewn a great deſire to encourage the 
opening the great falls of James and Patow- 
mac rivers. As yet however neither of theſe 
have been effecte. | 

The laws have alſo a to the pre- 
ſeryation and improvement of the races of 
uſeful animals, ſuch as horſes, cattle, deer; 

to the extirpation of thoſe which are nox- 
ious, as wolyes, ſquirrels, crows, blackbirds; 
and to the guarding our citizens againſt in- 
fectious diſorders, by obliging ſuſpected veſ- 
ſels coming into the ſtate to perform qua- 
rantine, and by regulating the conduct of 
perſons having ſuch diſorders within. the ſtate... 

The mode of acquiring lands, in the ear- 
lieſt times of our ſettlement, vas by peti- 
tion to the general aſſembly, If the lands 
prayed for vere already cleared of the In- 
dian title, and the aſſembly thought the prayer 
reaſonable, they paſſed the property by their 
vote to the petitioner. But if they had not 
vet been ceded by the Indians, it was neceſ- 
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ſary that the petitioner ſhould previouſly 
purchaſe their right. This purchaſe; the aſ- 
ſembly verified, by enquiries -of the Indian, 
proprietors ; and being ſatisfied of its reality 
and fairneſs, proceeded further to examine 


the reaſonableneſs of the petition, and its 
conſiſtence with policy; and, according to 
the reſult, either granted or rejected the pe- 
tition. The company alſo ſometimes, though 
very rarely, granted lands, independantly of 
the general aſſembly. As the colony in- 
creaſed, and individual applications for land 
multiplied, it vas found to give too much 
occupation to the general aſſembly to en- 
quire into and execute the grant in every 
ſpecial caſe. They therefore thought it bet- 
ter to eſtabliſh general rules, according to 
which all grants ſhould be made, and to leave 
to the governor the execution of them, un- 
der theſe rules. This they did by what have 
been uſually called the land laws, amending 
them from time to time, as their defects were 
developed. According to theſe laws, when 
an individual wiſhed a portion of unappro- 
priated land, he was to locate and ſurvey 
it by a public officer, appointed for that pur- 
poſe: its breadth vas to bear a certain pro- 
Q 4 
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portion to its length: the RTF bg be 
executed by the governor: and the lands 
were to be improved 1 in a certain manner, 


within a given time. From theſe” regula- 


tions there reſulted to the ſtate a ſole and 


excluſive power of taking conveyances' of the 
Indian right of ſoil; ſince, according to them, 


an Indian conveyance alone could give no 


right to an individual, which the laws would 


acknowledge. The ſtate, or the crown, 


thereafter, made general purchaſes of the 
Indians from time to time, and the governor 


parcelled them out by ſpecial grants, con- 
formed to the rules before deſcribed, which 


it was not in his power, or in that of the 


crown to diſpenſe with. Grants, unaccom- 
panied by their proper legal cireumſtances, 
vere ſet aſide regularly by ſcire facias, or hy 
bill in Chancery. Since the eſtabliſhment 


of our new government, this order of things 
is but little changed. An individual, wiſh- 


ing to appropriate to himſelf lands ſtill unap- 
propriated by any other, pays to the public 


treaſurer a ſum of money proportioned to 
the quantity he wants. He carries the trea- 
ſurer's receipt to the auditors of piiblic ac- 
-ompts, who thereupon {debit the treaſurer 
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with the ſum, and order the regiſter of the 
land- office to give the party a warrant for 
his land. With this varrant from the re- 


giſter, he goes to the ſurveyor of the coun- 


ty where the land lies on which he has caſt 


his eye. The Surveyor lays it off for him, 
gives him its exact deſcription, in the form 


of a certificate, which certificate he returns 


to the land-office, where a grant is made 
out, and is ſigned by the governor. This 
veſts in him a perſect dominion in his lands, 
tranſmiſſible to vhom he pleaſes by deed or 
vill, or by deſcent to his heirs _ e in. 


teſtate. . + bet & I, 


Many of the Ry which were in W Weg 


during the monarchy being relative merely 


to that form of government, or inculcating 


principles inconſiſtent vith republicaniſm, 


the firſt aſſembly which met after the 
eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth- appoint- : 
ed a committee to reviſe the whole code, 


to reduce it into proper form and vo- 


lume, and report it to the aſſembly. This 


work has been executed by three gentlemen 


and reported; but probably vill nor be ta- 
ken up till a nr of peace ſhall leave 
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to the. legiſlature Ee 2980 through fuck 


a work... 
The plan of 21 ko this. The com- 


mon law of England, by which is meant that 


part of the Engliſh law which was anterior 
to the date of the oldeſt ſtatutes extant, is 
made the baſis of the work. It was thought 
dangerous to attempt to reduce it to a text 
it was therefore left to be collected from the 
uſual monuments of it. Neceſſary alterations 


in that, and ſo much of the whole body of 


the Britiſh ſtatutes, and of acts of aſſembly, 


as were thought proper to be retained, were 


digeſted into 126 new acts, in which ſimpli- 
city of ſtile was aimed at, as far as was ſafe. 
The following are the moſt remarkable gltery, 
ations propoſed: _ 

To change the rules of deſcent, 9 as 2 
the lands of any perſon dying inteſtate ſhall. 
be diviſible equally among all his children, 
or other repreſentatives in equal degree. 

To. make ſlaves diſtributable anon. the. 
next of kin, as other moveables. | 

To have all public expences, whether of 
the general treaſury, or of a pariſh or county,. 
(as for the maintenance of the poor, building 


bridges, court-houſes, &c.) ſupplied by af- 


Ik 2 J | 
ſeſſments on the Sirene, in ee to: 
their propertix. 

Jo hire undertakers for 3 Fwy public 
roads in repair, and indemnify individuals 
through whoſe lands : NEW: roads ſhall be; 

opened. 

To define. Lich — che pare ee; 
by aliens ſhould become citizens, n 
make themſelyeg aliens. 21 


To eſtabliſh. ee freedom on che} bond. 


eſt bottom. 2 

To emancipate all Sneak ham hs bac. 
ſing the act. The bill reported by the revi- 
ſors does not itſelf contain this propoſition; 
but an amendment containing it was prepared, 
to be offered to the legiſlature whenever 
the bill ſnould be taken up, and further direct - 
ing that they ſhould continue withtheir parents 
to a certain age, then be brought up, at the 
public expence to tillage, arts or ſeiences, 
according to their geniuſſes, till the females 
ſhould be eighteen, and the males twenty-one-- 
years of age, when they ſliould be colonized-- 
to ſuch place as the circumſtances of the 
time ſhould render moſt proper; ſending them 
out with arms, implements of houſnold and 
of the handicraft arts, ſeeds, pairs of the 
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uſeful domeſtic animals, &c. 55 detlarefhith 


a free and independant people, and extend 


to them our alliance and protection, till 


they ſhall have acquired ſtrength; and to ſend 
veſſels at the ſame time to other parts "of 
the world for an equal number of white in- 
habitants; to induce whoni to migrate hither, 
proper encouragements were to' be propoſed, | 


It will probably be asked, Why not retain 
and ' incorporate the blacks into the ſtate, 


and thus fave the expence of ſupplying, by 

importation of white ſettlers, the vacancies 

they will -leave? Deep rooted prejudices en- 

tertained by the Whites; ten thouſand recol- 
lections, by the blacks, of the injuries they have 
ſuſtained ; new provocations ; the real diſtinc- 

tions which nature has made; and many other 
circumſtances, will divide us into parties, 
and produce convulſions which will probably 
never end but in the extermination of the 
one or the other race. To theſe objections 
which are political, may be added others 
which are phyſical and moral. The firſt 
difference which ſtrikes us is that of colour. 


Whether the black of the negro reſides in 


the reticular membrane between the skin 
and ſcarf skin, or in the ſcarf skin itſelf; 
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of ſome other ſecretion, the difference is fixed 
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whether it proceeds from the colour of the 
blood, the colour of the hile, or from that 


in nature, and is as real as if its. feat and 
cauſe were better known to us. And is this 
difference of no importance ? Is it not the 
foundation of a greater or leſs ſhare of beau- 


ty in the two races? Are not the fine mix- 


tures of red and white, the. expreſſions of 


every paſſion by greater or leſs ſuffuſions of 


colour in the one, preferable to that eternal 
monotony, which. reigns in the countenances, 
that immoveable veil of black which covers 
all the emotions of the other race? Add to 


theſe, flowing hair, a more elegant ſymme- 


try of form, their on judgment in favour 


of the whites, declared by their preference 
of them as uniformly as is the preference of 
the Oran-ootan for the black women over 
thoſe of his own ſpecies. The circumſtance of 


ſuperior beauty, is thought wotthy attention 


in the propagation of our horſes, dogs and 
other domeſtic animals; why not in that of 


man? Beſides thoſe of colour, figure, and 
hair, there are other phyſical diſtinctions 
proving a difference of race. They have leſs 
hair on the face and body. They ſecrete 
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leſs by the kidnies, and more by the oft 


of the skin, which gives them a very ſtrong and 


. difagreeable odour. This greater degree of 
tranſpiration renders them more tolerant of 
heat, and leſs fo of cold, than the whites. 


Perhaps too a difference of ſtructure in the pul- 


-monary apparatus, which -a late ingenious 
-*experimentaliſt has diſcovered to be the prin- 
cipal regulator of animal heat, may have diſ- 
abled them from extricating, in the act of 


inſpiration, ſo much of that fluid from tlie 
outer air, or obliged them in expiration, to 
part with more of it. They ſeem to require 
leſs ſleep. A black, after hard labour through 
the day, will be induced by the ſlighteſt 


amuſements to fit up till midnight or later, 


though knowing he muſt be out with the firſt 
dawn of the morning. They are at leaſt as 
brave, and more adyentureſome. But this 


may perhaps proceed from a want of fore- 
thought, which prevents their ſeeing a danger 


till it be preſent. When preſent, they do 


not go through it with more coolneſs or ſtea- 
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-Uneſs than the whites. They are more ar- 
dent after their female: but love ſeems with 
them to be more an eager defire, thin a ten- 
der delicate mixture of ſentiment and ſenſation. 
Their griefs are tranfient, Thoſe numberleſs 


afflictions which render it doubtful whether 
heaven has given life to us in mercy or in 


wrath, are leſs felt, and ſooner forgotten with 


them. In general, their exiſtence appears to 
participate more of ſenſation than refleQion. 
To this muſt be aſcribed their diſpoſition to 
ſleep when abſtracted from their diverſions, ' 
and unemployedin labour. An animal whoſe 
body is at reſt, and who does not reflect, 
muſt be diſpoſed to fleep of courſe. Com- 
paring them by their faculties of memory, 
reaſon, and imagination, it appears to me 
that in memory they are equal to the whites ; 
in reaſon much inferior, as I think one could 
ſcarcely be found capable of tracing and com- 


prehending the inveſti gations of Euclid: and 


that in imagination they are dull, taſteleſs, 
and anomalous, It would be unfair to fol- 
low them to Africa for this inveſtigation. 


We will conſider them here, on the ſame 


ſtage with the whites, and where the facts are 
not apocryphal on which a judgment is to be 
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formed. It vill be right to make great al- 
lowances for the difference of condition, of 
education, of converſation, of the ſphere in 
"which they move. Many millions of them 
have been brought to, and born in America. 
Moſt of them indeed have been .confined-to 
tillage, to their own homes, and their own 
ſociety : yet many have been ſo ſituated that 
they might have availed themſelves of the 
converſation of their maſters ; many have 
been brought up to the handicraft arts, and 
from that circumſtance have always been af- 
ſociated with the whites. - Some have been 
liberally educated, and all have lived in 
countries where the arts and ſciences are 
cultivated to a conſiderable degree, and have 
had before their eyes ſamples of the - beſt 
works from abroad. The Indians, with no 
advantages of this kind, will often carve fi- 
gures on their pipes not deſtitute of deſign 
and merit. They will crayon out an animal, 
a plant, or a country, ſo as to prove the ex- 
iſtence of a germ in their minds which only 
wants cultivation. They aſtoniſh you with 
ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime oratory ; ſuch as 
prove their reaſon and ſentiment ſtrong, their 
imagination 
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imaginatlon glowing and elevated. But never 
yer could I find that a black had uttered a” 

thought above the level of plain narration; 4 
never ſee even an elementary trait of paint- b 
ing or ſculpture. In mufic they are more 
generally gifted than the "whites with S 
rate ears for tune and time, and they have 
been found capable of imagining à ſmall' 
catch.“ Whether they will be equal to the 
compoſition of a more extenſive run of me- 
lody, or of complicated harmony, is yet to 
be proved. Miſery is often the parent of 
the moſt affecting touches in poetry. 
Among the blacks is miſery enough, God 
knows, but no poetry. Love is the peculiar 
oeſtrum of the poet. Their love is ardent, 

but it kindles the ſenſes only, not the ima- 
gmation. Religion indeed has produced a 
Phyllis Whately; but it could not produce 
a poet. The compoſitions publiſned under 
her name are below the dignity of criticiſm. 
The heroes of the Dunciad are to her, as 
Hercules to o the author of that Je  Igna- 


* * 


* The 3 proper a is * Banjar, which i 4 
they brought hither from Africa, and which is the original 1 
of the guitar, its chords being preciſely the four lower | 
ON thords of the guitar,” R 
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tius Sancho has approached nearer to merit 
in compoſition, Yet his letters do more ho- 
nour to the heart than the head. They 
breathe the pureſt effuſions of friendſhip and 
general philanthropy, and ſhew how great a 
degree of the latter may be compounded 
with ſtrong religious zeal. He is often hap- 
py in the turn of his compliments, and his 
ſtile is eaſy and familiar, except when he 
affects a Shandean fabrication of words. But 
his imagination is wild and extravagant, 
_ eſcapes inceſſantly from every reſtraint of 
reaſon and taſte, and, in the courſe of its 
vagaries, leaves a tract of thought as inco- 
herent and eccentric as is the courſe of a me- 
teor through the sky. His ſubjects ſhould 
often have led him to a proceſs of ſober rea- 
ſoning : yet we find him always ſubſtituting 
ſentiment for demonſtration. Upon the whole, 
though we admit him to the firſt: place 
among thoſe of his own colour who have 
preſented themſelves to the public judgment, 
yet when we compare. him with the writers 
of the race among whom he lived, and par- 
ticularly with the epiftalary claſs in which 
he has taken his own ſtand, we are compelled 
to enroll him at the bottom of the column, 
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This criticiſm 8 the letters publiſhed 


under his name to be genuine, and to have re- 
ceived amendment from no other hand; 
points which would not be of eaſy lnveth- 


gation, The improvement of the blacks in 


body and mind, in the firſt inſtance of their 


mixture with the whites, has been obſerved 
by every one, and proves that their infe- 
riority is not the effect merely of their con. 


dition of life. We know that among the 
Romans, about the Auguſtan age eſpecially, 


the condition of their ſlaves was much more 


_ deplorable than that of the blacks on the 

continent of America. The two ſexes were 

- confined in ſeparate apartments, becauſe to 
raiſe a child .coſt the maſter more than to 


buy one. Cato, for a very reſtricted in- 


dulgence to his ſlaves in this particular, 


* took from them a certain price. But in 
this country the ſlaves multiply as faſt 
as the free inhabitants, Their fituation 


and manners place the commerce between 
the two ſexes almoſt without reſtraint — 
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The ſame Cato, on a principle of cecono- 
my, always ſold his ſick and ſuperannuated 
ſlaves. He gives it as a ſtanding precept to 
a maſter viſiting his farm, to ſell his old ox- 
en, old waggons, old tools, old and diſeaſed 
ſervants, and every thing elſe become uſe- 
leſs. *-Vendat boves vetulos, plauſtrum ve- 
tus, ferramenta vetera, ſervum ſenem, ſer- 
vum morboſum, & ſi quid aliud ſuperſit ven- 
dat.” Cato de re ruſticat c. 2, The Ameri- 
can ſlaves cannot enumerate this among the 
injuries and inſults they receive. It was 
the common practice to expoſe in the iſland 
of Æſculapius, in the Tyber, diſeaſed ſlaves 
whoſe cure was like to become tedious. 
The Emperor Claudius, by an edict, gave 


freedom to ſuch of them as ſhould recover, 


and firſt declared that if any perſon choſe to 
kill rather than to expoſe them, it ſhould be 
deemed homicide. The expoſing them 1s 
a crime of which no inſtance has exiſted with 
us; and were it to be followed by death, it 
would be puniſhed capitally. We are told 
of a certain Vedius Pollio who, in the pre- 


ſence of Auguſtus, would have given a ſlave 


as food to his fiſh, for having broken a glaſs. 


With the Romans, the regular method of tak- 
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ing the evidence of their ſlaves vas under 
torture. Here it has been thought better 
never to reſort to their evidence. When a 
maſter was murdered, all his laves, in the 
ſame houſe, or within hearing, vere con- 
demned to death. Here puniſhment falls on 
the guilty only, and as preciſe proof is re- 
quired againſt him as againſt a freeman - Yet 
notwithſtanding theſe: and 'other diſcouraging 
circumſtances among the Romans, their ſlaves 
were often their rareſt artiſts. They excel 
led too in ſcience, inſomuch as to be uſually | 
employed. as tutors to their maſter's chil- 
dren, Epictetus, Terence, and-Phaedrus were 
ſlaves. But they were” of the race of whites. 
It is not their condition then, but nature, 
which has produced the diſtinQion,-—Whe- 
ther further obſervation. will or vill not ve- 
rify the conjecture that nature has been leſs 
bountiful to them in the endowments of the 
head, I believe that in thoſe of the heart 
ſhe will be found to have done them juſtice. 
That diſpoſition to theft with which they have 
been branded, muſt be aſcribed to their fitua- 
tion, and not to any depravity of the moral 
ſenſe. The man, in whoſe favour no laws 
of property exiſt, probably feels himſelf lets 
R 3 


1 4 

bound to reſpect thoſe made in öl of 
others. - When arguing for ourſelyes, we e lay 
it down as. a fundamental that laws, to be 
juſt, muſt give a reciprocation of right: that, 
without this, they are mere arbitrary rules 
of conduct, founded in force, and not in con- 
ſcience: and it is a problem which I give to 
the maſter to ſolve, whether the religious 
precepts againſt the violation” of property 
were not framed for him as well as his ſlave ? 
And whether the flave may not as juſtifiably 
take a little from one, who has taken all 
from him, as he may, ſlay one who would 
flay him? That a change in the relations 
in which a man is placed ſhould change his 
ideas of moral right and wrong, is neither 
new, nor peculiar to the colour of the blacks. 
Homer tells us it was ſo 2600 years ago, 


Heu, 207 erde Aulele⸗ eee Zebs 18 110 
Ares, tor d fun xe] u naag lauer. Od. he 303: 


Tove fix d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 


But the ſlaves of which Homer ſpeaks were 
whites. Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations 
which muſt weaken their reſpect for the laws 
of property, we find among them -numerous 
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inſtances of the moſt rigid integrity, and a8 
many as among their better inſtructed maſtets 
of benevolence, gratitude, and unſhaken fide- 
lity.-—The opinion, that they are inferior in 
the faculties of reaſon and imagitiation, muſt 
be hazarded with great diffitence. To juſtify 
a general concluſion, requires many obſer. 
vations, even where the ſubject may be ſub- 
mitted' to the Anatomical knife, to Optical 
glaſſes, to analyſis by fire, or by ſolvents. How 
much more then where it is a faculty, not a ſub- 
ſtance we are examining; where it eludes 
the reſearch of all the ſenſes ; where the con- 
ditions of its exiſtence are various and va- 
riouſly combined ; where the effeQs of thoſe 
which are preſent or abſent bid defiance to 
calculation ; let me add too, as a circum- 

ſtance of great tenderneſs, where our cor- 
clufion would degrade a whole. race of men 
from the rank in the ſcale of beings which 
their creator may perhaps have given them. 
To our reproach it muſt be ſaid that, though 
for a century and a half we have had un- 
der our eyes the races of black and of red 
men, they have never yet been viewed by 
us as ſubjects of natural hiſtory. I advance it 
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| therefore. as a ſuſpicion only, that the blacks, 
whether originally a diſtinct race, or made 
diſtinct by time and circumſtances, are infe- 
rior to the whites in the endowments both 
of body and mind. It is not againſt expe+ 
rience to ſuppoſe that different ſpecies of the 
ſame genus, or varieties of the ſame ſpecies, 
may poſſeſs different qualifications. Will 
not a lover of natural hiſtory then, one who 
views the gradations in all the races of ani- 
mals with the eye of philoſophy, excuſe an 
effort to keep thoſe in the department of 
man as diſtin@ as nature has formed them 
This unfortunate difference of colour, -and 
perhaps of faculty, is a powerful, obſtacle: to 
the emancipation of theſe people. Many of 
their advocates, while they wiſh. to vindi- 
cate the liberty of human nature, are anxi- 
ous alſo to preſerve its dignity and beauty. 
Some of theſe, embarraſſed by the queſtion 
* What further is to be done with. them?“ 
join themſelves in oppoſition with thoſe, who 
are actuated by ſordid; ayarice only. Among 
the Romans emancipation required but one 
effort. The ſlave, when made free, might 
mix vith, vithout ſtaining. the blood of his 
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maſter.” But with us a ſecond "15 necef- 
ſary, unknown to hiſtory. When freed, he 
is to be removed beyond the reach * mix- 
ture. 

The revided code further ee to pro- 
portion crimes and puniſhments. This is at- 
ce on the followin g ſcale: = 
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pardon and 4 lege of che! are propo- 
ſed to be aboliſhed ; but if the verdict be 
_ againſt the defendant, the court in their diſ- 
cretion, may allow a new trial. No -gttain= 
der to cauſe a corruption of, blood, er for- 
feiture of dower. Slaves guilry of offences 
puniſhable in others by labour,” to be "tranl- 
ported to Africa, or elſewhere, as the circum- 
ſtances of the time admit, there to'be"conti- 
nued in ſla very. A rigorous regimen propo- 
ſed for thoſe condemned to labour, ; 
Another object of the reviſal is, to diffuſe 
knowledge more generally through the maſs 
of the people. This bill propoſes to hy:of 
every county into ſmall diſtridts of five or. fix 
miles ſquare, called hundreds, and in each 
of them to eſtabliſh a ſchool for teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The. tutor to 
be ſupported by the hundred, and every per- 
ſon in it entitled to ſend their children three 
years gratis, and as much longer as they 
pleaſe, paying for it. Theſe: ſchools to be 
under a viſitor, who is. annually: to chuſe the 
boy, of beſt genius in the ſchool, of thoſe 
whoſe parents are too poor to give them far= | 
ther education, and to fend him forwardꝰ t to 
one of the grammar ſchools, of which twen- 
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ty are propoſed to be erected in different 
parts of the country, for teaching Greek, 
Latin, geography, and the higher branches 
of numerical arithmetic.- Of the. boys thus 
ſent in any one year, trial is to be made at 
the grammar ſchools one or two years, and 
the beſt genius of the whole ſelected and con- 
tinued fix years, and tae reſidue diſmiſſed. 
By this means twenty of the beſt. geniuſſes 
will be raked from the rubbiſh annually, and 
be inſtructed, at the public expence, ſo far as 
the grammar ſchools go. At the end of ſix 
years inſtruction, one half are to be diſconti- 
nued (from among whom the grammar ſchools 
will probably be ſupplied with future- maſ- 
ters); and the other half, who are to be 
choſen for the ſuperiority of their parts and 
diſpoſition, are to be ſent and continued 
three years in the ſtudy of ſuch ſciences as 
they ſhall chuſe, at William and Mary col- 
lege, the plan of which is propoſed to be en- 
larged, as will be hereafter explained, and - 
extended to all the uſeful ſciences. : The ul- 
timate reſult of the whole ſcheme of educa - 
tion would be the teaching all the children 
of the ſtate reading, writing, and common 
arithmetic :. turning out ten annually. of ſu -- 
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perior genius, well taught in Geste Lats, 
geography and the higher branches of arith- 
metic: turning out ten others annualby, of 
© ſtill ſuperior parts, who, to thoſe branches 
of learning, ſhall have added ſuch of the 
" ſciences as their genius ſhall have led them 
to: the furniſhing to the wealthier part of 
the people convenient ſchools, at which their 
+ children may be educated, at their own ex- 
pence.— The general objects of this law are 
to provide an education adapted to the years, 
to the capacity, and the condition of every 
one, and directed to their freedom and happi- 
neſs. Specific details were not proper for 
the law. Theſe muſt be the buſineſs of the 
viſitors entruſted vith its execution. The 
firſt ſtage of this education being the ſchools 
of the hundreds, wherein the great maſs of 
the people will receive their inſtruction, the 
principal foundations of future order will 
be laid here. Inſtead therefore of putting 
the Bible and Teſtament into the hands of 
the children, at an age-when their judgments 
are not ſufficiently matured for religious en- 
quiries, their memories may here be ſtored 
_ with the moſtuſeful facts from Græcian, Roman, 
European and American hiſtory. The firſt 
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elements of morality too may be inſtilled into 
their minds; ſuch as, when further develo- 


ped as their judgments advance in ſtrength, 


may teach them how to work out their own 
greateſt happineſs, by ſhewing them that it 


does not depend on the condition of life in 
which chance has placed them, but is always 
the reſult cf a good conſcience, good health, 
occupation, and freedom in all juſt purſuits, 
---Thoſe whom either the vealth of their pa- 


rents or the adoption of the ſtate ſhall def. - 


tine to higher degrees of learning, will go 
on to the grammar ſchools, which conſtitute 


the next ſtage, there to be inſtructed in the 
| languages. The learning Greek and Latin, I 


am told, is going into diſuſe in Europe. I 


| know not what their manners and occupa- 
tions may call for: but it would be very ill - 
Judged in us to follow their example in this 
' inſtance. There is a certain period of life, 
. fay from eight to fifteen or ſixteen years of 
age, when the mind, like the body, is not 
| yet firm enough for laboriousand cloſe opera- 


tions. If applied to ſuch, it falls an early Vic- 


tim to premature exertion ; exhibiting in- 
deed at firſt, in theſe young and tender ſub- 
jects, the flattering appearance of their be- 
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ing men n we e children, büt 


oy in ese them to be children ober 
moſt ſaſceptible . tenacious of auptelnonsg * 


and the learning of languages being chiefly 


a work of memory, it ſeems preciſely” fitted” 
to the powers of this period, which is long 
enough too for acquiring the moſt uſeful lan- 
guages antient and modern. I do not pre- 
tend that language is ſcience. It is only an 


inſtrument for the attainment of ſcience. But 
that time is not loſt which is employed in 


providing tools for future operation: more 


eſpecially as in this caſe the books put into 
the hands of the youth for this purpoſe may 


be ſuch as will at the ſame time impreſs their 
minds vith uſeful facts and good principles. 
If this period be ſuffered to paſs in idleneſsy 


the mind becomes lethargic and impotent, 


as would the body it inhabits if unexeroiſed 
during the / ſame time. The ſympathy be- 


tween body and mind during their riſe, pro- 
greſs and decline, is too ſtrift and obvious to 


endanger our being miſled while we reaſon 
from the one to the other. As ſoon as they 
are of ſufficient age, it is ſuppoſed they wilt 
be ſent on from the —— 


univerſity, 
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univerſity, which conſtitutes our third and 
laſt ſtage, there to ſtudy thoſe ſciences which 
may be adapted to their views. By that 
part of our plan which preſeribes the ſe · 
lection of the youths of genius from among 


the claſſes of the poor, ve hope to avail the 4 


ſtate of thoſe talents Which nature has ſown 
as liberally among the poor as the rich, but 
which periſh without uſe if not ſought for 
and cultivated.---But of all the views of this 
law, none is more important, none more le- 
gitimate, than that of rendering the people 
the ſafe, as they are the ultimate, guardians 
of their own liberty. For this purpoſe the 
reading in the firſt ſtage, where they will re- 
r2ceive their whole education, is propoſed, 
as has been ſaid, to be chiefly. hiſtorical. 
Hiſtory by appriſing them of the paſt will 
enable them to judge of the future; it will 
avail them of the experience of other times 
and other nations; it will qualify them as 
judges of the actions and deſigns of men; 
it will enable them to know ambition un- 
der every diſguiſe it may aſſume; and know- 
ing it, to defeat its views. - In every govern- 
ment on earth is ſome trace of human weak - 
neſs, ſome / germ of cones and 895 
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racy, Which cunning will diſcover, and wick 


edneſs inſenſibly open, cultivate, and im- 


prove. Every government degenerates when 
truſted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themſelves therefore are its only 
ſafe depoſitories. And to render even them 
ſafe their minds muſt be improved to a cet · 
tain degree. This indeed is not all that 
neceſſary, though it be eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary. An amendment of our conſtitution 
muſt here come in aid of the public edu- 
cation. The influence over government 
muſt be ſhared among all the people.] If 
every individual which compoſes their maſs 


participates of the ultimate authority, the 


government vill be ſafe; becauſe the cor- 
rupting the whole maſs will et pri 

vate reſources of wealth: and public. ones 
cannot be provided but by levies on the 
people. In this caſe every man vould have 


to pay his own price, The government af 


Great Britain has been corrupted. becauſe but 
one man in ten has a right to vote for,mem- 
bers of parliament. The ſellers of the go- 
vernment therefore get nine- tenths of their 
Price « clear. It has been thought that corrup- 
tion is reſtrained by . confining the right of 
ſuffrage do a few of the wealthier people: but 


8 
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it would be more effectually reſtrained by an 
extenſion of that right to ſuch numbers as 
would bid defiance to the means of Ccor- 
e e | 

Laſtly it e by a bill in this res 
viſal, to begin a public: library and gallery, 
by laying out a certain ſum annually in 
books, W and ſtatues, 


QUERY. XV. 


THE colleges and public calidens Colleges, 


the roads, buildings, &c.? : 
The college of William and Mary is is the 
only public ſeminary of learning in this ſtate. 
It was founded in the time of king William 
and queen Mary, vho granted to it 20,000 
acres of land, and a penny a pound duty on 
certain tobaccoes- exported from Virginia and 
Maryland, which had been levied by the ſta- 
tute of 25 Car. 2. The aſſembly alſo gave 
it, by temporary laws, a duty on liquors 
imported, and skins and firs exported.” From 
theſe reſources it received upwards of 30001, 
communibus annis. The buildings are of 
brick, * for an indifferent accommo- 
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dation of perhaps an hundred anden, "By 


its charter it. vag to be under the goyern- 


its legillators, and to have a preßdent and 
ſix profeſſors, who were incorporated. It 
was allowed, a-repreſentatiye in, the general 
aſſembly. Under, this charter, a profefſor- 
ſhip of the Greek and Latin languages, a pro- 
feſſorſhip of mathematics, one of motal phi- 
loſophy, and two of divinity, vere, eſtar 
bliſhed. To theſe: were annexed, fora. 185 
profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable donation by 

Boyle of England, for the inſtruction of 
the Indians and their converſion to Chriſ- 


tianity. This was called the rofeſſorſnip of 


Brafferton, from an eſtate of that name in 


England, purchaſed with the monies given. 


The admiſſion of the learners of Latin and 
Greek filled the college with children. This 
rendering it diſagreable and degrading, to 
young. gentlemen already prepared for en- 
tering on the ſciences, they were diſconraged 
from reſorting to it, and 'thus the ſchools for 
mathematics and moral philoſophy, which 
might have been of ſome ſervice, became of 
very. little. The revenues too were exhauſt- 


ed in accommodating thoſe who came only 


ment of twenty viſſtors, who Verte to be 
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to acquire the rudiments of ſeience. After 
the /preſent revolution, the: viſitors,” having 
| 10 power to change thoſe circumſtances in 
the conſtitution of the college which vere 
fxed by the charter, and being therefore 
confined in the number of profeſſorſſips, un- 
dertook to change the objects of the pro- 
feſſorſnips. They excluded the two ſchools 
for divinity, and that for the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and Subſfituced. e ; 1 _ 
at "Took they ſtand thus: | 
ofeflorſhip for Law and Police: 


i Dy I, Anatomy and Medecine : 1 "os V | 
"mY Natural ame d. Mathema- 


tics: 
* Smog philoſophy, the Law of . 
And Nations, the Fine Arts: "3 
„Madlen Languages: i Aan. 8 


For the Brafferton. 
And it is propoſed, ſo ſoon as the Kn 
| ture ſhall have leiſure to take up this ſubject, 
to deſire authority from them to increaſe the 
number of profeſſorſhips, as well for the pur- 
poſe of ſabdividing thoſe already inſtituted, 
as of adding others for other branches of 
ſcience. To the profeſſorſnips uſually eſta- 
bliſhed in the univerſities of Europe, it 
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vould ſeem proper to add one for the an- 
tient languages and literature of the North, 
on account of their connection with our own 
language, laws, cuſtoms and hiſtory. The 
purpoſes of the Brafferton inſtitution * would 
be better anſwered by maintaining a perpe- 
tual miſſion among the Indian tribes, the ob- 
ject of vhich, beſides inſtructing them in the 
principles of Chriſtianity, as the founder re- 
quires, ſhould be to collect their traditions, 
laws, cuſtoms, languages and other circum- 
ſtances which might lead to a diſcovery of 
their relation with one another, or deſcent 
from other nations. When theſe objects are 
accompliſhed with one tribe, the „ 
might paſs bn to another. 

The roads are under the government of 
the county courts, ſubject to be controuled 
by the general court. They order new roads 
to be opened wherever they think them ne- 
ceſſary. The inhabitants of the county are 
by them laid off into preeincts, to each of 
which they allot a convenient portion of the 
public roads to be kept in repair. Such 
bridges as may be built without the affiſtance 
of artificers, they are to build, If the ſtream 
be ſuch as to require a bridge of regular 
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workmanſhip, the court 8 workmen 
to bujld it, at the: expence of the whole 
county, It. it be too great for the county, 
application js made ta the general aſſembiy, 
who authoxize individuals to build it, and to 
take a fixed toll from all paſſengers, or 
give ſandtion to ſuch, S as to 
them appears reaſonable... 

Ferries are admitted — | at ſuch place 
as are particularly pointed out by lav, and 
the rates of ferriage are fixed. 

Taverns are licenſed hy the courts, via 
fix their rates from time to time. 

The pri vate buildings are very rarely con- 
ſtructed of ſtone or brick; much the greateſt 
proportion being of ſcantling and boards, 
plaiſtered with lime. It is impoſſible to de- 
viſe things more ugly, uncomſortable, and 
happily more periſſiable. There are two or 
three plans, on one of which, according to 
its, ſue, moſt of the houſes in the ſtate are 
built. The pooreſt people build huts of logs, 
laid horizontally in pens, ſtopping the in- 
terſtices with mud. Theſe are varmer in 
winter, and cooler in ſummer, than the more 


expenſive conſtructions of ſcantling and plank. 
The wealthy are attentiye W my" of 


indiſpenſably a free uſe of vegetable food, 


| 2801 | 
vegetables, but very little ſo to Kult The 
poorer people. attend to neither, living prin- 
cipally on milk and animal diet. This is 
the more inexcuſable, as the climate requires 


for health as well as comfort, and is very 
friendly to the raiſing of fruits. The only 
public buildings worthy: mention are the Ca- 
pitol, the Palace, the College, and the Hoſ- 
pital for Lunatics, all of them in Williamſ- 
burg, beretofore the ſeat of our governmant. 
The Capitol is a light and airy ſtructure, 
vith a portico in front of two orders, the 


lower of which, being Doric, \is,'tolerably 


juſt i in its proportions and ornaments, ſave 
Io that the intercolonnations' are too large. 


The upper is Ionic, much too ſmall-for:that | 


on which it is maunted, its ornaments not 
proper to the order, nor proportioned within 
themſelves. It is crow ned with a pediment, 
vhich is too high for its ſpan. Tet, on the 
_ whole, it is the moiſt. pleaſing piece of archi- 
tecture we have. The Palace is not hand- 
ſome without: but it is ſpacious and com- 
modious vithin, is prettily ſituated, and, 
vith the grounds annexed to it, is capable 
of being made an elegant ſeat, The Col- 
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lege and Hoſpital are rude; miſ. ſhapen piles, 
which, but that they have roofs, / would be 
taken for briek-Kilns. There are no other 
public buildings but churehes and court- 
houſes, im which no attempts are made at 
elegance. Indeed it would not be eaſy to 
execute ſuch an attempt, as a workman could KH 
ſcarcely be found here capable of drawing aan $ 
order. The genius of architecture ſeems to | 
have ſhed its maledictions over this land. ; 
Buildings are often erected, by individuals, 1 
of conſiderable expence. To give theſe ſym- 
metry and taſte would not increaſe their coſt. 
It vould only change the arrangement of the 
materials, the form and combination of the 
members. This would often coſt leſs than 
the burthen of barbarons ornaments with 
which theſe buildings are ſometimes charged. 
But the firſt! principles of the art are un- 
known, and there exiſts ſcarcely a model 
among us ſufficiently chaſte to give an idea 
ot them. Architecture being one of the fine 
arts, and as ſuch vithin the department of 
a profeſſor of the college, according to the 
new arrangement, perhaps a ſpark may fall 
on ſome young ſubjects of natural taſte, kin- 
dle up their genius, and produce a reforma- 
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tion in this elegant bod uſeful, art. N 
we thall do in this way * l pro uge no per 
manent improvement ur-,count al 
the unhappy. prej judice prevails. TD 
of! brick or ſtone are leſs. holeſome than 
thoſe of wood. "Wo dew 5 00 en obleryed'on 
the walls of the former in rai y.yeather; amd 
the moſt ohyious folution 18 thas the; rain 
has penetrated through \thels, Walls. The | 
following fads however are {uffic; 
the error of. this ſolution. 3575 This dex on 
the walls appears when there i is no rain, ff 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere. be moiſt. 2. lt 
appears on the partition as well as the exg 
terior walls. 37 580 alſo on pavements of 
brick, or ſtone... 4. It is more copious, in 
proportion as the. walls are thicker ; the re· 
verſe of which ought to be the caſe, if this S 
hypotheſis vere juſt. If cold water be poured, 
into a veſſel of ſtone, or glaſs, a dew forn 
inſtantly on the outſide : but if it be poure: 
into, a veſſel of wood, there is no. fach ap- 
pearance. It is not ſuppoſed, in the firſt caſe, 
that the water has exuded through the glaſs, 
but that it is precipitated from the circum: 
ambient air; as the humid particles of var 
pour, paſſing from the boiler of an alembic 
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ugh its refrigerant, are Nee den | 
the air, in which they were ſuſpended, on 
the internal ſurface of the refrigerant, . Walls 
of brick or ſtone a& as the refrigerant in 
this inſtance, They are ſufficiently cold to 
condenſe and precipitate the moiſture. ſuſ- 
pended in the air of the room, when, it is 
heavily charged therewith. _ But walls. of 
wood are not ſo. The queſtion then is, vhe- 
ther air in which this moiſture is left float - 
ing, or that which is deprived of it, be moſt 
wholeſome ? In both caſes the remedy is 
eaſy. A little fire kindled in the room, 
whenever the air is damp, prevents the pre» 
cipitation on the walls: and this practice, 
found healthy in the warmeſt as well as 
coldeſt ſeaſons, is as neceflary i in a wooden 
as in a ſtone or a brick houſe. I do not 
mean to ſay that the rain never penetrates 
through walls of brick. On the contrary 1 
have ſeen inſtances of it. But vith us it 
is only through the northern and eaſtern 
walls of the houſe, after a north eaſterly 
ſtorm, theſe being the only ones which, con- 
tinue long enough to force rout the walls, 
This however happens too rarely to give a 
juſt character of unwholeſomeneſs to ſuch 


& 
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houſes. In a houſe, the walls of which ate 
of well burnt brick and good mortar, I have 
been dl Kin 3 hong buff rwice 
in a dozen or fifteen years. The inhabi- 
tants of Europe, who dwelbchiefly in hbüles 
of ſtone or brick, are... ſurely. as healthy ug 
thoſe of Virginia. Thele houſes have the 
advantage too of being warmer in winter 
and cooler in ſummer than thoſe of wwody'of 
being cheaper in their firſt canſtruction, where 


lime is convenient, and inſinitely more dura 


ble. The latter conſideration renders it f 
great importance to eradicate this prejudice 
from the minds of our countrymen. A coun⸗ 
try whoſe buildings are of vood, can never 
increaſe in its improvements to any conſi- 
derable degree. Their duration is highly 
eſtimated at 50 years. Every half oentury 
then our country becomes à tabula raſa, 
whereon we have to ſet out anew, as in the 
firſt moment of ſeating it. Whereas when 
buildings are of durable materials, every 
new edifice is an actual and permanent acqui- 
fition to the ſtate, adding to its vals 4 
we as to ĩts ornament. 
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KE mesſied eakea'with- regat of the Tories, 


edateb and poſſeicas ofthe een, 
dalled Tories? 2 T Ing %o 5 

. A tory has een Tabitds defined bs 
traitor, in thought, but not in deed. The 
only deſcription; by which the laws have en- 
deavoured to comerat them, Was chat of non- 
jurors, or perſons refuſing to take the oath 
of fidelity to the ſtate. Perſons of this de- 
ſcription vere at one time ſubjeQed to double 
taxation, at another to treble, and laſtly:were 
allowed retribution, and placed on à level 
Wich good citizens. It may be mentioned 
as a proof both of the lenity of our govern- 
ment, and unanimity of its inhabitants, that 
though this var has now raged near ſeven 
years, not a ſingle execution for treaſon hes 
taken place. + 

Under this query I will late the ns- 

ſures..which have been adopted as tro'Britiſh + 
property, the owners of which ſtand:on-a 
much fairer footing than the Tories. By our 
laws, the ſame as the Engliſh in this reſpect, 


[ 286. 
no alien can hold lands, nor alien enemy 
maintain an action for money, or other move- 
able thing. Lands acquired or held by aliens 
become forfeited to the ſtate; and, on an 
action by an alien enemy to recover money 
or other moveable property, the defendant 


may plead that he is an alien enemy „ This 


extinguiſhes his right in the hands of the 
debtor or holder of his moveable property, 
Buy our ſeparation from Great Britain, Britiſh 
TabjeQs became aliens, and being at war, they 
were alien enemies. Their lands were of 
courſe forfeited, and their debts irrecovera- 
ble. The aſſembly however paſſed laws, at 
various times, for ſaving their property. They 
firſt ſequeſtered their lands, ſlaves, and other 
property on their farms, in the hands of com- 
miſſioners, who were moſtly the confiden- 
tial friends or agents of the owners, and di- 
rected their clear profits to be paid into the 
treaſury : and they gave leave to all per- 
ſons owing debts fo Britiſh. ſubjeQs to pay 
them alſo into the treaſury. The monies ſo 
to be brought i in were declared to remain the 


property of the Britiſh ſubject, and, if uſed 


by the ſtate, were to be repaid, unleſs an 


improper conduct in Great-Britain-ſhopld rene = 


1 
der a detention of it reaſonable. 
tion had at that time, lg unacknow- 
ledged and unpereeved hy the Whigs, be- 
gun in ſome ſmall degree. Great ſums of 
money were paid in'by* debtors. At a la- 
ter period, che affembly adkiering'tc to the po- 
litital 4 les which forbid an alien to 
hnöld lands inthe ate; ordered all Britiſh 
property to be fold: and, become ſenfible 
of tlie veal (progreſs of depreciation, and, of 
the loſſes which would thence occur if not 
guartled againſt, they ordered that it ihe; pro- 
weeds? of che fales ſhould be converted into 
thei then vorth in tobacco, ſubje& to the 
Fatbte direction of the legiſlature, *'This,: 20 
has leſt the queſtion of retribution more pro- 
blematical. In May 1780 another act took 
away the permiſſion to pay into the 225 
0 debts due to Britiſh ſubjedts,” 1 850 
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TAE differen religions received into that Religion, 


date? r 20 g 
The firſt fertlers' in this at erg l ni 
grants hom Englund, of the Engliſh church, 
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made it penal in parents to refuſe to have 


juſt at a point of time when it was fluſhed - 
with complete victory over the religious of 
all other perſuaſions. Poſſeſſed, as they 
became, of the powers of making, admini- 
ſtering and executing the laws, they ſhewed 
equal intolerance in this country vith their 
Presbyterian brethren, vho had emigrated 
to the northern government. The poor 
Quakers were flying from perſecution in 
England. They caſt their eyes on theſe new 
countries as aſylums of civil and religious 
freedom ; but they found them free only for 
the. reigning ſect. Several acts of the Vir- 
ginia aſſembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693, had 


their children baptized ; had prohibited the 
unlawful afſembling of Quakers; had made it 
penal for any maſter of a veſſel to bring a 
Quaker into the ſtate ; had ordered thoſe al- 
ready here, and ſuch as ſhould come there- 
after, to be impriſoned till they ſhould ab- 
jure the'country ; provided a milder puniſh» 
ment for their firſt and ſecond return, but 


death for their third; had inhibited all per- 


ſons from ſuffering their meetings in or near 
their houſes, entertaining them individually, or 
diſpoſing of books which ſupported tbeir 
| | N tenets. 
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tenets, If no capital execution took blen. 
here, as did in New-England, it was not 
owing to the moderation of the church, or 
ſpirit of, che legiſlature, a8. may be inferred 
from the law. itſelf ; but to hiſtorical circum - 
ſtances which have not been handed down to 
us. The Anglicans retained full poſſeſſion of 
the country about a century. Other opi- 
nions began then to; creep in, and the great 
care of the government to ſupport _their-own - 
church having begotten an equal degree of 
people had become diſſenters at the com- 
mencement of the preſent revolution. The 
laws. indeed were ſtill, oppreſſive on them, 
but the ſpirit of the one party had ſubſided 
into moderation, and of the other had riſen 
to a | degree of een wk come, 
manded teſpect. | 
The preſent . our Jaws on the ſab= | 
ject of religion is this. The convention: of 
May 1776, in - their, declaration of rights, 
declared it to be a truth, and a natural right, 
that the exerciſe of religion ſhould! be free; 
but when they proceeded to form on that 
declaration the ordinance of government, in- 
ſtead of taking up every principle declared 
| Wh: 


1 8 F ole 
in me bill of rights, and hasdg it by 
Siſlative ſanction, they paſſed oven har w EH 


as they found them. The ſume cνο¹Eion 
however, when: they met as a member hf 
che general aſſembly in October 17 re- 


pealod-alt ali ef parlinnine which bad end. 


ed criminal the maintaining an opinions 
in matters of religions the forbearingto r- 
pair to church, and the exerciſing any mode 
of worſip; and fuſpended the law givith 
falaries to the clergy, vhich ſuſpenſion vas 


made perpetual in October 1779. Statutory | 


.oppreflions in | religion being thus wiped 
away, ve remain at preſent under thoſe 
only impoſed by the common lav ot by our 
on acts of aſſembly. At the common law, 
hereſy was a capital offence, puniſtable by 


burning. Its definition was left to the eccle- 


ſiaſtical judges, before whom the -conviftion 


was till the ſtatute of the 1. El, e. i. ein 


oumſeribed it, by declating that notlunt 
ſhould be deemed hereſy but what had been 
ſo determined by authority of the canonieal 
ſcriptures, or by one of the four firſt gene- 
ral eonncils, or by ſome other counell hav - 
ing for the grounds of their declaration the 


aſſerted our religious rights, leaving chem | 
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* wn pla words of the A rn 
Herely; thus eircumſctibed, being an bffence 
at the common law, our act of afſembly of Oc- 
tober 1999," e. 17. gives cognizance” of it to 
the general court, by Ueclaring that the ju- 
riſdiction of chat court fall be general in 
all mattets at the conimon law, The execu- 
tion is by the writ De kaerttico comburendo. 
By our on act of alſembly of 1705 c: 30, 
if a perſon brought up in the chriſtian be- 
gion denies che being of a God, or the tri- 
nity,” or aſſerts there are more Gods than 
one; or denies the chriſtian religion to be 
true, or the ſcriptures to be of divine au- 
thority, he is puniſhable on the firſt offence 
by incapacity to hold any office or employ- 
ment eceleſiaſtical, eivil, or military; on the 
ſeeond by diſability to ſue, to take any gift 
or legaey, to be guardian, execufor or ad- 
miniſtrator, and by three years impriſonment, 
without bail. A father's right to the cuſtody 
of his own children being founded in law 
en his right of guardianſhip, this being ta- 
ken away, they may of courſe be ſevered 
from him and put, by the authority of, a 
court, into more orthodox hands. Thus is 
a nr view of that religious flayery 

T3 | 


4 
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fortunes for the lt. abliſhment. of of their gi | 
freedom. The error. ſeems 1 not ſufficiently, 


eradicared, that the operations. of the mi 


CTY 


as vell as the acts of. the body, are ſubjj 


to the coettion, of. the . 1 But ont rulers 
can have authority, over ſuch, Ira] rights 
only as we have ſubmitted to them. The 
rights. of conſcience we never fubm itted, . * 


could not ſlibwit.* ö We are. anſwerable f 


ve 
them to ohr God. | The legitimate pover rs 15 
government extend to ſuch acts 0 y, as IS. are, 
EY 1ous t others. But it does me no inju- 

for my / neighbour 1 to ſay there are tuen 
ods, or no god... 1. neither picks my 
cket vor breaks my leg. 1 1 it be aid his 
. in a court of juſtice cannot "be rer 
lied on, reject it then, and he the fligma on n_ 
him... Con ſtraint may make him worſe dy. 
mazkir g him a hypocrite, but it will never 
make im a, truer man. It may. fx} 


oþſtinarely in his errors, but will. not cure 
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5 717 117 
1 0 not, the Roman government. per- 
aid ke 1 chriſtianit could ney 
sc We r 
ha * e been e Had not free, Sur 
1 heen 1 02 af the be 5 of $8, re 
3 the corruptions ot Cl Manity 
Tori been purged avay. ix be. 
75 now, the preſent « wie, wall FF 
protedted and new ones encouraged | 
15 "government to preſcribe to us our medi- 
cine and diet, our bodies would be in ſueli 


6; 


Keeping | as our ſouls are now. Thus in 


115 F 7 Hein 1 
1 0s the .on- 


as 


medicine, and the potatoe as an article of 15 
food. Government is juſt as infallible too 


when it fixes ſyſtems in phyſics. | Cali eo. 
was ſent” to the inquifition for affirmin that 
the earth was a ſphere: the gove had 
declared it to be. as flat as a trencher, and. 
Galileo was ' obliged to abjure his error. 
This error however at length prevailed, the 
earth became a globe, and Deſcartes declared 
13 


b rs 1 


Pa ; 
: 1 
" 


it vas whirled round its as by vortelt, 
The government in which he liyetl was viſe 
enough to ſee that this was no queſtion of ci- 
vil juriſdiction, or we ſhould all have been 
involved by authority in vortices. In fact 
the vortices have been exploded, and the 
Newtonian principle. ef gravitation is now 
more firmly eſtabliſhed, on the baſis of rea- 


ſon, than it would be were the government 


to ſtep. in and to make it an article of neceſ- 
ſary faith. Reaſon and experiment have 
been indulged, and error has fled before them. 
It is error alone which needs the ſupport 
of government. Truth can ſtand by itſelf. 
Subject opinion to coercion: whom vill you 
make your inquiſitors? Fallible men; men 
governed by bad paſſions, by private as well 
as public reaſons, And why ſubject it to cos 
ercion? To produce uniformity, But is uni- 
formity of opinion deſireable? No more than 
of face and ſtature. Introduce the bed of 
Procruſtes then, and as there is danger that 
the large men may beat the ſmall, make us 
all of a ſize, by lopping the fotmer and 
ſtretching the latter., Difference of opinion 
is advantageous in religion. The ſeveral ſeQg 
perform the office of a Cenſor morum over 


[8 } 
Ae ae wind Un 
ns gl innogent men, women and children, 
18 8 the introduchion ;of, Chriflianity,, have 
been; burnt, cortured; figed, impriſoned i yet 
Ve, have not advanced one inch .tayards 
uniformity. What has been the effect of 
cgercion? To. make one half the world tools 
and. the, other half hypecrites . To ſupport 
roguery. and error all over the earth. Let 
us reflect that it is inhabited by a thouſand 
millions of people. | That, theſe: profeſs pro- 
That ourg is but one of that thouſand.,, That 
if there be but one right, and ours that one, 
we ſhould, wiſh to ſee the 99g wandering ſeas 
gathered into the fold of, truth. But againſt 
ſuch a majority ve cannot effect this hy 
force. Reaſon and petſuaſion are the, galy 
practicable inſtruments. To make way, for 
theſe, free enquiry muſt he indulged; and 
how can we with others to indulge it while we 
refuſe, it ourſelves. But every tate, ſays an 
inquiſitor, has eſtabliſhed ſome: religion. = 
two, fay I, haye eſtabliſhed the ſame. 
this a, proof of the infallihility of he 
monty. Our ſiſter ſtates of dBA. A me 
22 2 Nn $146 4 | 
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New Vork however, have log flibfiſtedꝰwi the- 
out an eſtablifiiment at all.“ Thepxperiment! 
vas nev and douhtfül when they ππůee t. 
It has anſwered beyohd conceptions They! 
flouriſh infinitely. Religion is well ſuppuited 
of various kinds indeed;rbut all good enough 
all ſufficient to preſerve penet anll order uri 
if a ſect ariſes whoſe tenets would fubyert mo 
rals, good ſenſe: has fair play ah reeafons? 
andi laughs it out of doors; without fufferingi 
the tate! to be tronbled with it. They mu 
not hang more malefactors than ve do. Theyr 
are not more diſturbed with religious diffens:! 
tions On the contrary, their harmony is 
unparallelled, and can be aſcribed to nothing 
but «heir unbounded tolerance; becauſe there 
is no other circumſtance-in which they differ: 
from every nation on earth. They favev 
made the happy diſcovery that the way tor: 
filenge religious diſputes, is to take no no- 
tice of them, Let us too give this experts i: 
ment fair play, and get rid, while we Hay 
of thoſe tyrannical, laws. It is true we are 
a8 et ſecured againſt them by the ſpirit of 
the times. I dgubt whether the people of 
this country vould ſuffer an execution for 

hereſy, or a three years impriſonment for not 
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1 ps] 
comprehending the myſteries o tlie! trinixy. 
But) is the ſpirit of the people an infaltihle, 
a. permanent · teliancs? ls it govbrnment? Is 
this the kind o protection ve receive in re- | 
turn for the rights weigive up d Beſides, the AM 

ſpirit of the times may alter, will alter. Our 
rulers: will become corrupt, our people care- 
leſs. A fingle zealot may commente perſe- 
euter, and better men be his victims. It caſf 
fartixing every effential right ona legal baſis is 
while our rulers are honeſt, and ourſelves 
united. From the conoluſion of this war 
ve ſhall be going down hill. It will not then 
people for ſupport. They vill be forgotten 
therefore, and their rights diſregarded. They 
will forget themſelves, but in the ſole facul- 
ty of making money, and will never think 
of uniting to effect a due reſpect for their 
rights.” The ſhackles therefore which ſhall 
not be knocked off at the coneluſion of tis 
var, will remain on us long, will be made 
heavier and heavier, till our rights ſhall re- 
vive or expire in nnn Pn 
611. BA 34 , - 4 1 r. 
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THE pdriicalur cuſtoms: and manners that 


may happen to be received in that ſtate 7h. 
rr 
by: which the manners: of a nation; maybe 
tied, whether catholic, or partitulat, ti is 


more difficult for a native to bang d that 
Randatd the manners of his own nati 
miliarized to him by habit. Thera mut 
doubtleſs. be an unhappy influence ono tha 


manners of out people produced by the en- 


iſtence of ſlavery among us. The whole 
commerce between muſter and ſla ve is a per- 


petual exerciſe of the moſt: hoiſterons paſſi- 


ons, the moſt-unremitting deſpotiſm on the 
one part, and degrading ſubmiſſions o the 
other. Our children ſee this, and learn; to 
imitate it; for man is an imitative animal 
This quality is ihe germ of all education in 
him. From his cradle to his grave he is learns 
ing to do what: he ſees others do. If a pa- 
rent could find no motive either in his phi- 
lanthropy or his ſelf. love, for reſtraining the 
intemperance of paſſion towards his re it 
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fhould always be a ſufficient one dit his 
— is . But generally it is not ſat 


on, 3 the lineaments of wrarh, puts on 
the ſame airs in the ciecle of ſmaller fa ves, 
gives a looſe to hiv worſt of paſſions,” and tius 
nurſed; educated,” and daily exerolſed in ry. 
ranny, cannor but be ſtamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. Tho man mut he à pro- 
digy vho can retuain his manner and morals 
8 6 
with What execrations ſhould che ſtateſman 
be loaded, who permitting one half the cirizend 
thus to trample on the rights of che other, trani· 
forms thoſe into deſpors, and theſs into ent- 
mies, deſtroys the moruls of the one part; 
and the amor patriue of the other” For HU 
lla ve can have a country in this world, h. 
muſt be any other in preference to tnt in 
which he is born to live and labour for any 
ther t in which he muſt lock up the ſucul⸗ 
ties of his nature, contribute as fü us d- 
pends on his individual endeavours to -the 
evatiiſhment of the human racey ot entail 
his own miſerable condition on the endieſt 
generations proceeding from him. Wich a 


parent Rorde, "the-thild looks 


ach eircumſtances. And 


CU 86: }} 
ceſfroyedi2 Far im 4 | 
wilt tabourifor himſelf wh" cin 4 ri 
ther-!1ab6ur for him. This ib np — 
of the proprietors of flavesa vr 
portion indeed are evet feen ba het 
can the-liberties of & natien be tidugh 
cure when we have removed their only Wh 74 
baſis, a conviction in the minds of the peo- 55 
ple that theſe liberties are of the gift of Yo 
God? That they are not to be violated but Aird 
with his wrath? Indeed I tremble for my "ont 

WT --* country when I reflec that Cod is juff:? that +Þ 
his juſtice eannot ſleep for ever: that Cn ert 
ſidering numbers, nature and natural means. 
only, a revolution of the wheel of fortünc N 
an exchange of ſituation, is among 'poſſible* fer 
events: that it may become probable By f. il Free 
pernatural interference! The Almighty, Ras a 
no attribute which can take fide vith us in 9870 
ſuch a conteſt. But it is impoſſible” to be 
temperate and to purſue this ſubject through. 
the various conſiderations of policy, of mo- . 
rals, of hiſtory natutal and civil. We mult 
be oontented to hope they will force their. 
way into every Sho ary 'Ithink : ons 
already perceptible fince the origin of the pre. 
ſent revolution. The ſpirit of the maſter ic 


488 '} 
albatinge gat b th large rifing from, the doit, 
has, condition. molly ing, the vy I hape prev 
paging, under the aaipices: of. heaven. for a 
total emancipation, and that chis is diſpoſed, 
in the grdgr: of, events, to he vich the con 
ſent of the, maſters, rather than: hy their ex- 
Acton. Hepp S vom: Sud a RALF. 7D 
eg 685 %0 that arr ai nütgai vga f l 
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+ THE, preſent ſtate; of, 


We never had an interior trade: of any 
importance. Out exterior commeręs has ſuf. 
fergd very much from the beginning of the 
preſent, conteſt. During this time we have 
manufactured, within our families the, moſt 
neceſſary articles of cloatking Thoſe of 
cotton will hear ſome compariſon with the 
ſame kinds of manufacture in Enrope.; but 
thole of wool, flax and hemp are very goarſe, 
unſightly, and unpleaſant: and, ſuchais ous - 
attachment to agrigulture,, and uch our. pres 1 
ference, for foreign: 1 he at; 
viſe or es our people will certainly rer 
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ace ang. exterior, ended. M 
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materials, and exchanging-themifor finer ma- 
nufactures than they are able to execute 
homlelyes. » TIL e 4 Ui e li inen 
The political ocοOοmiſts of Europe have 
Kabliced it, a8 a principle that every ſtatt 
ſhould endeavour to manufacture for itſelft 
and this principle, like many others, we 
transfer to America, without calculating the 
differenes of . circumſtance; which ſhould of- 
ten produce a difference of reſult. | In Eu- 


rope the lands are either cultivated; or lock - 


ed up againſt the eulti vator. Manufaſture 
muſt — be reſorted to, of neeaſſity 
not of ehoiee, to ſupport the ſurplus of their 
people. But we have an immenſity of land 
courting the induſtry of the husbandman- Is 
it beſt then that all our eitizens ſhould be 
employed in its improvement, or that one 


Half would be called off from that to exers 


eiſe res and handieraft arts for ths 
other) Thoſe vho labour in the earth are 
the choſen people of God, if ever he had 
a choſen people, vhoſe breaſts he has made 
his peeuſiar depoſit for ſubſtantial and ge- 
nuine Virtue. R is the Hocuggin which he 
keeps alive that facred fire, which- otherwiſe 


j · N14 as 


— eſcaps b 
Corruption of morals in the maſs: of vue 
totssis a phandmensn of hie! 
nation has furniſhed” an example. It i. 
mark ſet en Tthoſs/whye not looking-tp to 
heaven, to their n (bit and induiltty;/ as 
does the! hushbandmam, for their ſibſiſtanes, 


depend for it on the caſuaſties'undWprice = 


of cuſtomers.” Dependance begets ſubſer- 
vience and venalityß ſufſdentes the germ of 
virtue ani prepurer fit tools for che deſtgar 
of ambitibm This, the n d 
confequenbe of the arts, has ſometimes" per- 
haps been retarded” by: accidental circum» 
ſtances: but, generally the prop 

which the aggregate of the other elaſſg'of citi- 
zens bears in any ſtate to that of its husbandmen, 


the proportion of its unſdund o. cb höalth Ry 


parts, and is a good enough bur | 
by: to meaſure Its 
While we have land to labour then; let us 


never viſh to ſee our citizens occupied: at 4 


vork-beneh, or twirling a diſtaff. Ourpen- 


ters, maſons, ſmiths ure vanting in husbandry: 


but, for the general operations of manaſliuee; 
let our work-ſhops remain in Europe. It is bet- 


ter to catry proviſions and materials to work- 


degree of cortuption; 


Commerei- 
al produce 
| tions. 


Which the inhabitants are obliged to, get 


: Yi. 
men there, than bring them to. the ppi 


of commodities acroſs. the Atlantic 


portation 

will- be made up in happineſs and petma- 
nence of government. The mobs ef great 
cities add juſt ſo. much to the ſupport, of | 
pure government, as ſores do. ts the ſtrength 
of the human body. It is the manners and 


ſpirit of a people which preſerve a republic 


in vigour. A degeneracy in theſe is a canker 
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A Notice of che commercial INE'D 
particular to the ſtate, and of thoſe. objects 


from Europe and e ee of the 


world? - 30 KK 71. 30 cn I! 
Before the preſent war ve * — 
mümibus annis, according to the beſt infor- 


* 
mation I can get, nearly as follows. 
| . «+ 2 
2 CLoafac ed dy (614 Th; 60+ awd 


ſions and materials, and with them their man · 
ners and principles. The lofs. by the tren · 
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In the year 1758 ve exported ſevenry 


thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, which was the 


greateſt quantity ever produced in this coun- 


try in one year. But its eulture was Hſt 
declining at the commencement of. this war, 
and that of wheat taking its place; and it 


muſt continue to decline on the return of 


peace. I ſuſpect that the change i in the tem- 
| perature of our climate has become ſenfible 
to that plant, which, to be good, requires an 
extraordinary degree ot heat. Hut it requires 
ſtill more indiſpenſably an uncommon ferti- 
lity of ſoil: and the price which it com- 
mands at market will, not enable the planter 
to ptoduce this by manure. Was the ſup⸗ 
ply ſtill to depend on Virginia and Mary- 
land alone, as its culture becomes more diffi- 
cult, the price would riſe, ſo as to enable the 
planter to ſurmount thoſe difficulties and 
to live. But the weſtern country on the 
Miſſifipi, and the midlands of Georgi gia, ba- 
ving freſh and fertile lands in, abundance, 
and a hotter ſun, will be able to underſell 
theſe two ſtates, and: will oblige them, to 
abandon the raiſing tobacco altogether. Apd 
a happy obligation for them it will-be. It is 
a culture productive of infinite wretchednel. 


N. 

Thoſe! employed: in it ate in 4, contiabed 
ſtate' of [exertion beyond. the powers of na. 
rate to lupport. | Little food of any kit 
mals on thaſe ks arg: ily. fed, and the: 10 
is rapidly” impoverilbed, , The cultiyatiop of 
wheat is the rev jerſe in every circumſ} 
Befidea! loathing the, earth Vith berbage, 
and Kees its fertility, it feeds the la- 
bourers-plontifully, requires from chem only 
a moderate toil, except in the ſeaſon of hare 
veſt, raiſes great numbers of animals for 
food and ſervice, and diffuſes plenty and 
happineſs among the whole. We find. it Ea⸗ 
ber to make an hundred buſhels of Wheat 
than à thouſand weight of tobacco, and they 
are worth more when made. The weavil in- 
deed in a formidable obſtacle to the cultiva- 
tion of this grain with us, But principles 
ere already known which. muſt lead. to a 
remedy. Thus à certain degree of heat, to 
vit, that of the common gir in ſummer, is 
neceſſary to hatch the egg. If ſubterranean 
granaries, or others, therefore, can be con- 
tri ved below that temperature, the evil will 
be cured by cold. 4 degree of heat beyond 
that which batches Hs egg, we know will 
watery 1 258 u Vo * POUR GO BO 
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Kill it. But i in aiming at this ve eaſily 
into that which produces pn 70 
produce putrefaction however, three age ents 
are requiſite, heat, moiſture, and the exter- 
nal air. If the abſence of any one of theſe 
be ſecured, the other two may lately: be ad- 
mitted. Heat is the one we vant. Moiſ. 
ture then, or external air, muſt be ex- 
cluded. The former has been done by ex- 
poſing the grain in kilns to the action of 
fire, Vhich produces heat, and extracts moif- 
ture at the ſame time: the latter, by putting 
the grain into hogſheads, covering it vith a 
coat of lime, and heading it up. In this fi. 
tuntion its bulk produces a heat ſufficient-to, 
kill the egg; the moiſture is ſuffered to re- 
main indeed, but the external air is excluded. 
A nicer operation yet has been attempted; 
that is, to produce an intermediate tempe- 
rature of heat between that which kills the 
egg. and that which produces putrefaction. 
The threſhing the grain as ſoon as it is cur, 
and laying it in its chaff in large heaps,” has 
been found very nearly to hit this tempera- 
ture, though not perfectly, nor always. The 
heap generates heat ſufficient to kill moſt of 
the eggs, whilſt the chaff commonly reſtrains 
it from — into putrefaction. But all theſe 


\ 


[ og 2 
ne e e e quantity which 
the farther” can manage? and enable other 


Lat to underſell im which are not in- 


feſted with this inſeQ/' There is ſtill a defi- 
deratum then to give vith us decifive tri- 
umph to rhis branch of agriculture over that 
of tobaceb. The culture of wheat; by en- 
larging our paſture, will render the Arabian 


horſe an article of very confiderable profit. 


Experience has ſhewr that ours is the par. 
ticular climate of America where he may be 
raiſed without degeneracy. Southwardly the 
heat of the ſun occaſions a_deficiency.-of paſ- 
ture, and northwardly the vinters are too 
cold for the ſhort and fine hair, the parti- 


cular ſenſibility and conſtitution of that race. 
Animals tranſplanted into unfriendly climates; 


either change their nature and acquire new 
fences, againſt the new difficulties in which 
they are placed, or they multiply poorly 
and become extint. A good foundation is 
laid for their propagation here by our poſſeſ- 
ſing already great numbers of horſes of that 
blood, and by a decided taſte and preference 
for them eſtabliſhed among the people. Their 
patience of heat without injury, their ſupe- 
rior wind, fit them betrer in this and the 
more ſouthern climates even for the drudge- 
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>.>": their fleetneſt and beguty will tecommend 
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ties of the plough and vaggon. - Northward- 
ly they will become an object only to per- 


ſons of taſte and fortune, for the ſaddle and 


UÜght cattiages, Ip theſe, and for theſe uſes, 


them. —Bgeſides theſe there will he other va- 
luable; ſubſtitutes when. the ;cultivation of 
tobacco ſhall, be diſcontinued, ſuch as cot- 
ton in the eaſtern parts of the 1 92 
en flax in the veſtern. 


It is not eaſy to ſay what are the articles 
either of neceſſity, e or luxury, which 
we cannot raiſe, and which we therefore 
be under a neceſſity of importing from abroad, 
as every thing hardiet than the olive and as 
hardy às the fig, may be raiſed here in the 
open air. Sugar, coffee and tea, indeed, are 
not between theſe limits; and habit having 
placed them among the neteihrirs 6f life 
vith the wealthy part of our citizens, as long 
as theſe habits remain we muſt go for them 
to thoſe countries! which re Wis" to iirniſh 
them. 
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THE weights, meafures, and the currency weighs, 
of the hard money? Some details relating to — 


the exchange with Europe? | 


Our weights and meaſures are the ſame 


vhich are fixed by acts of parliament in Eng- 
land. How it has happened that in this as 
well as the other American ſtates the nomi- 
nal value of cain vas made to differ from 
what it vas in the country we had leſt, and 
to differ among ourſelyes too, I am not able 
to ſay with certainty. I find that in 1631 
our honſe of burgeſſes deſired of the privy 
council in England, a coin debaſed to twenty- 
five per cent: that in 1645 they forbid deal- 
ing by barter for tobacgo, and eſtabliſhed the 
Spaniſh piece of eight at fix ſhillings, as the 


ſtandard of their currency: that in 1655 they 


changed it to five ſhillings ſterling. In 1680 
they ſent an addreſs to the king, in conſe- 
quence of whieh, by. proclamation in 1683, 
he fixed the value of French crowns, rixdollars 
and peiees of eight at fix ſhillings, and the coin 
of New-England at one ſhilling, Thar in 1710, 
1714, 1727, and 176: other regulations were 
made, which will be better preſented to the 
eye ſtated in the form of a table as follows: 
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The firſt ſymptom of the depreciation of 
our preſent paper- money, was that of filver 
dollars ſelling at fix. , whichthad be- 
fore been-worth hut five and nine- 
pence. The aſſembly thereupon rajſed them 
by law to fix ſhillings. . As the dollar is now 
likely to become the  money-unit of America, 
as it paſſes at this rate in ſome of gur ſiſter- 
ſtates, and as it facilitates their computation 
in pounds and ſhillings; & e converſo, this 
ſeems to be more convenient than i it's former 
denomination. Bit as this particularcoin now 
| ſtands higher than any other in the propor- 
tion of 1337 to 125, or 16 to 15, it will be 
neceſſary to raiſe. the others: in the ſame * 


portion. | 


QUERY XXII. 


THE public income and expences ? 

The nominal amount of theſe varying con- 
ſtantly and rapidly, vith the conſtant and 
rapid depreciation of our paper- money, it 
becomes impracticable to ſay what: they are. 
We find ourſelves cheated in every eſſay 
by the depreciation intervening between the 


few) 
declaration of the tax and its actual redSpe. 
It will therefore be more ſatisfactory to con- 


fider what our income may be when we ſhall 


find means of collecting what the people may 
ſpare. I ſhould eſtimate the whole taxable 
property of "this ſtate at an hundred milli- 
ons of dollars, or thirty millions of pounds 
dur money. One per cent on this, compar- 
ed with any thing we ever yet paid, would 
be deemed a very heavy tax. Yet I think 
that thoſe who manage well, and uſe reaſon- 
able ceconomy, could pay one and a half per 
cent, and maintain their houſnold comfort- 
ably. in the mean time, withont aliening any 
part df their principal, and that the people 
would ſubmit to this willingly for the pur- 
poſe of ſupporting their preſent conteſt. We 
may ſay then that we could raiſe, and ought to 
raiſe, from one million to one million and a 
half of dollars annually, that is from three 


hundred to four hundred and fifty thoufand 


pounds, Virginia money. 

Of our expences it is equally difficult to 
give an exact ſtate, and for the ſame reaſon. 
They are moſtly ſtated in paper money, 
which varying continualty, the legiflature 
endeayours at every ſeſſion, by new cor- 
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reQions, to- adapt the nominal ſuens to the 


value it is \wiſhed they ſhould beat. Lewin 
ſtate them therefore in real coin, at te point 
at which _ enden your to keep: them. 
GTK n 946174 une Dol 
The ieee of Wr b 
OPERON „ 20,000 
The: governor -- tr UND OY! 3.3335 
The-councl of ae. 14806667 
* | Their det -1,166t 
Lien judges anf ola Salad 
2 — eee 6662 
The attorney general 1,000 
e auditors and a ſolicitor. - $333 
. Their derks i 880 
The treaturer Wu +7 — — 2,000 : 
His clerks 6000 


The keeper of the public 2 1,000 


The public printer — - 1,666 


Clerks of the inferior courts = n . 
Public levy: this is chiefly for te 
expences of criminal juſtice *- 40,000 


County levy, for bridges, court 


houſes, priſons, e. | 40,000: 
Pariſh lery RY ot the 5 
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Quota of the n 25 fop- - 
poſed z ot about 78, p00 dollars 1 wy 
Expences of collection, 6 per cent. 
on the above 1 8 ve es 243310; | 
The clergy receive only voluntary Rep 
$ contributions : ; ſuppoſe them on 2 75 
a average 5; of a dollar a tythe 5 
on 200,000 tythes CATED 25,00 


Contingeneies, to make round num; „ 
Was not far from trug 3.5235 
460,000: 


Dollars, or Rom guineas. This eſtimate, is 
excluſive of the military expence. That va- 
ries with the force actually employed, and i in 
time of peace will probably be little or no · 
thing. It is excluſive alſo of the public debts, 
which are growing while 1 am writing, and 
cannot therefore he now fixed. From theſe art 
ticles if ve ſtrike out that of 200,000. dol- 
lars for the maintenance of the poor, and 
12,000 dollars for its collection, which being 

merely a matter of charity, cannot be deem- 
ed expended i in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment; and the- 25,000. dollars for the ſer- 
vices of the clergy, which neither makes 


37 J 
part of that W what 


is paid to pliyſicians-or- lawyers, and eing 


voluntary, is either much or as ev 

ry one pleaſes, it leaves 223,00 dollars, 
equal to 47585 -guineas; the real coſt of the 
apparatus of government vith us. This, di- 
vided, among the actual inhabitants of out 


country comes to about two fifths of a dol- 


lar, 22d ſterling, or 42 ſols, tlie price ' which 
each pays annually for the protection of the 
reſidue of his property, that of his perſon, 
and the other advantages of a free govern- 
ment. The public revenues of Great Britain 
divided in like manner on its inhabitants 
would be fixteen times greater: Deducting 
the aggregate ſam of 460,000 dollars from 
the million and a half which we before ſuppoſed 
might be annually paid without diſtreſs, ve may 
conelude that this ſtate can contribute one 
million of dollars annually towards ſupport- 
ing the federal army, paying the federal debt, 
building a federal navy, or opening roads, 
clearing rivers, gt ſafe Porte 25 ole 
uſeful Works. fy 47 | 
.To this eſtimate: of o our - abilities, lee. me 


add a word as to the application of them, if, 
when cleared of the. 2 conteſt, and of f 
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the debts with which thut will charge us e 
Tome to meaſure foroe hereafter with any 
European power. * Such events are devoutly 
to be deprecated Voung as we are, and 
vith ſuch a eountry before us to fill with people 
and vith happineſs, we ſhould point in that direb- 
tion the vhole generative force of nature, waſt- 
ing none of it in efforts of mutual deſtruce 
tion. It ſhould be our endeavour to culti- 
vate the peace and friendſhip of every na- 
tion, even of that which has injured us mot, 
-when we ſhall have carried our point againſt 
ther. Our intereſt will be to throw open 
the doors of commerce, and to knock off 
ll its ſhackles, giving perfect freedom to all 
perſons for the vent of Whatever they may 
-chuſe to bring into our ports, and asking 
he ſame in theirs. Never was ſo much falſe 
arithmetic employed on any ſubjeQ, as that 
which has been employed to perſuade nations 
{that it is their intereſt to go to war. Were 
:the money- which it has coſt to gain, at the 
<loſe of a long war, a little town, or a little 
territory, the right to cut wood here, or to 
catch fiſh there, expended in improving what 
-they already poſſeſs, in making roads, open- 
ing rivers; building ports, improving the arts 


1 


60000 


; L 319 Þ 


and finding employment for theit idle poor, 
it would, render them much ſtronges, much 


vealthier and happier, This hep vill be 
our wiſdom... And perhaps, to gemove 4s 


much as poſſible the occaſions of making war, 


it might be better for us 0% abandon. the 
occan altogether, that being: che element 
whereon we rſhall be principally expoſed to 
juſtle with other nations: to leave to others 


to bring what ve ſhall vant, and to carry 


what we can ſpare. This vould make us in- 
vulnerable to Europe, by offerintz none of our 
our citizens to the cultivation of the earth; 


and, I repeat it again, cultivators of the 


earth are the moſt virtuous and independant 
citizens, It might be time enough. to ſeek 
employment for them, at ſea, when the land 
no longer offers it. But the actual habits of 
our countrymen attach them to commerce. 
They will exerciſe it for. themſelves. Wars 
then muſt ſometimes he our lot; and all the 
wiſe can do will be to avoid that half of 
them which would be produced by our own 
follies, and our own acts of injuſtice; and to 
make for the other half the beſt preparations 
ve can, Of what nature ſhould theſe be? 
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Aland army would be uſeleſs for obne, 


fence. For either of theſe purpoſes the ſea is 
enemy. On that element it is neoeſſary we 


à navy as the greater nations of Europe poſ- 
ſeis, would be a fooliſi / and wicked! white 


of the energies of out countrymen: It 


vould be to pull on our-own+ heads) that 


load of military expence which“ makes the 


European labourer go ſupperleſs ta beg and 


moiſtens his bread. with the + ſweat of ichis 


- brows. . It will be enough if we :enable-our- 
| ſelves to prevent inſults from thoſe. nations of 
Europe which are weak on the ſea, becauſe 


circumſtances © exiſt which render even the 


ſtronger ones weak as to us. Providence 
has placed their richeſt and moſt defenceleſs 


| poſſefſions at our door; has obliged their moſt 


precious commerce to paſs as it were in 
review before us. To protect this, or to aſſail 
us, a ſmall; part only of their naval force 
will ever be riſqued acroſs the Atlantic. 
The dangers to which the elements expoſe 
them here are too well known, and the 
greater dangers to which they would: be e 


0 


and not the beſt nor ſaſeſt inſtrument of de- 


ſhould poſſeſs ſome power. «To aim at duch 
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to involve their whole fleet! 


tack us by Sth ape ie it 


muh ̃ũ — —— 
may detach; Even a ſmaller forte: 
may detach will r 


— be repaired with us, white loſſes 


with them will be irreparable till too. late. 
A ſmall haval force then is ſufficient for us, 


and a ſmall one is neceſſary. What this 
ſhould! be I vill not undertake to ſay. 1 
' wilt only ſay it ſhould by no means be ſo 
great as ve are able to make it. Suppoſe 


the million of dollars, or 300,000 pounds 
which Virginia could annually ſpare without 
diſtreſs, to be applied to the creating a navy. 
A fingle year's contribution would build, 
equip, man and fend to ſea a force which 


ſhould- tarry- 300 guns. The reſt of the con- 
federacy exerting themſelves in the ſame pro- 


portion would: equip in the ſame time” 170 
guns more. So that one year's contribu- 
tions would ſet up à navy of 1800 guns. 
The Britiſſi ſhips of the line average 76 guns; 


their frigates 38. 1800 guns then vould 


form a fleet of 30 ſhips, 18 of which might 
X 
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poſed at"home; were any generab er, 


perior by the quickneſs with which any 
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2,304,000" dollars for the Whole. 1 ſtate 
this only — Cn 


without deciding vchether more or 
than a year's exertions mould be thus Ap 
plied!” S489 FO 06 Mb , idw 10 
The value of our lands aid ſlabes, takett 
conjundly, doubles in about twenty Years, 
This ariſes from the multiplication of ou ſlaves, 
from the extenſion of culture, and ihereaſed 


demand for lands. The amount of what may 
be raiſed will of courſe IE! in the "ſame 


tion, a: tte tiny, oft ap 310 s 
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2 VU E R 7. 
. let e 
0 THE hiſtories Aue ee, the . 
publiſhed in its name in the time of its being 
a oolony, and the pamphlets relating to its 
interior or exterior affairs preſent or antient? 
Captain Smith, who next to Sir Walter 
Raleigh may be conſidered as the founder 


[ 988 ] 
of gur e written, its hiſtory, from. 
the, firſt adyentures 40 it till theiyear 1624. 
vas a member of the council, and aſter · 


wards, prefident . of the colony; and to this | 


efforts, principally may he! aſeribed its ſup- 
port againſt the oppoſition of the natives. 
He Vas honeſty, ſenſible, and well informed; 
but his ſtyle is barbarous and ungouth. His 
hiſtory howevgte is almoſt the; only ſource 
from which ve derive any . of the 
infancy. of our ſtateem/ „ nr 


„The reverend William Stich, a native-of 


Virginia, and preſident of its college, has 
alſo xritten the hiſtory of the ſame. period, 
in a large octavo volume of ſmall print. He 
vas a man of claſſical learning, and very 
exact, but of no taſte in ſtyle. He is inele- 
gant therefore, and his details often too 


of minute to be tolerable even to 4 native. of 


the country, whoſe hiſtory he writes. 
Beverley, a native alſo, has run into the 


—_ extreme; he has compriſed, out hiſto- . 


ry, from the firſt; propoſitions of Sir Walter 

Raleigh to the year 1700, in the hundredth 

part of the ſpace vhich Stith plan. for 

the fourth part of the . . 20 ed. 
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Sir William oy has . it up at its 


earlieft petiod, and Scheer Tea hs 


year 1725, He'is agtecable enough in ſtyte 
and paſſes over” events of little importunbe. 


Of courſe he is mort, and would be prefer- 


red by @ foreigner; £25219 4 Her 1 

During the regal opel ſome cotiteſt 
aroſe On che ekackion of an ille egal e by 
governorDinwiddie, a and doublets” ters were 


= de - 


others on other occaſions not at preſent re- 


collected. It is ſuppoſed” nat the are _ 7 


ſufficiently intereſting. to a x foreigner to 
ror wee a 
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The petition of the council ** burg — 


of Virginia to the king, their deny: to 
the lords, and remonſtrance to the commons 
in the year 1764, begarP the preſent conteſt * : 
and theſe having proved ineffectual to pre- 
vent the paſſage of the ſtamp act, the reſc- 
ſolutions of the houſe of burgeſſes of 1765 
were p paſſed declaring the independance of 

the | people of Virginia on the parliament' of 
6 Britain, in matters of taxation. From 
that time till the declaration of independatice 


by , congreſs in 1776, their journals are fil- 


led with aſſertions of the eK rights. X " 


en 1s qu 35 U ef 


erbe, pamphlets, f 
the 


8 een leg ee 
4766, An Enquiry Ae the Rights, of the 
4355 Ned? "Britiſh Colpnies, by, Richard 5 
8 The Aer Letters, by Dr, Ar- 

4 a4 1 nur £1 n 
. A eee ie b che Righ --#: 
_* Brink Aras 10 Ay ene 
TD .- Conliderations, "Yee, by Robert Cars 
ter We 2 , A4 e 


5 the declaration erent is 
Fa. has had: no. controvetfy With any other, 
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common bou indary. "Some papers on this 
ſubject paſſed between the dende and le- 
giſlative bodies of the two ſtates, the reſult 
of Which was a happy accommodation of 
their rights. 
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To this account of our hiſtorians, . me- 
morials and pamphlets, it may, not be un- 
uſeful to add a chronological catalogue of 
American ſtate papers, as far as [ have been 
able to colle& their titles. It is far from 
being either complete or correct. Where the 
title alone, and not the paper. irſelf, has 
come under my obſervation, I cannot an- 
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ſver * e 4 1 2600] ; 295 8 
times 1 have not been able to fd nip date 
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at all, and fomerimes-have not been ſatisfied 


that ſuch a paper exiſts. An extenſive tol- 
lection of papers of this deſeription las been 


aration 4 Þ, 


_ ſome time in a courfe of preparation by 
a * gentleman” fully* equal tö the task, * d 
from whom therefore ve may kope ere long 
to receive it. In the mean time accept this 
as the reſult of my labours, and as klofing 


the tedious detail Whieh you have un 


| defgnedly: drawn upon yourſelf, - 2 JIG. 
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Age M- 11. k. 5. 
unyelligan- - | 29m} , 
| | Tia & LY kT IEEE: 
\ -10 Mem: Am, c. 13 exc, 8 out 3803 
PR. ſignata anno 13+ Henrici 1498, Feb, 3; 13. H. 7. 
| | ſeptuny. 3. Hakluyr's yoiages. 5. 1 Mn 108 
Ds — ad . 18. H. 7. 
+1 mitas. inv. 1185 3 Mr mot 
i PORE T. Art- arte He 1 
Commiſion de — Ke: b 
uqwes, Cartier pour Veſtahliſſe . 
ment du Canada. LrBfſeachot, Ns 
397. 1. Mem. Am. 416. | 


An Ac Againſt the exattion ofmo- 1548, 2. E. 6. 
ney, or any other thing; by . ro 
any officer for lioenſe to traf- 

_  fique into Iſeland and New- 
foundland, made in An. 2. Ed- 

| vardi ſexti, 3. Hakl. 431. A 2% . ie 

The letters patent granted by her 1578, Tune 11. 10. El, 

Majeſtie to Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, knight, for the inhabiting 
and planting of our people in 
America. 3. Hakl. 135. 

Letters patents of Oueen Elizabeth 1583; eb c 
to Adrian Gilbert and others, 
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1754, wan ag, 1 fl The leuen patens Hs the 
Queen's majeitiento M. Welter 
JT Raleigh, now knight, 3dr the 
diſcovering and planting aß ne 
„ +: landszand gouptries;" to So 
; tinue the ſpace of G1years and 
A no more. 3. Hakl. a3 bns!i: 
wl. An aſſignment by Sir Waker Ra- 
leigt for gantinuing the ation / 
| t johabiting; and planting his 
people in Virginia., Haklz ift. 
TRIS. edn. publ. in 1589, paf8 4. 4 
1603, Nov. 8. Lettres de Lieutenant General de 
I Acadie & pays citeonvoiſms 
NL | pourleSieurde Mons, Lr. 
bot. 417. 8 {4 TRI: 1104 3 
1006, * el. 2 Letters patent to Sir ThamasGates,/. 
Sir George Somers and others, 
for two. ſeveral colonies to be 
4 made in Virginia and other parts 
of America. Stith. Append. 
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1607, Mar. LO es 1. An ordinance and conſtitution en- 


larging the councihof the two 
colonies in Virginia and Ame- 


1350 

_ -bicaſ:and uugbenting their au- 
fthobity m S. 50102 0 e 

Ther ſecbnd charter to the treu. 2509; May dankee. 
ſuter and complitry for Virginia 
erecting them into a body pc- 
tc. Stith. p“ . ⁹ ⁹ PF a lf coor 
Letters patents tothe E of Nor- 1610, en 10. 11 

Ithampton, granting patt of the 

iſland of Nennen 
iB. 861. dlc, WY IRENE oe og” fe my vi 


Avnthird charter to the en 1611, Mar. 13. 9, Jon Is 
-and'i company Pigs oor 
-S$tithz: App“, 7 051 
anne we: 105 1617, Tac, I. 
Nai e VI 727 * n 
Commiſſio ſpecialis Wee n le 1620, Apr. 7. 18. Tac; 14 
garbling herbae Nibstianaet Sig 
Rym. 190. .C 
A-proclamation for Welbeldt f 1620, June 152 18. Jac! t; 
the diſordered trading of tobac- 
eo. 17. Rym. 233. 
A rant of New — to tlie 1620, Nov. 3. Jar: U. 
council of 'Plymonth, 
An ordinance and rae 'of- 1647, Tuly ad. . 
the treaſurer, couneil and com- . 
pany in England for a council 
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in Virginia. Kith, App. d 
rr, Sep. 13 at 1. A grant of N 
218 William | | 

de PAmerique.: 193+ 40 v 
on Nov, 6. 20, Tac. 1 . 4 proclamatiqn prohibiting anter- 
4 loping and difordesly tracing 
CD to New England in- America, 

15. Rym. 416. r Floh 
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1623, May 3. * Jac. 1. De Commiſſione ſpeciali Williel- 


of > N 2 8 673 8 mo Jones milith; dire . ff 

8 2 - Rym. 490. BT my 1, 
ln Sir Edmund Ployden, 

+ of Ney Albion. Mentioned 


in Smith's. examination. $24; 
7624. July 15. 25. Jae. . De Commiſſiane Henrico yicg; 
comiti Mandevill et aliis 17. 
Rym. 609. er 
1624. Avg: 26. 22. Jac. 1. De Commiſſione ſpeciali conger- 
nenti gubernationem in 1 
nia. 17. Rym. 618. 
A Sep. 29. 22: Iae, 1. A proclamation concerning ae 
| - . ©. 17. Rym. 621. erin le £ 
. Nov. 9. 324 Ja6- 3. De conceſſione demiſs — 
eee et — 17. Rym- 
i t Er © 
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A problartatibri"for the utter pro- 162.5, Mar, 2. 23, Tas, 1. 


of all tobaced Fhith is hot of -' ret 


wre proper Stöwth Er the col. vt x 27” 


lony of Vitginia"and' the Seu. — 
"" Wer Minds, dr one of them, 17. ehem 
80 Rym. 668. ERB Ur g! 
De e Schmfflicfe red Georg LO 4 UE 
Tardeley militi et"aliis, 16 
Ny. 3 oY: „toi 8. N #33 CET 
Mer: wrt de hibtha 'Nicotland. 1625, Apr. 9. 1. Car. 1. 


18. Rym. 8 1 on 
x Planen for ſettlinge ute! — May 13, 1. Cat. 1. 

Plantation of” Virgi inia, 18. al 

Nym. tb rer e 
A* grant of the ſoil, barony, and i625, Tuly 11. 


IS, domains of Nova Scotia to Sir 
Wm. Alexander of Minftrie. 2 2. 


Mem. Am. 2 6. eee It ak an, 


Commiſio direkta J6hanni Wol- 1626, Jan, 3 1, 2. Car. 1. 
ſtenholme militi et aliis, | 28, - = 
„ e „ = 
A proclamation touthing tobacco. 1626, eb. 17. 2, car. Io 
18. Ry. 848. * Lo IIS 

A grant of Mafſachuſet 5 bay by lenz Mae: ene 
the council of Plymouth to Sir 
Henry Rofyell and others. 
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1627, Mar, 26, ce 1. bs comin gage 
Fialis prg genshO in, Virginia. 

wQ 18. Ry. Scr A 10 elne 
1627, Mar, 30. 3. Car. 1. Je; proclamationę de i ſignatieme 
de tobacco. 18, Ry+886@sm 
1627, Aug. 9. 3. Car. 1. be proclamatione pro erdinatione 


ere >? 279; de tobacco. 1 18 Ry H 4 
1b, Mar, . 3. \ Car. 1. A confirmation ;of the 


+ Maltgchuſers bay by thg.coqprn. 

1600. Aug. 19. e capitulation of -Quehec. 

e wing NR OA 
Am. 4 9 7 N 160 Tf A= 


1630, Jan. 6. 5. Car, 1, A proclamation concert 
8 „ Ry. 235. 
ts o, Apr, 30. 3 of Nova 888 MER 
| royal excepted) by Sir. With: 
am Alexander to Sir Claude St. 
Etienne Lord of la Tour and 
d „e N of Varre and to his ſon Sit 
Charles de St. Etienne Lord 
of st. Denniſcourt, on condition 
that they continue ſubjeQs: to 
— Ts 25; dhe king of Scotland nnderthe 
7 160 et e530 226 2, great Leal of Scotland; N 
16 631 ho Nor. 44. 6, Cat. 1. A proclamation Cardin: the 
+ 43%" ; diforderly trading with thedal- 


| vages in N ey England in Ame- 


FL 2 %. a 
2323 44S 8891. 1 


A 5-5 Yr 28 LETT 
tlie natives Th Yo And other | 
parts of Americs"Yy the Eng- Te b. 

c with weapons and fab . 04,5334 Nad 
ments 6f Varrel 1 9. Ry. io. 

3 81. bee g eee eee 


rolfiination® | 8 8 the hn * 4 cn 


wg !fing Als, & "to the fayages 51 "I 
"America. Mentioned z. Rutby. 
Fs. 8 Te: Ne 716! TITER > S VA O00 h 
W 4 81 ; | | 
A” grant” of Connedlicur by, + FTIR Che 


E of Plymouth to the E. 2 
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11062 #1866 Rente 1 2 n. 0 
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CE EIS as: 
mation by the crown K 3 
ne grant of Connectient. [ſid gt 
40 . the perry. boo fee in + qi 
England). rid 
A. conyeiance. af e by 1631, 2 6. Car. 1. 
the E. of Warwick to Lord Say 
and Seal and others. Smith's 
—_— App. No. 1. 
A ſpecial commiſſion to Edward £63 1, June 27. rang 1. 
Earle of Dorſett and others 1 
e better plantation of the oo: 
* of TO 9» ap bor. 
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1631, — * 29. 7. Cat. 1. Litere continentes promiſſipneam 
regis ad tradendum caftrum et 
tu et 922 K hahitationem dle Kehec in Cay. 
| | nada ad n Francerumso 79. 
Ny. 303. 0 üde 210, bal 
1632, Mar. 2. 1. Car. I, Traits entre. the roy Louis XIII. 
; | pr Charles roi d' Angleterre pour 
- I« reſtitution de la noupelle 
France, la Cadie et Canada get 
des navires et merchandiſes 
pris de part et dautre. Fait a 
5 | | St. Germain, I9, Ry, 361, 12. 
5 Men . n len 0 A 
”_ June 150 Car, I, Wh grant of Maryland to, Caecikus 
| Calvert, Baron of Baltimore,an 
Ireland. Gin N 
5 3. 9. Cat. 1. A petition of the: planters a; its 
ginia againſt the grant to Lord 
<4 Baltimore. 
1633, July 3. Order of i upon the Dor 
1 between the Virginia planters 
and Lord Baltimore. Votes of 
repreſ. of Pennſylvania. v. 
1633 Aag 13. can. 1. A proclamation to prevent abuſes 
re e 8 the unordered re- 
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L t J 
"waiting" bf cobae ce Mentioned TEM, daf 281 
3. Ruſw. I99919961 > 455 . 

A ſpecial commiſſio to Thomas 1633, Sept. 5. o 1. 
Young" to"feardhy:tiſcover- and 

find out what parts are INS: _— 

inhabited in Virginia nd me- d 
Tida and 00 

achoining! 19. Ry. 47 5 

A ptoelamation for peeveritig/cf 1633, OR, 13, 9. Car 10 
the ubuſes growing by the un- 
ordered retailing of tobacco. 850 

Ry. 474. nne 5 

A proclamation reſtraining the abu- 163, Mar * Car. 1. 

te venting of "tobacco." 29. 05 513% d 

Rm. 522. IG 11455 530 5342) 

A proclamation eee the 1634, May 19. 10. Car. I, 
landing of tobacco, and alſo for- ene 
bidding the planting thereof 
in the king's nnn 7 
Ry. 553. 

A commiſſion to the Archbiſhop of 1634, 
Canterbury and 11 others, for 
governing the mann co- 


A commiſſion concerning tobacbo. 1 1634, June 19. 10. car I. 
NM. 8. | 


>» a2 a 


Car, I; 


7 _ 4 

| $654,116.11, Cane commiſſion from korg Sey d 
Seal, and othets, to Jom Win- 

+ 49.3 2 q* > I Dif throp 0. be: governor of Con- 
necticut. Smith's App. 


16.  Car.r. A grant to Duke Hamilten: 
1636, Apr. 2. 12, Car. 1. De commiſſione ſpecialt Johanni 
Harvey militi pro meliori regi- 
| mine — in Virginia! 20. 

15 oF 4 171 Ry. gu r * 192910 HA 


1637, Mar. 14. Car. e 
co. Title in 3. Ruch. 6192 
WEN 16. 12. Car. De commiſſione ſpecial Georgio 


domino © Goring” et alis con- 
ceſſa concernente venditionem 


de tobacco abſque licentia xe- 
gid. 20. Ry. 116. 16.33 
ods Ape. 30. 13. Car. i. i proclamation againſt the diſor- 
derly tranſporting his Majeſty's 
ſubjects to the plantations with- 
in the parts of America. 20. Ry. 
a | 143. 3. Ruſh, 100 N A 
10 7, May 1. 13. Car, 1. An order of the privy e to 
ſtay 8 ſhips now in the Thames 
from going 1 to Oy 3. 
Ruſh, . es aa 
A warrant 


leu 1 N 
A varant gf ibs Londidemirabt , at, 
top uneonfermahle miniſters 
den bang: beyond ea. 3. 
Ruſh, A. un: In 
Order of council upon. Claihorne's 1638, Apr. 44 Car. 1. 
axpetition-againtLord-Baltimore.... 
Votes ot repreſentatives of Penn- " 
5 ſylxania. W eee ane . 
An order of the king and council 163, bp 6. 14. Car, 1. 
 »;that, the attotney- general drav 7 2750 nal 
up proclamation to prohij- 2 581 
iunchit) ttanſportation of paſſen -- 
gers £0 Neurkngland vithout li- 
cenſel. 3. Ruſh. 518. 
A ptoclamation to reſtrain the 1638, May 1. 14. Cat. 2, 
tranſporting of paſſengers: and 
proviſions to Nev-England with. 
out licence. 20. Ry. 223. 
A proclamation ee 1639, Mar. 25. Car. 1, 
co. Title 4. Ruſh. 1060. 
| 4 proclamation declaring his Ma- 1639, Aug. the 1; 
| [Joſty's- pleaſure to continue his "i vv 
1 (commiſſion and letters patents 
fon licenſing A -of tobac- 
co. 20. Ry. 348. 5 


90 N 15 


| b 338 ) 4 
41. Dec. 1c. 15 —— commiſſione ſpeciali. Henrico 


Aſuton armigero et alis ad amo- | 


vendum Henricum Hawley gu- 
bernatorem de BarkggoG/ 20. 
Ry. 357. 7; nt fron | 
9. Car. 1, A proclamation concerning cal. 
rea, avg, 9. 17. Ca, I, De conſtirations; abet et 
h onen p Wiz , Ry, 
| 484. N a edit nh 
16433. . Carr. Articles of ation-ant;vnfadithcy 
| entered into by Maſſachuſets, 
Plymouth, Connecticut and New- 
haven. I. Neale. 223. 
i. Deed from George Fenwick to 
the old ene: — 2 
tion 
An ordinance. of the! ion 21 
commons aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, for exempting from cuſ- 
tom and impoſition all com- 
modities exported for, or im- 
ported from New- England, which 
has been very proſperous and 
Rs £552 without any . public charge ſto 
this ſtate, and is ikely to prove 
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e 
| wes hee bor che propiga- 


tlon of the göſpel in thoſe parte. 

! in Amer. Hbrary 90. 5. 
No date. But ſeems "by the 
delivering articles to have 


. 


been in 16444. . 
An ac for charging 6 ee 1644, e 20. Car. 2. 
brought from New-England vi ' 


cuſtom and etciſe. Meine Rs 
Head fibrary, 99. 8. 2,259 .z . d l 
An act for the vitdcing td re- 1644, Aug. 1. Car. 2, 
| e gies the trade of this com- 
eee "TW Amer. Ubr. 
99. 9. Be! 
clan: of he Notitcel fel of Vir- Sept. 18. 1. Car. 2. 
ginia to Lord Hopton, Lord Jer- 6 
myn, Lord Culpeper, Sir John 
EY Sit William Moreton, 
Sir Dudley N G5 Tho- 
mas Culpeper. 1 = 
An act prohibiting trade with the 1650, Oft.z, 2. Car. 2. 
Barbadoes, Virginia, Bermudas 
and Antego. Scobell's Ads. 
1627, 2.2 
A declaration of Lord Vittough 1650, Car. 3, 
by, governor of Barbadoes, and 


Ta 


—. 


2 — r — 6 
. r 8 


11 — 
ol his coubcii>againſt an act 


from 4. Neale. hiſt, of the huri- 
| tans. App · No. 12. but not 
"of - there. 40115 124, Dunn 20 Lk 
_ . II A final ſettlement, of boundaries 
between. the Duteh New Ne- 
therlands and Connecticut. 
4651, Sept. 26. 3. Car. 2. Inſtructions for Captain Robert 
1. Mr. Richard Bennet, 
Mr. Thomas; Stagge, and Capt. 
7 William, Clabourne, appointed 
commiſſioners for the reducing 
of Virginia and the inhabitants 
thereof to their due obedience 
to the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, 1. Thurloe's ſtate papers. 


197. 


Y 9 


_ 2 — 2. An act for increaſe of ſhipping and 


-'7 =", eneouragement of the naviga- 
| tion of this nation. Scobell's 
acts, 1449. 
1655, Mar, 12. 4. Car. 2. Articles agreed on and e e 
at James cittie in Virginia for 


the ſurrendering and ſettling of 


; 


E. | 
- ns, 6, fry 34D 155 ad jo. | 1 


ell of ſtate, by authoritie :” 
the parliament of England, and 
by the grand aſſembly” of the 
governor, eoundil, and burgeſ- 
fes of that tate. M. S. kate aneh 
pa. 201.] Bi OMG 
An act — made at 'the 1655, Mar. 12. 4. Car. 2. 
ſurtender of the countrey a 
Virginia.] [Ante. | p. 206.1 oe 
Capitulation de Port- Royal. 2. 1654, Aug, 16, 
mem. Am. 507. | | 
A proclamation of the protector 16 %ſ Cara 
relating to Jamaica. 3. Thurl. : 
1 i. ü $55 x ; 5 __ 
The protector to the commiſſioners 1655, Sept. 26. 7. Car.. 
of Maryland. A letter. 4. Thurl. 
_ XY 5 
An inſtrument made at the coun- 1655. Oct. 3. . Car.. 
cil of Jamaica, Oct. 8, 1655, for 
the better carrying on of at- 
fairs there. 4. Thurl. 71. 
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1655, Nov. 3. 


=" 


France and England! 6. corps 
diplom. 11. 2. P- 121; 2 Me. 
Am. 10. 4 TY 


16 56, Mar, 27. 8. Car. 2. The aſſembly at Babsi ro the 


1656, Aug. 9. 


1656, 


1656, 


Protector. 4 Thurl. 651. 1 3582 

A grant by Cromwell to Sir Charles 
de Saint Etienne, à baron of 
Scotland, Crowne and Temple. 
A French 2 af it, 1. 
Mem. Am. 511. e 


©  Car.z, A paper concerning FR FOE LAY 


ment of trade. 5, Thurl. 80. 
Car. 2. A brief narration of the Engliſh 
lights to the Northern parts of 

America. 5. Tuutl. 81. 


1646, Odd. 10. 8. Cat. 2. Mr. R. Bennet and Mr. S. Matthew 


to Secretary Thurloe. 5. Thurl. 
482. 


1656, Oct. 10. 6. Car. * Objections againſt the Lord Balti- 


more's patent, and reaſons why 

the government of Maryland 
| ſhould not be put into his hands. 
5. Thurl. 482. | 


1656, Oct. 10. 8, Car. 2. A paper relating to Maryland. 5. 


Thurl. 483. 


2 Treaty of Weſtminſter N 


BRin, 
A breviet of the proceedings; of 1656, Oct. 10. 8 Car. 2. 
the lord Baltimore and his offi- 
cers and compliers in Maryland 
againſt the authority of the par- 
England and againſt his highneis 
the lord protector s authority 
laws and en 5. Tant. 
e bi roh oct 
The aſſembly of Virginia to . ern I. 8: Car _ 
tary: Thurlow. 5. Thurl. 497: 
The governor of rer * 1657, Apr. 4 ac: 
piotefr, 6. Tharl. 169. 
Petition of the general court at 1661, Git. 
_ "Hartford upon Connecticut for a 
charter. Smith's exam. App- 4. | 
Charter of the colony of connec- #64; Ape, xy; 14 14 
_  ticut. Smith's examn. App. 6, 
The firſt charter granted by Charles 66H. . 
„II. to the proprietaries of Ca- Apr. 4. 
rolina, to wit, to the Earl of 


. Clarendon, Duke of Albemarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley, 
Lord. Aſhley, Sir George Car- 
teret, Sir William Berkeley, 


14 


5. Car. 2. 


f l! 
and Bir John Colleron. . mb 
| ___ mt hb yd alt 

1664, Feb, i. The conceſſions aiidbagebemetre'6f 
the lords proprietorsiol thepro- 
vinee of New Gæſarea, ur. New- 
Jerſey, tp hand With all ud 
een the dal and 
there. Smith's New = 5 
App. I. * 


York to the inp FE, 15 Fan 
1664. Apr. 26. 16. Car. . A commiſſion to Co Colonel, "Nicho 
and others 1 to ſettle diſputes. in 
New-England. Hutch. Hiſt. M. 9 
| 7 Bay. App. 757. anon #41Q31V! 
1664, Apr. 26. The commiſſion to Sir N obert 
| Carre and others to put the 
Duke of Vork in poſſeſſion f 
New-York, New-Jerſey; and all 
other lands thereunts apper- 
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lodunties to William Penn 
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Nicoll's — to Sir Robert Sep. 3. 
xre;to_reduce the Dutch enn 

| Bb lawarre bay, Sm. N. J. 47- ; 
Instructions to Sir Robert Carre 
for reducing of Delaware bay 
and ſettling the people there 
under his, majeſty s obedience, 

Sm. N. J. 47. 1 
Articles of 3 ana 1664, OR. 1, „ot x32 
Sir Robert Carre and the Dutch "= 
and Swedes on Delaware- bay 
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1664, Dec, 1,16. Car, 3; The detertninatiom Gf the commil.\ 
ſioners of the boundary between 
the Duke of York and Connsc- 

Pr] | tieut. Sm. EI Rp. d 2noeR91C 
1c. The New Hive Elſe. Smith's Ex. 

* App. 4, 11420 1n94119}: 291990 

66s, June 5 17. Car :. The ſecond” tel granted 15 

| | Charles II. to the ſame p tie. 


455 of Carolina. 4 | + Mews Ame 
ds 42, s Bo 5 n ris 4 A 
1666, Jan. 26. Declaration de guetre par la France 
contre LAngeqaree: 31 MAP: 

| Am. 127. 1 
7666, Feb. 9. 17. Car. 2. Declaration of war by the king of 
England againſt the. wr 9 
France. 8 


and England made at Breda. 
| 7. Corps Dipl. part 1. p. . 
2. Mem. Am. 32. ” 
1667, July 31. ein treaty of peace and lines 
between England and the Uni- 
ted-Provinces made at Breda. 
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7. Cor. Dip. a 

Mem. Am. 10. 

Ade de la ceſſion d aan a Or 
roi de France. 2. Mem. Am. 

Dee ee 5 

Directions from the governor and 1668, April: 21. 
council of New - York, for a : nd 
better ſettlement of the goyern- - 
WAs 8 Delayare. Sm. N. et 22 aa 

I. if 0% &4 e292 

2 's order for — — 4 at 1666. 
the Hoarkills. Smith's N. J. 55. 

A confirmation of the grant of 16 May 8. n— 
"the northern neck of Virginia to eg 
the Earl of St. Alban's, Lord 
Berkeley, Sir William More- 
ton and John Tretheway. r <* + C7 nM 

Incorporation of the town of New- 1673, 
caſtle or Amſtell  . © 

A demiſe of the colony of Virgi- 1673, Feb. a5. 2% ar. 

nia to the Earl of Arlington 
and Lord Culpeper for 31 years. 

M. S. | 

Treaty at London herween king 1674 
Gbarles II. and the Dutch. Ar- 
ticle VI. 
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Beverley. 65. ebnen 
1674, July 3. Sir George Carteret's inſtrucdions 


to Governor Carteret. rr 
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1674, Nov. . | Governor Andros Andre Andros's proclamationon 
_ taking poſſeſſion of Neycaſtle, 
*for the Duke of "York: x Sm. 
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N. 1. 78. 4 4136 et 
167 _ 1. 27. can. . A proclamation. &r - prohibiting the 7 
TE: 2 importation of Fee ee 


Europe into any. of hi is majef- 

ty's plantations in Africa, Alia, 
odr America, which "_ 170 a- 
den in En gland: an an for” put- 
ting all other laws ca to 
the trade of the plantations in 
Wop effectual execution, 
1676, Mar. 3. The conceſſions and agreemetits 
of the proprietors, frecholders 

and inhabitants of the province 

of Weſt-New-Jerſey -in Aen. 

Sm. N. J. App.. e Ae 


1676, July Y 9 A deed quintipartite for the OY 
ſion of New-Jerſey. 


Letter from 1 3 if New 1676, , 18. 
1 © Jerley" to " Richard] Hartl Lorne, 
Si N. Io 


Proptictoiy Ackcuch ens to James 
Maſſe and Richard Renger. 
Sm. N. J. r 

The charter of king Charles 1 I. 5 1676, Oc, 10,38, cars. 


| di lues of Virginia. M. 8. 858 


Clittidhary * . from the Mul- * 
tees of Byl inge's part of New- 
* Jerſey. Sm. N. J. _ W 


Indian een! tor the lands between 8 : : : be 
 *Rankokas 1s C creek and Timber / ty 1 BO 7 
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Keck, „ Nerbec t. 
lücken 7 . for the FR kn 1677, Sep. 27. 
3 screek to Timber creek, * Te ate 

InNenlerley. 

Indian deed for the lands Hoon 1677, Oct. 10. 
Rankokus creek to Allunpink | 
creek, in New-Jerley. | 

The will of Sir George Carteret, 1678, Dec. 5, 
ſole proprietor of — 
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ordering the ſame. to be ſold. d 2788 


An order of the king in Gn 1610, Feb, 16% 
for the better encouragement of i? 


5 . 3 . | 
2 6 nt all his majely* ſubj ects int Heir 
. trade to his majeſty's plänta- 
tions, and for the better ſnfor- 
mation of all his 'mhefty's lo- 
ving fubjects in theſe "matters, 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1596 Tule in 
6.260 15, __ > » Amer«librarys 134. 6. 
1680, | Arguments againſt the cuſtoms de- 
the governor of New-York, 1 
dreſſed to the Duke's commiſ.- 

we #1 1 34 ; ſioners. Sm. N. J. 117. d 
x680, Tune 14. 13.2. | Extracts of proceedings of the 


= committee of trade and planta- 

Desde — 7 tions; , copies of letters, re 
2682, Jan, 15.22, Ke. between the board of trade, 

1 Mr. Penn, Lord Baltimore, and 


Sir John Werden, in the behalf 
5 88 of the Duke of York and the 
. ſettlement of the Pennſylvania 
boundaries by the L. C. J. 
North. Votes of Rage: Pennſyl. 

vii. —Xiii. 
1681, Mar, 4 Car. 2. A grant of Pennſylvania to Wil- 
- lam Penn. Votes of _— 
Pennſyly, xviii. 


Lan 

5 The kings declatation to the in- 1681, Arr. 2 
dahabitants und- planters: af the 

3H Rrovinge of: Pennſylvania. Vo. 

Rep. Penn, xxix. o Uw 

Certain conditions er conceſſions 1681, Tuly 11. 
. agfeeÞgpon. by William Penn, 
proprietary and governor of 
PDennſylvania, and thoſe who 

ate the adventurers and pur- 

chhaſers in the ſame province. 

Votes of Rep. Pennſylv. xxiv. 


Fundamental laws of the gs 1681, Nov. in 
of eee. I * 25 
114. 1 26. 5. 

The methods of the cvednlhners 1685, Jan. 1. 
for ſettling and regulation of 
lands in N ienferſey: Sm. N. J. 
130. | 

Indentures of leaſe and releaſe i 168;, Feb. I. 2. 
the executors of Sir George Car- 
teret to William Penn and 11 
others, conveying Eaſt-Jerſey. 
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bara, THE Date of Yorks dee e 
Pennfylvania. Vo. Repr. Penn. 
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1062 Aug, 0 The Duke of York's" deed of fel 


ment of Neweaſtle and ' twelve 
— circle to Villidea Penn. 


| o. Repr. Penn: 1 ir 
oddly een. of York's | deed of feoff- 
ment of a tract of land 12 fflles 
| ſouth from Newcaſtle to the 
- ©. 27> Whorekills;' to William Penn. 
Vo. Repr. Penn. xxxvitc! 447 
. Nov. 29.34. Car. 2. 4 commiſſion to Thomas Lord 
Culpeper to be lieutenant and 
rde © governor-general of N 
ais 220.6 | 


6 An act of union ee 


uniting of the counties of New- 
aaſtle, Jones's and Whorekall's 
alias Deal, to the province of 
Pennſylyania, and of naturaliza- 

| tion 
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FM 1682, Dec. 6. 
The frame of the government of 1683, Apr. 2, 


the province of. Pennſylvania 
And temitories theteunto a an- 
nexed in America. ä 
1683, Apr. 1727. 1684, Feb. I2, _ Mar. 17. 
- 4) "Ay J0ote 22:4! Tully 2,16,23. ... Aug. 18.26, 


a1 Ls cad FJeßt. 106. . 
. Apts "Dec. 9. Oct. 8. 17, 31 


' | Nov. 7. 
trade — Fete in the diſ- 


4 pute between“ ord Baltimore and 


Mr. Penn. Vo. R. P. xiii—Xviii. W 
A commiſſion by the proprietors 1683, July 17. 
of Eaſt-New-Jerſey to Robert 
Barclay to be governor. Sm. 
” & J 166. 32 


An order of council for iſſuing a 1683, July 26. 35. Cara. 
quo warranto againſt the charter 
of the colony of the Maſſachu- 

ſet's bay in New-England, with 
his majeſty's declaration that in 
caſe the ſaid corporation of Maſ- 
ſachuſet's bay ſhall before proſe- 
cution had upon the faid quo 
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s, n vatranto make a fullſubiniffin 
and entire feſignatiom 61 his 
royal pleaſure, che: will then re- 
gulate their charter in ſuch a 
manner as ſhall be for his ſer- 
Me a and the good of than co- 
lony. Title inn Amero Hbeary. 
41396. 5 bono ited 


nets, Sip 28, 3 jewacA commiſſion: to Lord Howard of 


Effingham to be keutenant 
0 e of Virgi- 


nia. M. 290 2 01e 
1684, May 3. The humble addreſs of the 'thief 


' governor, council and repreſen- 
tatives of the iſland of Nevis, 
in the Weſt- Indies, preſented to 
his majeſty by Colonel Nethe- 
way and Captain Jefferſon, at 


8 Windſor, May 3 1684. Title 
in Amer. libr. 142. 3. cites Lond. 
WES... Gaz. No. 1927. 
1684, Aug. 2. A treaty with the Indians at AI- 
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A treaty of neutrality . Aweri- 
ca between France and England. 
7. Corps. Dipl. part 2. Þ 44. 2. 
Mem. Am. 40. 


1686, Nov. 16. 


L +395 1] 
By dhe Jing, 4 proclschatien for 1627, Jan. 20. 
the more effectual veduciug and 

39 ſuppreſling of -pitates and pri- 


- [ivateers in America as well on 
de ger as oti the land in great 


numbers, + committing frequent 


: ere and: piracies,” which 
| hath occaſioned a great” preju- 
die and obſtruction to trale 
und commerce, and given a great 
ſcandal and diſturbance to our 
Lr in n 8 Ti- 


et Gaz. No. 231% 
* Dima of the council of pro- 1687, Feb, 12. 
prietors of arne Smiths 
N. lertey, 199. ales 


” A confirmation of. the grant of the 1687, qu. Sep. 7. A140. 


northern neck of Virginia to 
Lord Culpeper. 


Governor Coxe's declaration. to > the 1607, > Jo 
council of proprietors of Wel : 
Jerſey. Sm. N.]. 1 90. 


| Proviſional treaty of Whitehall 1687, D 7 
concerning America between 
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1687. 


1688, Sep. 5. 


1691. 


1591, OR. 7. 


N I 
France and England. 20 Niem. 
de Am. 89. 7BA [2 tur 
Governor Coxe's dame relating 
to the diviſion line, directed to 
the council of proprietars of 
 Velſt-Jerſey, Sm. App, N. 4. 
The repreſentation of tlie council 
of proprietors of WeſtJerſey'to 
Governor Burnet. Smith. Apps 
No. 5. 1 Aub i A bns 


The remon trance and petition of 
the inhabitants of Eaſt-New-Jer- 
ſey to the King... Sm. App. 
No. 8. | 

The memorial of the proprietors 
of Eaſt-New-Jerſey. to the Lords 
of trade. Sm. App. No. 9. 

Agreement of the line of parti- 
tion between Eaſt and Weſt- 
New-Jerſey, Sm. N. J. I 96. 


Conveiance of the government of 


Weſt. Jerſey and territories by 
Dr. Coxe, to the Welt Jerſey 
ſociety, 

A charter granted by King Wil- 
liam andQueen Mary to the inha- 


IN 

oi bitants of the prov ince of Maffa- 
chuſet's bay in New England. 2. 

Mem. del Am 593. 10% N 

The flame of government f the 1996, Nov. 7 

province of nia and 
the territories thereunto belong- 

ing, paſſed by Governor Mark- 
ham. Nov. 169. 

Thetreaty of peace between France 1597» Sep. 20. 
and England, made at Ry ſvick. 

-7-Gorps Dip). par . p. 359. 

1 Men. Am. 89. 

The opinion and anſwer of the 1699, ny Je 
lords of trade to the memorial 

of the proprietors of Eaſt-New- 
Jerſey. Sm. App. No. 10. 

The memorial of the proprietors 
of Eaſt- New- Jerſey to the lords 
of trade. Sm. App. No. 11. 

The petition of the proprietors 

of Eaſt and Weſt-New-Jerſey to 
the lords juſtices of England, 
Sm. App. No. 12. 


A confirmation of the boundary 1700, 
between the colonies of 'New- 
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1701, Aug. 12. 
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1701. 


170 f, Jan. 6. 


1702, Apr. 15. 
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170. Nov. 16. 
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The mem6tral of the" Proprletors 
of Eaft and Welt Jerſey to the 
king. Sm. App. No. 14. 
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A \ treaty with the India Ee V.me 


| Willam, of draughts: 0 5 
miſſion and inſtructions for a 


governor of New-Jerſey. Sm. 
Nee n ee be 


Surrender from the propriefors of 


E. and W. N. Jerſey. of their prq+ 
tended right of government; to 


her majeſty & e N, ]. 


M88. 


The queen 8 acceptance of the far 
render of government of Eaſt | 


and Weſt-Jerſey. Sm. N. J. 219. 


. Inſtructions to Lord Cornbury. 


Sm. N. J. 230. 


I 38 } 
A, commiſſen; from Queen Anne 170:, Dec. 5. 
to Lord Cornbury, to be cap- 
tip -general and govetnor in 
8 eee. Ma J. 
61 . Aon me 
ne tha: 6 of, 1703, June 17. 
prigtors., of, the true boun- 
of the deeds of Sept. 10 
and 0a. Ip 1677. e 
Mia deed for the lands ben 1703. 
falls ere e Wetſ- 
* Jealey00:ioanitoi © TIEN 
Lillian dect for the lands at the 
head of Ragkokus rivet in Veit 55 
tc Jerſey. I 1 
A proclamation by Queen Anne 1704, Tune, 18. 
01 Pn and aſcertaining the 
current rates of foreign coins in 
America. Sm. N. J. 281. 8 
Additional inſtructions to Lord 2795, May 3. 
Cotnbury. Sm. N. J. 235 1 


Additional inſtructions to Lord 1707, * 3. 
Cornbury. Sm. N. J. 258. 25 
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Sep. 25. 
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Cornbury. Sm. N. LN 1 
An anſwer; by the conneiof pro- 


N prietors for the weſtern divi- 


ſion of New-Jerſey, to queſtions 


buty. Sm. N., 855. qotſuig 
Inſtructions to Colonel Veteh in 
his negociatiens with the go- 
vernors of America." Sm. N. J. 
364. 12 NR / 
Inſtrudtions to the governor of 
New-Jerſey and New- Vork. Sm. 
N. J. 1. meg 
Earl of Dartmonth's letter mm Bo⸗ 
vernor Hunter. 
Premieres propoſitions de la France. 
6. Lamberty, N 2. Mem. Am. 
ae e, 1 
Réponſes de la France aux deman- 
des preliminaires de la Grande- 
Bretagne. 6. Lamb. 681. 2. Mem. 
Amer. 344. 
Demandes preliminaires plus par- 
ticulieres de la Grande-Bretagne, 
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Lacceptation de la part de la Sep. 27. X97! 
SGrandé Bretagne. 2. Mem. Am. 2711, Oct. 8. 
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The quiebn's inſtructiöns to the 171 — 
Biſhop of Briſtol and Eutl of 

1: Strafford;" her —— — 

to treat of a general peace! 6. 
Lamberty, 744 2. Mem.” Am. 

3538. 1 
A memorial of Mr. St. John to "WM May 24. 
the Marquis de Torci, with re- d > Topnluin 6d 
2 to North America, to com- 11 
merce, and to the ſuſpenſion of 

arms. 7. Recueil de Lamberty, 


161. 2. Mem. de Amer. 376. 


Reponſe du roi de France au me- 1712, June 10. 
moire de Londres. 7. Lamber- 

N. P» 163. 2. Mem. Am. 380. Aren 
Traits pour une ſuſpenſion dar- 1712, Aug, 19. 
mes entre Louis XIV, roi de 
France, & Anne, reigne de la 

Grande-Bretagne, fait a Paris. 
8. Corps Diplom. part. I. p. 
308. 2. Mem. d' Am. 104. 
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ri, Sep. 1 e. Offers of France m England, def 1 
mands of Engladd, and the an- o 
. fwers of 1 DO 
Mar. 3 7. | Traits de 5 3 


| "713 Ni., Louis XIV. roi de Frances lt E 
| Anne, reine ge; A. Grande Bre- 8 
dlc agne, fait à Vtrecht, , t5, Corps 01 
Diplomatique de Dumont, 39 0 

id. Latin. 2. AQes & memoixes 22 

de la paix d Utrecht, 4% id. H, 

| Lat. Fr. 2. Mem. Am. 113. | Wy 

#713, Mar.3z. Traits. de navigation & de con- He 

Apr. 11. merce entre Louis XIV. 101 de | by 

France, & Anne, reine de, la | Ju 

Grande Bretagne. Fait a Utrecht. 11 
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1726. . A treaty with the Indians. ebb ret L 2 

2748, Jan. The petition of the repreſentatives F 0 

of the province of New-Jerſey, *' ib 


to have a diſtin governor. 5 F 
„ e yer Sury 
1732. G. 2. Deed of releaſe by the inc | 
| S Of Connecticut to that of New- 
Tork. 


L 1] 
The charter grunted by George II. 1732, "I l 
bor Georgia 4 lem. de V A G. | 
of Lotd'Fairfirx, that a 1733» 1 5A S471 
commiſſion thight iſſue for run- 
ming and marking the drvicling i 
line between his diſtrict and the 1 5% Kl 
province of Virginia - zung ker 
Order of the king in council oe — 125 | 
Commiſſioners” to ſurvey and _—_ 
ſettle che ſaid dividing line be- 
"tween ths pogo and * 
territory. 
Mpert of the lords of trade! 1736, Aug 1. Kreer 
ALating to che ſeparating the go- "21 and rel 
vernment of the province of 
N ew-Jerſey fromNew-York. Sm. 
N. J. 423. | 
Survey and report of the com- 1737. Aug. 10. 
miſſioners appointed on the part CITY. 
0 the crown to ſettle the hne AT ee 
between on. crown and Iped 
_ Fairkax, 


ary and report of ha com- 1737, auß. 1. 1 
miſſioners appointed on the part 5 rr 
-of Lord Fairfax to ſettle the 
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1745, Apr. 8. 


174, Apr. 11. 


1748, Apr. 30. 


1748, May 21, 
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"him" Ati“ o Ab Dork 


1 9 4, 
Order of referent bf þ d M 


between the crown and 1 ort | 
Fairfax to the council for plan- 
tation affairs. 2270 sd 


Treaty with the Indians of the'6 


dit nations at Lancaſte. nn 


Report of the council for planta- 1 
tion affairs, fixing the head 
- ſprings of Rappahanoc and Pa- 


tovmac, and a commiſſion to ex- 
ir atend the line? g 


Order of the king in council con- 
firming the ſaid report of the 
council for plantation affairs. 


Articles preliminaires pour parve- 
nir a la paix, fignes a Aix-la- 
Chapelle entre les miniſtres de 
France, de la Grande-Bretagne, 
& des provinces-Unies des Pays- 
Bas. 2. Mem, de T'Am. 159. 
Declaration des miniſtres de Fran- 
ce, de la Grande-Bretagne, 
des Provinces-Unies des Pays- 


L 366 


„Bas, pour rectifier les artieles ITT 


I. & II. des préliminaires. 2. | 
„ Mem Am. 16, 16 LAS 5 „ 1. I © ter 


The general and geſinitive treaty 1748, OR, 15. * 


of peace concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Lond. Mag. 1748. 
oz French, 2. Mem. Am. 169. van 
treaty with the Indians. 9 1754. 
A conference hetween Governor 1758, Aug. 7 m— 
Bernard and Indian nations at —_—_— 
Burlington. Sm. N. J. 449. 
A conference between Governor 1758, Od. 3. 
Denny, Governor Bernard and 
others, and Indian nations at 
Eaſton. Sm. N. J. 455. 


The capitulation of Niagara. 17 59, July 25. 3 9 2. 


The king's proclamation promiſing 173 
lands to ſouldiers. 


The definitive treaty concluded PETR 3. G.34 
at Paris. Lond. Mag. 1763. 


ceſſions made by the laſt treaty 
of peace, Guthr, Geogr. Gram. 
623. 


A proclamation for regulating the 1763, Od. 7. G. 3. 
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wes; Nor. . Deed from the fix nations of In- 
| _ to William Trent | and 

') Olle rr eee View 
Baldi dis; of the title to Indiana. Phil. 

AY oft Aden Styner and it. 1776... EL 

x768, Nov. 7. © Deed from the fix nations of In- 
1 dians to the crown for certain 
ä eee nee 
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"Jun Wir ſheets: W been ſub- 
mitted: to my friend Mr; Charles Thom- 
- fon, Secretary of Congreis,' he has furniſhed 
me vith tlie following obſervations, which 
2 merit not to be .. e eren 

1 Beſides 6 dal of com- 
munication mentioned between the weſtern 
waters and the Atlantic, there are two others, 
to which the Pennſylvanians are turning their 
attention; one from Preſque-ifle, on Lake 
Erie, to Le Boeuf, down the Alleganey to 
Kiskiminitas, then up the Kiskiminitas, and 
from thence, by a ſmall portage, to Juniata, 
which falls into the Suſquehanna: the other 
from Lake Ontario to the Eaſt Branch of the 
Delaware, and down that to Philadelphia. 
Both theſe are ſaid to be very practicable: 
and, conſidering the enterprifing temper of 
the Pennſylvanians, and particularly of the 
merchants of Philadelphia, whoſe object is 
concentered in promoting the commerce and 
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UP 
trade of ou oityß nit ic gol probable 
one or both-of theſe communications /wHll 
be opened and improved. I bes fad 
2"F © WAL 2315 £4 SL. 21. LS >: 564 547 
Ip 1. The reflections 1 Was led hto Gf 
viewing this paſſage ot the Pato wilde tre 
the Blue ridge were, klar rns cbt milf 
have ſuffered” ſome violent UbUl f, HY 
mat the face of it muſt have beet Marsed 
from what it probably vag ſome: Certtüries 
ago: that the broken and fägged fich f 
the mountain on each fide the fetzltfle 


tremendous rocks Which are left hf ohe 


end fixed in the precipice, and“ tie other 
jutting out and ſeemingly ready to fall fr 
went of ſupport; the ed of the river for ſe yer 


miles below obſtructed and filled with the | 
fooſe" ſtones carried from this mound, in ſlört 


every thing on which you caſt your eye e. 
dently demonſtrates a diſrupture and breath 
in the mountain, and that, before this hap- 
pened, what is now a fruitful vale vas for- 
merly a great lake or collection of vater 
which poſſibly might have here formed a 
mighty caſcade, or had its vent to the ocean 
by the Suſquehanna, where the Blue ridge 


ſeems to terminate. Beſides this, there are 
a 1 other 
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Ic 36 1 
Other, parts of this country: which bear Evi” 
dldent trages of a like convulfion- From the 


beſt accounts I have been able tc obtain, 


„ 


—— n North 
— not its otiginal courſe, 
but chas ir paſſed through what'is now called 


| Veſtward, and above, an hundred feet higher 
than the preſent bed of the river. This 
Mind · gap is about a mile broad, and the ſtones 
in it ſuch as ſeem to have been waſhed. for 
Ages by Water running over them. Should 
this have been the caſe, there muſt. have 
been a large lake behind that mountain, and 
by ſame uncommon ſwell in the waters, or 
hy ſome convulſion of nature, the river muſt 
have opened its way through a different part 
of the mountain, and meeting there | with 
leſs obſtruction, carried away with. it the op- 
poſing, mounds of earth, and deluged Is 
country, below with the immenſe collection 
of waters to which this new paſſage gave 
vent. There are ſtill remaining, and daily 
diſcovered, innumerable inſtances of ſuch, a 
deluge on both fides: of the river, after it 
„ Aa 


he Wind-gap, à place ſeveral miles to the 


.. 1 

paſled the bills aboye the falls; of Trenton 
and reached. the champaign. On Ihe Neu- 
Jerſey kde, which, is flatter than the Hennſyl· 
vania fide, all the country below Grafwick 
hills ſeems to have been -oyerflowed:ito the 
diſtance of from ten to fiſteen miles back; 
from the riyer, and to haye acquired a new 
foil by the earth and clay braught down 
and mixed with the native ſand. The ſpot 
on Which Philadelphia ſtands evidentliy ap 
pears to be made ground. The different 
ſtrata through which they paſs in digging 
to water, the acorns, leaves, and ſometimes 
branches which are found, above twenty: feet 
below the ſurface, all ſeem to demonſtrate; 
this. Iam informed that at Vork town in 
Virginia, in the bank of York river, there 
are different ſtrata of ſhells and earth, one 
above another, which ſeem to point out that 
the country there has undergone; ſeveral 
changes, that the ſea has for a ſucceſſion 
of ages occupied the place where dry land 
now appears, and that the ground has been 
ſuddenly raiſed at various periods. What a 
change would it make in the country below. 
ſhould the mountains at Niagara, by any ac- 
cident be cleft aſunder, and a paſſage ſud- 


51; 
denly Gpened' 10 drain off the Vaters or ts 
and the Upper lakes! While” rumitating on 
theſe fubjects Five” often Been Hurtied 4 
by any, and led to imagilie char What 1 
now "the bay of Mexico Was once a cha- 
paigh country and that from the point or 
cape of Florida, there was a continued range 
of» mountains through Ciiba, Hiſpaniola, Porto 
rico, Martinique, Guadaſoupe, Barbadoes and 
Trinidad tilt it reached the coaſt of America, 
and formed the ſhores which bounded the 
ocean and guarded the country behind: 
that by ſome convulſion or ſhock. of nature, 
the ſea had broken through theſe. mounds 
and-Yeluped that aſt plain till it reached 
the foot of the Andes; that being there heaped 
up by the trade winds, always blowing from 
one quarter, it had found its way back, as 
it continues to do, through Ns gulph be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, carrying with it 
the loom and ſand it may have ſcooped from 
the country it had occupied, part of which 
it may have depoſited on the ſhores of North 
America, and with part formed the banks of 
Newfoundland,-—-But theſe are only the viſt- 
ons er __ | 
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crew that arrived at lames town,” "are welt 
r . Ir 


4 
13 Jpa. 62, There isa plantoryeed,called t the 


* James town weed, of a, very fingylar qua⸗ 


lity. The late Dr. Bond informed ine, that 


he ha had under his care a patient, a Young 
girl, who had put the ſeeds of this 15 into 
her eye, which dilated the pupil 15 fach'a 
degree, that_ the could ſee in the dark, "bit 
in the light was almoſt blind. The effect 
that the leaves had when eaten by "a" ſhip's 
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11 wy 18. Monſ: Buffon 1 given an 
afflicting picture of human nature in his deſerip- 
tion of the man of America. But ſure 1 am 
there never vas a picture more unlike % 
original. He grants indeed that his ſtatur 
is. the ſame as that of the man of Europe. 
He might have admitted that the Iroquois 
were larger, and the Lenopi, or Delawares 
taller than people in Europe generally are, 
But he ſays their organs of generation are 
e and weaker than thoſe of Europe- 
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* Datura pericarplix erectis ovatis. Linn, | 
+ An inſtance of temporary imbecility produced by them 


is mentioned, Beverl. H. of Virg. B. 2. c. 4 


. Date 


25 Wa 
4 They have no 11 Bark rn Len Me 
pains and trouble'ir cofts the men to pludl 

t by the : roots the, hair that'g1 grows on their 
Seis ces, he would haye ſeen that nature had 
not been deficient in that reſpeck. Every 

tion has its cuf * I have ſeen an In- 

ian beau, with a looking laſs in his hand, 
examining his face for 50 8 6 together, and 
plucking out by the roots every hait "he 
could diſcover, with a kind of tweezer made 
of a' piece of fine braſs wire thar had been 
twiſted” round 4 ſtick, and which he uſed 
Vith great dexterity. They have no ar- 
dour for their female.“ It is true they do 
not indulge thoſe exceſſes, nor diſcover that 
fondneſs which is cuſtomary i in Europe; but 
this is not owing to a defect in nature; bit 
to manners. Their ſoul is wholly bent upon 
war. This 1s what procures them glory 
among the men, and makes them the admi- 
ration of the women. To this they are edu- 
cated from their earlieſt youth. When they 
purſue game - with ardor, when they bear the 
fatigues of the chaſe, when they fuſtain and 


* patiently hunger and cold; ; it is not ſo 
Aaz3 
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much for the ſake uf the jun they pale 
as tq.. convince their parents and che coun- 
cil of the nation that they are fit to he en- 
rolled in the number of the warrior The 
. ſongs of the women, the dance of the war- 
riors, the ſage.counſel pf the chiefs, tlie tales 
of the old, the triumphal entry of the war- 
e with ſueceſs ſtum battle, and 

the reſpect paid to thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in var and in ſubduing their ene- 
mies, in ſhort every thing they ſee or hear 
tends to inſpire them with an ardent defire 
for military fame. If a young man were to 
diſcover. a. fondneſs for women before he has 
been to war, he would become the con- 
tempt of the men, and the ſeorn and rĩdieule 
of the women. Or were he to indulge him- 
ſelf vith a captive taken in war, and much 
more were he to offer violence in order to 
gratify his luſt, he vould incur indelible 
diſgrace. The ſeeming frigidity of the men 
therefore is the effect of manners, and not 
a defect of nature, Beſides a celehrated wat- 
rior is oftner courted by the females, than 
he has occaſion to court: and this is a point 
of honour which the.men. aim it. Inflavces 
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Kmilar; to that of * Ruch and Wha drift 


uncommon among them: For though! the 
vomen are modeſt und diffdent, and ſo bafti- 
full thati they ſeldom lift up their e eyes, ald 
ſeatce ever look a man full in the Each, Fer, 
being) brought up in greut ſubjection, cuſtom 
and manners reconeile them to modes of act- 
ing, which, judged of by Europeans, would 
be deemed-ieombitent with the rules of fe- 
male decorum/ and prbpriety. I once ſaw à 
young widow whoſe husband, a varrior, Had 
«ed» about eight days before, haſtening to 
_ daniſh her grief, and who by tearing her hair, 
heating her breaſt, and drinking ſpirits, made 
the tears flow in great abundarice, in order 
chat ſhe might grieve” much in a ſhort ſpate 
of time, and be married that "evening to 
another. young warrior. The manner in 


which this was viewed by the men and wo- 


men of the tribe, who ſtood round, filent 
_ or JR of the ſcene, and the 
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' metty, he went to lie don at the end of the heap of corn 
and Ruth came ſoftly, and /uncovercit* ls ker. ad 115 
her down. Ruth 3. 7. 
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indifference vichuhich they anfeertdesyrgess- 
tion: reſpecting it, convinceil-nie-thabcit v 


no uanſual-cuſtom. : I have k now/n men ad- 


vanced in years whoſe. wives vere old: and 
paſt child hearing, take young wives and have 
children, though the practice of polygamy: 
is not common. Does this ſawour of: frigi 

dity, or want of: ardour» for- the: female 
Neither do oy ſeem to be deficient: in na“ 
tural affection. I have ſeen both fathersand 
mothers in the deepeſt affliction, when their 
children have been dangerouſſy ill s though: 
I believe the affection is ſtronger in the de- 
ſcending than the aſcending. ſeale, and tho]. 


cuſtom forbids a father to grieve immode - 


rately for a ſon ſlain in battle. That the 
are timorous and cowardly, is a charaſter 
with which there is little reaſon to charge 
them, when ve recollect the manner in which 
the Iroquois met Mon. who march 


ed into their country 3. in; -which- the old 


men, who ſcorned to fly, or to ſurvive the 
capture of their town, braved death, like 
the old Romans in the time of the Gauls, 
and in which they ſoon after revenged them- 
ſelves by ſacking and deſtroying Montreal. 
But above all, the unſhaken; fortitude with 
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vlücht they) bear the 0ſt éxcruclating 
to exempt them from tliat character. Much 

leis ure they to be charaferiſed as 4 people 
of n Mwaeity and vho ate excited to ac- 
tiomi ur motion only by the Calls bf hunger 
and; thirſt, + Their dantes in which" they ſo 
much delight, and which to: a European would 
de: the moſt ſevere exerciſe, fully contradict 
tlůrʒ not to mention their fatiguing-marches : 
and the toil they voluntarily ani cheerfully ü 
under in their military expeditions. * 5 
is tue that when at home; they do not em- 
elves in labour or the culture of 
the oll: but this again is the effet of cuf- 
toms uud manners, which have aſſigned that 
to he province of the vomen. Buf it 8 
faid ey are averſe to ſociety and à ſocial 
life; Can any thing be more inappficable 
than this to a people vho always live in 
towns or clans? Or can they be ſaid to have 
no republique, vho conduct all their affairs 
in national councils, who pride themſelves 
in their national character, who conſider an 
inſult or injury done to an individuit by a 
ſtranger as done to the whole, and reſent ir 


acebrdingly ? bt ſhort, this picture is not ap- 
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1 we 5 far 481 have been ahle to learn, 
the country from the rege to, the Aller 


IrY 


of J ames river up to ner riyer, now 


in the ftate of Maryland, was pecupied .by 


three different nations of 93 each of 
which ſpoke a different language, . and.were 


under ſeparate and diſtinct governmentz. 
What the original or real names of thoſe 


nations were, I have not been able to.learg. 
With certainty: but by us they are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the names of Powhatans,, Manna= 
hoacs, 400 Möônacans, now commonly called 


Tuſcaröras. The powhatäns, who. 

the country from the ſea ſhore up to. the 
falls of the rivers, were a powerful nation, 
and ſeem to have conſiſted of ſeven, tribes, 
five on the weſtern and two on the eaſtern: 
ſhore. Each of theſe tribes was ſubdivided 
into towns, families, or clans, who, lived; tor 
gether. All the nations of Indians in North 
America lived in the hunter ſtate, and de- 
pended for ſubſiſtence on hunting, fiſhing, and 


the ſpo taneous fruits of the earths and: a kind 
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7. 
the women, arid ns now 99 
of Indian corn. Long — 
Stieg Rina" ad ſqi 1475 ere all 
in aſe” among them. The had no floc 
Herd, or tamed animals of any Kind. 1 
Yovernment is a Land of patriarchal conte- 
Qeracy/ Every town © or family has, a chiet, 
who is diſtinguiſhed by a particular title, and 
whom' we” commonly call Sachem. | The | 
Seyeral towns or families that. compoſe, 1 
tribe, have a chic who preſides oyer it, and 
the ſeveral tribes compoſing a nation have 
4 chief who- pteſides over the whole nation. 
Theſe chiefs are generally men advanced in 
years, and diſtinguilhed by their prudence 
and abilities in council. The matters which 
merely regard a town or family are ſertled 
by 'the chief and principal men of the town: 
thoſe which regard a tribe, ſuch as the ap- 
pointment of head warriors or captains, and 
ſettling differences between different towns 
and families, are regulated at a. meeting or 
council of the chiefs from the ſeveral towns ; 
and thoſe which reg ard the. hole, nation, 
fach as the making war, concluding peace, 
or forming alliances with the neighbouring 
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es, were: alſc 25 
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in a [national council Sog ed af rhe chieh 
of the tribe, attended. by the head.warriors 
and a number of the chiefs from the towns: 
who! are his counſellors. . In every town, there 


men of the, town aſſemble, when occafign 
requires, and conſult what is proper. to be 
done. Every tribe has a * we e ge 
chiefs of the towns to meet and canſult on 
the bufineſs of the tribe: and in every na- 
tion there 1 1s what they « call the central coun», 
cil houſe, or central council. fire, .where the 
chiefs of the ſeveral tribes, with the principal 
warriors, convene to conſylt and determine 
on their national affairs. When any matter 
is propoſed in the national council, it is com- 
mon for the chiefs of the ſeveral tribes to. 
conſult thereon apart with their counſellors. 
and, when they have agreed, to deliver the 


opinion of the tribe at the national council; 
and, as their government ſeems to reſt whole · 


ly on perſuaſion, they endeavour, by mutual 


conceflions, to obtain unanimity. Such is 
the government that ſtill ſubſiſts among the 
Indian nations bordering upon the United 


ſtates. Some hiſtorians ſeem to think that 


is a council houſe, where the chief and ald 
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2 wor — * does nota 
well founded. The Sachem or chief 
tribe ſeems to be by elettion. © And * 
times 'perſons-who-are ftrangers, and adopt- 
e&ifits"the tribe, ure promoted to this 25 


nity; on account of their abilities. Thus on 


the arrival of Capt. Smith, the firſt founder 
of the colony of Virginia, Opechäncanough, 
who'was Sachem or chief of the Chickahdmi- 
ties; one of the tribes of the Powhatans, i is 
faid to have been of another tribe, and even 
of another nation, ſo that no certain account 
could be obtained of his origin or deſcent. 


The chiefs of the nation ſeem to have been 
by a rotation among the tribes. Thus when 
Capt. Smith, in the year 1609, ' queſtioned 
Powhatan (who was the chief of the nation, 


and whoſe proper name is ſaid to have been 


Wahunſonacock) reſpecting the ſucceſſion, the 
old chief informed him, that he was voy 


old and had ſeen the death of all his people 


thrice; that not one of theſe generations 
were then living except himſelf, that he muſt 
ſoon die and the ſucceſſion deſcend in or- 
der to his brothers Opichapan, Opechanca- 
nough, and Catatiugh, and then to his two | 


[T0 was heredi- 
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; with the head of the nation. In 1622, when 
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ſiſters, and Rn Or "ip: 
were foes a deſignating the tribes in 
the | confsderacy. For the perſons named are 
not his real brothers, but t the chiefs of dif- 


ferent tribes. | Accordingly 1 in. 1618, when 


Powhatan died, he, was ſucceeded by: Opit- 


chapan, and after his deceaſe Opechinca+ 
nough became chief of the nation. ILneed 
only mention another inſtance to ſhev that 


the chiefs of the tribes elaimed this kindred 


Raleig h Craſhaw was with Japazaw, the Sa- 
chem or chief of the Patowmacs, Opechaàn - 
canough, who had great power and influence,: 


being the ſecond man in the nation, and next 


in ſucceſſion to Opitchapan, and who was 
a bitter but ſecret enemy to the Engliſh, and; 
wanted to engage his nation in a war with 
them, ſent two baskets of beads to the Pas: 
towmac chief, and defired him to kill the 
Engliſhman that was with him. Japazaw re- 
plied that the Engliſh were his friends, and, 
Opichapan his brother, and that therefore there 
ſhould be no blood ſhed between them by his 
means. It is alſo to be obſerved, that when 
the Engliſh firſt came over, in all their con- 
ferences with any of the chiefs, they con- 
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thervyith whom He Wilt” confult, 59 to whom 
he refetred them, lng 5 80 ther 


the-chief's of the"hatibn, or the tribes in | CON, 
ono The Mandal, are FO x0 2 70 
beef a Cohfedersty of folr © triß ibes, an 
alliance with the Monacans, in the ; ar ' 
which n. carrying on againſt } 
podchatans. 1 53} 1 12 1 7 10 8 che 
Ares northward of theſe there was ano- 
ther powerful nation which acc ied. dhe 
country from the head of the 7.5 eak 
bay up to the Kittatinney mountain, and as 
far eaſtward as Connecticut river, comp prehen- 
ding that part of New-York Lich l lies be- 
tween the highlands and the ocean, all the 
ſtate of New-Jerſey, that part of Pennſylva- 
mia which is watered, below the range of 
the Kittatinney mountains, by the rivers or 
ſtreams falling into the Delaware, and the ; 
county of Newcaftle in the ſtate of Dela. 
ware, as far as Duck creek. It is to be ob⸗ 
ſerved, that the nations of Indians diſtinguiſhed 
theircountriesone fromanother bynatural boun- 
daries, ſuch as ranges of mountains, or ſtreams 
of 'water. But as the heads of rivers fre- 
quently interlock, or approach near to each 
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ow e nation 8 the, 15 rag. 


gliſh” 


169 a wig 5 8 0 | 4 his "nation. or 
See, eonſiſted of. five tribes, 0 i 


poke one language. 1.The Chihohocki, Ap 


"dwelt on the Welt fide of the ver NOV. 
led Delaware, 2 name NN . took, fan 
11 50 De la War, who put into it on 


> from Virginia i in the year 
Chihohocki. 


by the Indians vas called Chih | 
Th The "Wanami, who inhabited the. opp» 
tt) 855 called New-lerſey, from the nf 
the ſea, © 3- The Munſey, who dwelt « on 
upper ſtreams of the Delaware, from the 
 Kittanney mountains down to the Lehe 
or veſtern branch of the Delaware. 4. . 


"Wabinga, who are ſometimes called River 


Indians, ſometimes Mohickanders, and who 
had their dwelling between the weſt brang 
of Delaware and Hudſon s river, from the 


 Kittaniney ridge down to the Rariton : and 
F. The 
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